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TWO NEW YEAR’S DAYS; OR, WALK WARILY. 

The new year opened upon Martha Eastwood with gloom 
and anxious care when she was just of age. Her father was 
ill and desponding. Her only brother was struggling for 
bread, far away, among strangers. A dark cloud hung over 
the future ; and poor Martha feared as slie entered it. 

She was alone in her small chamber. An open letter lay 
on her table. She knew every word the letter containSi ; but 
she read it again. It was from her brother Frank. 

Dear Martha, dearest sister,” he m rote ; “ if I could leave 
London, I would not keep away from you now : but I cannot, 
without throwing up my situation, and that would never do. 
Besides, travelling is expensive ; and I must not spend when 
I can avoid it. Ah, dear Martha, we little thought, yeans 
ago, .... but cheer up ; let us trust, and not be afraid. 

JANUABT, 1853. A . 



God will not forsake us if we do not forsake him. Our trials 
meant to draw us nearer to him, and to make us feel 
our dependence on him. He cares for us, dear 

-i 

It a great trial, I know ; but I think you should 

take couia^to ask our uncle’s assistance. He can help if he 
will ; ai^auirely, stem as he is, and angry as he has been with 
us allr-^I must say, without cause — he will not see his sister’s 
husband and daughter driven to destitution. Tell him, dear 
Uster, that I will hold myself responsible for any money he 
niay advance, and will deny myself every gratification — even 
that of seeing my father and sister, till it is repaid. Before 
the end of the year, if I keep this situation, whicli I trust I 
shall, I shall be able to save twenty pounds. Tell liim so, 
dear Martha ; I would write to him, but I fear he would not 
take any notice of a letter from me.” ...... 

We need not give any further extracts from Frank’s letter. 
It contained something more, howePBr, a post office-order for 
a small sum : all he had. 

. Five years before the new year’s day of which we write, tlie 
mother of Martha died. Then Mr. Eastwood was compara- 
tively a prosperous man. But the Hoa® of his wife seemed to 
be the commencement of a series of adverse circumstant^es, 
which broke up his business, shattered his health, prostrated 
his energies, and cast his children upon their own resources. 
For a year or two Martha had earned a meagre subsistence 
for her invalid parent and herself, as a daily governess in her 
native town ; and Frank, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
had obtained a clerk’s situation in London. 

There was one relative who might have assisted the sinking 
feimily ; but a family dispute of long standing had alienated » 
Mr. Locke — the uncle of whom Frank wrote — from his i 
brother-in-law; and when Mrs. Eastwood died, all inter- 
course ceased. 

Would he help now? An old debt, overlooked in the final 
winding up of Mr. Eastwood’s business, had come to light. It 
was still legally due, and the creditor was resolved to enforce 
it. Some might have said that it was of light amount ; but 
light and heavy are comparative tenns ; and to Martini, her 
father, and her brother, the debt was a very hea\y, and, at 
that time, an insurmoxmtable one. 

Poor Martha ! she folded her brother’s letter, and put it i 
into her desk. “ Frank is right,” she said ; “ I must conquer | 
this reMlious, proud spirit ; but .” ! 
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Martha opened her Bible ; and the first w(n*ds which met 
her glance comforted and strengthened her : “ Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and he ehall sustsain thee,” Martha 
wards remembered having, a few days before, placed a book- 
mark at the fifty-fifth Psalm, which accounted for the Bible 
opening at that place ; but the thought did not occur to her then 

The new year opened gaily upon Martha’s uncle and his 
family. Tlie share-market was encouraging ; and Mr. Locke 
had golden dreams that day. With a full purse and a brisk 
step he went round to his tradesmen, paid his quarterly bills 
(it was his way, he said, and it was a way his tradesmen 
liighly approved), retired to his office in the town, and wrote 
to ills broker, and then returned home with a light heart and 
pleasant aspect. 

We must anticipate his return, however, by half an hour’s 
space. 

Miss Eastwood, child, wliat brings you here ? ” was the 
first greeting Martha received after entering her uncle’s house. 

i wish to see my uncle, if he is not busy. Can I see him, 
aunt ? ” 

Your uncle is not at home ; but it will not be long before 
lie returns, I dare say. If you particularly wish to see him,” 
added Mrs. Locke, as she observed that her niece lingered, 

you can step into the drawing-room. There are only” 

your cousins, she might have said, but she stopped short. 

Inhere are only the young people there.” 

Martha silently followed her aunt. She had need of all the 
courage she could muster, and all the meekness too ; for the 
cold, measured tones of her relative struck a cliill to hejr 
iieart. Don’t run away, Emily ; don’t lay down your 

work, Kate ; ft is only your , only Martha Eastwood : 

she does not wish to interrupt you,” said Mrs. Locke, hastily, 
as she closed the drawing-room door, and motioned Martha to 
a chair: ‘‘Mr. Locke will soon be home— you won’t take 
off your bonnet, 1 supi>ose, Miss Eastwood ? ” 

Martha faintly answered. No, and took the ofifeml scat. 
Her cousins bowed stiffly, and uttei'ed a few conunoiiplace 
words. They scarcely knew their cousin— -their poor cousin 
Martha. 

Martha looked around her m the costly luxuries of that 
drawing-room, and thought of her father, his reverses, his pri- 
vations, his renewed embarrassments, and of the time when, 
as .she had reason to know, the proprietor of those luxuries 
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TWO NEW YEARNS DATS ; 

had been assisted by him in his first steps towards prosperity. 
It is hard, poor Martha, to bear this haughty contempt ; 
but cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee. 

There was a French clock under a glass shade; and. in 
that constrained silence, every tick fell painfully upon 
Martha’s ear. She could not long have borne it ; but before 
I her nervous irritability had sought relief, as it must soon have 
done, in tears, the door opened. 

It was not her uncle, but her cousin Henry, who entered ; 
Henry, whom, years before, in happier times, Martha had 
nursed and soothed, when suffering from a spinal disease, 
which, though afterwards alleviated by surgical skill, had 
never been cured. Pale, sickly, stunted in growth, and 
sliglitly deformed, he stood now by Martha’s side for the 
first time during many years. 

Martha, dear cousin Martha,” he said, grasping Jier 
hand ; I am glad to see you. It is long, long since — i)ut 
never mind : you are going to stay now you are here : stay to 
dinner, Martha ; let us begin the new year in another fashion 
from the last. I am sick of these horrid misunderstandings ; 
and so are you, Martha, 1 know you are.” 

“ Henry !” whispered his elder sister, in a low monitory tone. 

‘^You need not ‘Henry’ me in that way, Emily: 1 know 
what I am saying. Mother, dear motlier, don’t frown. I may 
not see another new year’s day; and I know 1 am rigi \ 
You will stay, Martha; be my guest this evening, d... 
cousin ; there’s to be a party, or sometiung of the sort, i 
believe ; but we won’t mind tJiat ; you shall tell me the old 
stories again, and ” 

Until now Martha could not utter a reply, her cousin spoke 
so earnestly and rapidly. “ 1 would willingly stay, Henry,” 
at length she said, in a low tone ; “ that is, 1 would gladly 

stay if I could, and if Yes, Henry, I am sorry that 

there are misunderstandings ; but I could not stay to-day if 
they were removed. My father is unwell, and does not even 
know where I now am.” 

“ Martha came to see your father, Henry ; and you really 
should not work yourself up so,” said Mrs. Locke ; “ you know, 

- dear, that the doctor says excitement should be avoided.” 

“ It is over, mother,” replied the young man. “ 1 should 
have been glad if Martha could have stayed ; but as she can- 
not-* — ,” without finishing the sentence, he relinquished his 
cousin’s hand, and sank upon a couch near the fire. “ This is my 
throne, Martlxa,” he said; “ but I am a feeble monarch, you see.” 
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There is papa,” said Emily, eagerly ; “ suppose Martha 
were to step into his private room, mamma, as she wishes to 
see him.” And poor Martha was coldly bowed out of the 
presence of her aunt and cousins. « 

* * * # 

There was music that evening in that same drawing-room. 
It was a new year’s party, and Martha’s “ fair and fortunate” 
cousins received the flattering attentions of the guests as their 
rightful tribute. Reclining on his couch w^as their brother. 
His infirmity released him from any further participation than 
lie ])lcased in the gaieties of that evening, and he chose to 
be silent and apparently unconcerned. “ Poor Henry, you 
must not mind him, you know, he is strangely wayward at 
times,” his mother said, and so liis sisters said. Presently he 
roused himself: 

I don’t like your songs, Kate,” he said ; I could sing a 
better myself.” 

‘‘Why don’t you then, Henry? You were asked to take 
the harj) just now’, and you would not.” 

“I have altered my mind tlien. Tell them to bring it 
here and Henry Locke raised himself on his couch. He 
liad a fine ear, good taste, a master’s hand, and a clear voice. 
“ Hush ! Henry is going to play.” 

“What shall it be?” asked Kate, with some sheets of 
music in her hand. 

“ None of that stuff. I have something in my head and 
as he spoke his fingers were on the strings. 

“ AMieii the day is bright,” he sang — 

“ When the day is bright, walk thou warily : 

111 the <Uisky night, step on cheerily. 

Dazzled by the sunny ray. 

Thou inayst stumble, faint, or stray ; 

Walk then warily. 

When benighted and forloni. 

Every moment nears the morn ; 

Go on cheerily. 

“ Bless the welcome light, flowing over thee : 

Shrink not from the night, though it cover thee. 

Duties bring they, ni^ht or day ; 

Onwarl( homeward, lies thy way : 

Press on warily. 

Slack not for the noontide heat, 

Nor from night’s chill shades retreat : 

Speed on cheerily. 


TWO YEAK^S DAYS 


i When the day is past, on, on, cheerily ; 

I Morn will come at last, though night dreary be. 

I Hope, the star that does not set, 

Leads thee forward, cheers thee yet ; 

• Onward warily. 

Be it night, or be it day. 

In thy homeward, heavenward way, 

Press on cheerily.” 

“ What an odd song ! where did you get it, Henry ? ” asked 
his sister ; “ though I need not ask you,” she added, “ it is 
one of your strange fancies.” 

“ You are wrong for once, Emily. I have had it by me 
years and years. It is one of Martha Eastwood’s: dear 
cousin Martha’s.” He caught the eye of his father as he 
spoke, and his own did not blench. 

“Whose did you say that song might be?” asked 
Mr. Locke quickly. 

“ Cousin Martha’s, father.” 

m * ¥it 

A year rolls quickly round, whether its moments be light- 
ened with joys or loaded with cares. Another new year’s day 
is come. 

To Martha the year just past has been a calm and quiet 
one. It began in dark and gloomy apprehensions ; it has 
ended in thanksgiving for the past and hopes for the future. 

To Martha’s uncle it iias been a year of losses and crosses, 
disappointments and sorrows. It began in self-sufficiency and 
worldly vanity ; it has ended in contrition, we trust, and self- 
abasement. 

There are friends this new year’s day in his drawing-room ; 
they are Martha and Frank ; none besides. I 

The couch, we miss that ; poor Henry’s “ throne ;” and the 
harp whose strings he touched so well — we miss that too. He 
will never again seek rest from wearing pain on that coucli, 
nor accompany with the soft tones of his voice the music of 
that harp. They are removed from sight, and the ^ief- 
stricken mother weeps afresh when she remembers how Henry 
said, a-year ago, “ I may mt see anoth^ new year’s day, dear 
mother.” He has been six months dead. 

Mr. Locke is a poorer man, by some thojpands, than he was 
a-year ago. The share-market has been depressed since then, 
and is still “going down.” Those shares which the busy 
speculator last new year’s day commiissioned his broker to 
purchase, are worthless on this. If he had not soon stopped 
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I short in his speculations, he would by tiiis time have been 
; penniless. 

I Fraiili Eastwood is beginning to prosper. He received uii- 
I expected promotion some months since, has saved more than 
I twenty pounds, or he WHuld not be here, and he has provided 
j a comfortable home for his father and sister. They will soon 
I follow him to London, 

j '*1 have much to say to you, Martha,” — it is her uncle 
I who speaks in affectionate tones, “ but I must not trust myself 
I now. But tell your father, Martlia ; tell him, Frank, how 1 
I regret that we were ever separated in affection. The fault 
I Avas mine ; tell liim that 1 say so. 1 have told him ; but tell 
I him from me again, dear Martha, how deeply grateful I feel 
fur his syni])athy with us in our sorrow — our deep sorrow. To 
you, Martha, once more I say, forgive me for my imkindness 
to you last new year’s day.” 

‘‘ Uncle, dear micle, why speak again of that ? Your unex- 
pected kindness the next day 

Martha, a-year ago this evening dear Henry sang, in his 
touching tones, some verses that you gave him, he said, years 
before. They went to my lieart, Martha ; and 1 could not 
get rid of them. All through that night, and the next morn- 
ing, I could think of nothing but, “ When the day is bright, 
walk tiiou warily.” Ah ! Martha, the day was bright with 
me then ; and I was not walking warily. I felt that I was 
not. Those lines began to turn my heart to you, and now I 
thank you, most earnestly, for the lesson they taught me,” 

“ The same lesson is better taught elsewhere, dear uncle.” j 
Yes ; but I had never learned it before ; or if I had, I had 
forgotten it, till it w^as thus brought to my mind. There are 
some so dull, dear Martha, that they must have line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, before they can understand ; well 
for them iJf they understand at last.” 


The new" year opened upon Martha with brightened pros- 
pects. She had learned to trust and not be afraid. Should 
the cloiidy and dark day return— as it may, for she is in a 
changing world — may she have attained strength to bear, and 
faith to look beyond the cloiid. 

The new year op^ed upon her uncle with less dazzlii^ 
brightness than did the last. He had learned not to boast 
himself of the morrow, because we know not what a day 
may bring fortli. He has heard the rod, ^d who has ap- 
pointed it; he has “ humbled himself under the mighty 
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hand of God ; and should the sun of prosperity again shine 
warmly upon may he be evermore kept from saying 
in his heart, “ My mountain stands strong : I shall never be 
moved.” G. e. s. 

THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 

Turn and look back upon life’s pilgrimage. Some have 
travelled far, while others have proceeded only a little way. 
The path of all is strewed with memorials of Divine goodness, 
calling forth thankfulness and praise : nor can any one tieny 
that the main business of beings dependent upon the Almighty 
Author of eveiy blessing should be devotion and piety. Have 
you begun to attend to this pammount claim ? Is the service 
of God according to his revealed will your chief concern ? 
Perhaps wdth some many years are gone, and the i)rincipal 
matter demanding care has been utterly neglected. 

Imagine an individual who has an important task assigned 
him to fulfil. The period allotted for it is a. single day. 
Momentous coiiseqdences depend upon his conduct. And 
though a day may constitute the term, circumstances may 
arise to shorten its continuance. The weather may be u!i])ro- 
pitious. Something may happen to prevent liis working, lie 
may be called aw^ay at any moment. Such are the conditions 
of his service, and lie knows it. lie is, therefore, urged to 
begin his work at daybreak~to begin as soon as he can see. 
He is assured by the master that the freshness of the morning 
is best suited to liis task ; that the earlier he begins tiie eusicr 
will be his toil ; that procrastination is dangerous, because no 
one knows what may happen ere the day shall close. Suppose 
the sun has risen, and shone cheerily over meadow and field, 
woodland and brook ; that the third, the sixth, the ninth hour 
of day-light is come, leaving but a little space between it and 
eventide; yet that the work is undone, uncommenced, un- 
touched. Perhaps there are indications of a storm, or there is 
some one coming with a message for the servant to call him 
elsewhere. Yet nothing is attempted in the way of service. 
The man is in the vineyard all the day idle. Is this the case 
with the reader ? Is life’s day far spent ? does the sun hasten 
to its setting? Is affliction overcasting the sky, and death 
standing at the door ; and still is the satvation of the soul left 
uncared for? We can conceive how the slothful one just 
imagined ought to be startled as he hears the clock strike the 
hour of noon, pjr an hour still nearer to that which is to finish 
the day for worL The opening of another year is to you like 
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the striking of the clock. What is the hour it tells ? How 
much time is gone ! how little is left ! Yet your great work 
is untouched. There are, besides, admonitory circumstances. 
The sunlight which has invited you to activity is melting away 
before the coming shadows of the grave and death. Yet your 
work is untouched. 

Look back over a shorter space — over the year gone by. 
Events of different kinds have happened. The condition of 
all men is chequered. None are so prosperous as to have no 
affliction, none so afflicted as to have no comfort. The ex- 
tremes of unshadowed bliss and unrelieved misery are the 
conditions of another world, not of tliis. At all events,* in 
last year’s history you find enough to awaken gratitude to 
the Giver of all good, and enough to remind you that this is 
not your rest. 

Let tlu^ Ciiristian look back, and remember that events 
leave behind them nothing -that is permanent save their 
effects on character ; that character will produce effects which 
will run on through all elements. Let him ask what has 
been his religious Idstory tI\rough another year. Have Chris- 
tian considerations supremely swayed his course ? Has Chris- 
tian faith been alive and vigorous? Has Christian hope 
blended with and surpassed all other hopes? Has Christian 
love bound the heart to Christ, and to Christ’s people for 
Christ’s sake ? What has been the moral result of the year ? 
Has it been an increase in true health ? Is that passage of 
Scripture applicable to it, “Better is the end of a tiling than 
tlie beginning ? ” Or have advantages been misimproved ; and 
sermons hearfl, and volumes read, and sabbaths spent in vain? 
Have spiritual feelings been checked, plans of usefulness 
tiirown aside, opportunities promising benefits to others lost, 
and things said and done entailing mischief which can never 
now be stayed or checked ? It was a beautiful arrangement, 
under the Jewish dispensation, that both the civil and sacred 
year at its opening pointed to the Lamb of God ; the day of 
atonement in the one case, the passover in the other, perfonn- 
ing this gracious office. This Arrangement shadows forth the 
Christian’s resource amidst the sorrows of fresh repentance. 
The heart is not left to burst with anguish. In the mediation 
of Christ there is a healing balm. 

. As to the present, every Christian should inquire into, his 
positimi, “ Whereabouts am I ? ” A man walking on a turn- 
pike road, with milestones beside him, can easily tell just 
where he is. A sailor on the Atlantic flnds it not so easy. 

' ^8 
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Yet there are natural s%ns which may be consulted in the 
latter case, more certain than even the artificial ones in the 
fonner. The man looking at the milestones is like the trades- 
man looking at his accounts; the sailor looking up to the 
heavens and making observations on the sun and stars, is like 
tlie Christian measuring his spiritual progress. There are 
infiiUible marks by which he may know whereabouts he is and 
whither he is going. In what degree is faith triumphant 
over sense ? and love over selfishness ? and holy courage over 
* fear? and spirituality of mind over a worldly temper? and 
self-control over passiori? and purity over sensualism? Is 
duty getting easier, and temptation losing power, and 
inbred corruption growing weaker? Is the standard of Chris- 
; tian virtue, devotion, and piety more nearly approached ? the 
apostles better imitated ? Christ more closely followed ? 

Every Christian should mqui'e into his dangers. Evil 
lurks under many forms, and sometimes requires a quick eye 
for its detection. Each should ask, What are the temptations 
that most imperil me ? Are they such as lead to avarice, or 
dissioation, or sloth, or pride, or scepticism, or revenge? 
j Wnere the enemy is strongest, there let a double watch be set ; 
particular employments have particular dangers. It would 
be well jf every man, at the opening of a new year, whether 
his occupation be mercantile, professional, mechanical, or 
literary, would mark the quarter whence dangers are most 
likely to come to him. Some look very triumphantly in the 
diitjction where they are not at all exposed to attack, but tiini 
their backs upon and see not the avenue through which the 
foe is actually pressing on that very moment to an assault. 
But temptations do not arise wdiolly from without. In our 
own hearts we have a dangerous enemy. When outer harmful 
influences are at rest, here is an inmate to be watched most 
jealously. It is deceitful above all things^ and, therefore, in 
all our converse with it we must deal very faitlifully, and in 
our intewogations be very close and plain and strict. One 
that has often deceived us deserves to be treated with suspi- 
cion. There is terrible truth in the words, ‘‘ He that trusteth 
in his own heart is a fool." 

Every Christian should inquire into his duties ; wnat they 
are, and how they are done, if done at all ; and if not done, 
why. neglected. The family, the church, the world, must 
come in for a due share of consideration, and the responsi- 
bilities incurred in reference to each should be carefully 
weighed and measured. Christians should be ever guided by 
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the dictates of enlightened conscience, and moved by the 
impulses of sanctified love. Conscience is the law, and love 
the motive; do the blended powers of love and conscience 
animate us ? If but feebly, theniiet us this year resolve to 
yield ourselves to their supreme authority. If we have too 
often rebelled against their government, let it be our steady 
jmrpose now to cease from that rebellion, and with dependence 
upon Divine grace, to become the loyal subjects of that empire 
wiiicli, if universally established, would comparatively make a 
heaven of earth. 

Ill relation to the future we will limit our view to the pre- 
sent new year. Two suppositions may be entertained respect- 
ing it. 

1. That you will live through it. Are you prepared for 
all that it will bring? It is laden with obligations; are you 
ready to lake them up and carry them ? to be diligent and 
earnest and faithful in the fulfilment of all social duties, all 
gospel prece])ts ? Are you looking up to God for his Spirit 
to strengthen and bless you, cultivating a deep sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, feeling ever in the Divine presence, and 
con>oious that the secret of all holy service is the indwelling 
>vithiii the .soul of Christ’s quickening love? If hitherto a 
barren professor, one resembling the fig-tree with leaves oijly, 
are you detcriuined that lie who has sj)ared you to see another 
year siiall ])ehol(l some fruit before the year is gone? Very 
fearful is tJie warning iu tlie parable; the tree was spared 
on one condition, ‘^If it bear fruit, w'cll ; if not, then after 
that tliou sliall cut it down.” 

Are y(Hi prepared for its possible events — poverty, bereave- 
ments, sickness? One thing only can prepare you; faith in 
God, resting on his gracious providence, and looking to his 
Son, tlie surety of the gospel covenant, and the medium 
through w horn a gracious providence is ever adrainisterai To 
a man wlio has sucli faith no event can come amiss. Without 
it we are prepared for nothing. All circumstances will bring 
along with them a malign influence; affliction will only excite 
munuuring, and prosperity will only increase insensibility. 

2. But take the other supposition; that the sentence is 
roconied against you, “ This year thou shall die.” Are you 
prepared lor that? A preparation for death is the same thing 
as a preparation for life. Those who are fit to live are lit to 
(lie. All unbeliever in Christ, a man destitute of the Holy 
Spirit, one wlio is wdtliout God and without hope in the w^orld, 
is not ready for either. The humble disciple of Jesus, the 
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soul renewed by ‘‘ the washing of regeneration,” he who has 
thus become a child of God, is ready for both. ‘‘For liim to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain,” The exhortation to such 
as have secured this prd|>aration is, persevere. “lie tliat 
shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 

But how will some answer the question? “Not quite 
prepared,” you are ready to reply. “ Not at all prepared,” it 
may be conscience honestly whispers. Utterly unpre])arpd for 
that event which above every other is momentous — that evcMit 
which may come to-morrow — tliat event wdiich will leave no 
opj)ortunity for repairing th(^ neglect of pre])aration ! Pre- 
pared for everything, anticipating everything but tliat ! Your 
accounts settled, your “ house in order,” your will madc^ ; all 
secular arrangements complete and exact : but tiie one thing 
which exceeds evei^^ other — as the heavens flo the earth — not 
anticipated; the account wdth God not settled; spiritual in- 
terests not })ut ill order; the .surrender of the soul into t1u‘ 
hands of a faithful Creator not made ! You are ])rcpared fir 
all demands but the last. You have anticijiated all obligations 
but the highest. Here prudence is at fault — so imieh at 
fault, as to make its exercise, merely in other resyx'cts, look 
like folly. Let past inditfenmc'e to the one thing neeilful 
provoke sliame and lead to rejientauce. “ Oh that thi'y 
were wise, that they understood this, tliat they would considin* 
their latter end !” j. s. 


THE BKIDAL PAiiTY. 

It had been a snowy night, succeeded by a morning of daz- 
zling brightness. Ever}" roof, and tree, and shnib. was 
decked in radiant white, and not a sjiot or blemish ayijieared to 
interfere w"ith the pure beauty of the scone. Mud and mire, 
brown, black, or grey, dead branch and withered leaf,, brick 
and stone, thatch and hedge, ditch and stream, were all liidden 
beneath the crisp mantle that shone sparkling and beautiful 
beneath the beams of the morning sun. 

“ Cold, cold as Lapland, Norah ! ” said a gentleman, look- 
ing out from the door of a pretty cottage which stood in the 
midst of the snowy landscape ; “ but it will not hurt you if 
you are well wrapped up.” And fortfe he stepped, accom- 
panied by a young lady enveloped in a warm fuired cloak and 
snow boots. 

“ What a morning for the wedding ! ** she exclaimed with a 
shiver ; but, oh, how beautiful I how exquisitely beautiful ! ” 
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she added as she paused to look again on the white world 
around her. 

“ Is it not a most suitable robe wherewith nature has 
arrayed herself for the occasion ? ” asked her companion with 
a smile. 

It is wonderfully beautiful indeed,” she repeated. Look, 
there is not a particle of winter’s gloom left upon a single 
thing ; the very ends of the leafless sprays are hung with icy 
(liaimmds. It is almost a pity to step upon this pure lovely 
carpet; but, oh, I must beg you to wait a moment, dear 
uncle, I have dropped my handkerchief, it lies at tlie door 
there. Dear, dear, what a dirty thing ! I must run back for 
anotlier, tliis cannot be the right one.” i 

“ Take care you do not slip, my dear, there is plenty of 
time,” said her uncle, and away went Norah. She presently 
returned, saying, No, it is the Iiandkerchief I had laid ready, 
of fine cambric; but it looked such a strange colour, I 
lliought I had made a mistake: I beg your pardon for keep- j 
ing you waiting, uncle.” 

I hope you have not made a worse mistake and put on a j 
dirty gown, Norah,” said he gravely ; you know it will be a 
])right and gay assemblage tins morning' at our friend’s.” 

‘‘ Dear, no, uncle, it is as white as muslin can be ; but 

really * and turning to the sunshine, slie heltl aside tlie 

ample cloak to disclose the folds of worked muslin wldeli 
descu'iided' to the ground. 

It ciTfaitdy does not look clean, my dear,” said her uncle, 
disapprovingly. 

NoraJi was greatly disconcerted, for Jier dress looked some- , 
thing like pale dirty yellow, and the party she was going to j 
join was the bridal train of a young friend and neiglibour. j 

But after gazing for a moment in vexed surprise her coun- i 
tenance brightened again. i 

‘‘ Oh, now 1 know what it is ! ” she cried. “ Don’t you see, i 
my dear uncle, that everything pretending to whiteness must 
loolaii discoloured upon this dazzling snow, which not even the 
smoke of a cottage cliimuey has yet presumed to defile. My 
dress will look well enough among the rest, I doubt not ; but 
how very stupid I was not to perceive what made my poor 
Jmndkerchief look so badly !” 

“ Oh, is that it ? ” replied her uncle, drily. Tlieri come 
along, we shall see presently whether your laundress is in fault 
or not ; but I hope you will not look conspicuously dirty.’’ 

Norah laughed gaily as she replied that no texture, nor 
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Hsoapj nor skill, could produce anything to bear a moment's ‘ 
comparison with the whiteness of new-fallen snow. By this 
time they had reached their destination, which was at a short 
distance ; and the good uncle presently saw his niece mingling 
with the happy group of young friends, as fair and elegant as 
any among them. 

Well, dear uncle ” she said, as they met at home after the 
enjoyments of the day were over, “ did you notice any pecu- 
liarity in the colour of my dress, after all your misgivings 
upon its cleanliness ? ” 

Nothing very different from those of the wJiole party, my 
dear, I thought you all looked dirty together, in comparison 
with the dazzling purity of the scene outside the liouse.” 

It really was a most unfortunate morning for showing off’ 
our bridal costume in white procession,” said Norah, laughing 
merrily ; “ but I never thought you would have taken so 
much notice, of us, nor have cared so mucii how I looked, 
dear uncle.” 

“ I notice and care about everything that concerns you, my 
child ; and being invited to another bridal party, which I wish 
you to attend, it is important that the apparel in which you 
are to appear be considered carefully before the time arrivtjs.” 

‘‘Dear uncle, where can it be? It must indeed be im- 
portant,^or you to think of such a thing as dress ! ” 

“ It is the only party in wliich I am intensely solicitous 
about your appearance, my precious child,” said he, laying 
his hand upon her head, and gazing fondly on the young foce 
.that was turned towards him with an expression of doubt and 
inquiry. 

“ It is to ‘ the marriage supper of the Lamb.' Is my 
Norah ready to accompany me there ? Has she a robe wliite 
and beautiful enough to bear the semtiny of the royal gaze 
when the King -eornes in to see the guests? It must be 
whiter than snow, radiant as light, whiter far than any fuller 
on earth can whiten it Have you such a dress, my child i ” 

“I fear not, uncle,” she said hesitatingly. “It is the 
garment of holiness to which you allude, and I know I am 
not holy enough to meet the searching eye of God.” 

Then you could not attend that wedding party, Norah, 
without the certainty of being disowned and rejected by the 
Bridegroom, for no guest may tarry theace in any but the attire 
which he has himself prescribed.” 

‘‘lam sincerely anxious to be good, dear uncle. You do 
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not know how often I resolve, and how hard I try to keep my 
resolutions. I have begun to work for the poor this winter, 
and to visit them. I give away all I can spare. I teach the 
children at the school ; and all these things are ^ht, are they 
not ? ” 

. Quite right, my dear Norah, and tell very well among 
your fellow-creatures. They are like your white dress, which 
looked clean enough among those that were no whiter, but 
which, contrasted with the snow, looked absolutely dirty. 
Compare your efforts after holiness, your good resolutions,^ 
your right actions, that you have just named, with the demands 
of God^s perfect law, and see how they will look.” 

I cotifess they will look, as my cambric handkerchief did 
upon the new-fallen snow, like dirty rags.” 

Most true, dear Norah. Then we must give up the hopd 
of spinning this bridal garment out of our own good deeds, 
must we not ? Nothing we can produce is fit to present before 
God as a title to acceptance for the future, or in atonement 
for the past. Left to ourselves, we are in sorry plight for the 
summons to the great presence-chamber of the King of kings. 
Yet appear we must, to joy and blessedness, or to w^oe and 
shame for ever. Have you ever thought of this, my child, or 
is such a solemn theme distasteful to you ? ” 

It is interesting to me now, my dear kind uncle, from the 
manner in which you have introduced it, and I desire much to 
learn all you Will teach me ; but I know such thoughts have 
been too often dismissed as dull and intrusive, and therefore 
my lieart cannot be really touched with the love of God. Tell 
me then how I may hope to be with you among the accepted 
guests.” 

There is a robe, dear child, a robe of surpassuig beauty, 
ready for all who, casting asid^ every other, really desire to 
be covered with it. It is a costly robe, too ; for it is w^oven 
of infinite sufifering and infinite obedience^ w/ought together 
by the heart and hand of infinite mercy and lover— Christ’s 
death as our atonement for sin; Christ’s merits as our passport 
to acceptance with the holy God. To believe this, to appro* 
priate this under a consciousness of our own utter helplessness 
and sinfulness, is to be saved. It is to array ourselves in the 
dress that will stand the gaze of heaven, that will shine in f 
spotless beauty before the Sun of righteousness himself. Thm | 
clad we may sing with the ^^phet, ‘ I will greatly rejoice in 
the Lord, my soul shall be Joyful in my God ; for he hath | 
clothed me with the garments of salvation* Ite hath covered [ 
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me with the robe of righteousness/ This, too, was the happy 
climax of Paul’s ambition ; to be ‘ found in Christ, not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
by faith/ Do you at all understand this, Norah ? ” 

I think I do a little, dear uncle. It means that wo niuftt 
hide ourselves, as it were, in or behind another, and that ojiiy 
other is the Son of God. And to be in Christ is to believe 
that all he did was done for us, so that his work is as if it 
^were our work ; and when God looks on us in Christ, he 
sees nothing of our sin, but only Chrisfs lioliness. Is that 
the meaning ? ” 

“ It is, my dear girl, only let your heart clasp wliat your 
reason apprehends, and you will be robed as I desire ; but it is 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness. No creed, 
no theory, however scriptural, can make this righteousness our 
own. It must be implanted by tlie Holy Spirit of Gf)d in 
the heart that is brought under his influence. The materials 
(if I may use such an exprefesion) of salvation are all Divine ; 
and no human meddling must ^ allowed to mar their all- 
sufficiericy. God bestows and man is to receive salvation. 
Then the Bestower is honoured when the recipient acts out in 
his life among men the proofs of the holy influence whicii lias 
acted savingly within.” 

“I see,” said Norah, thoughtfully, ^‘I see that I Jiave 
made a great mistake for a long time jiast, and jierhaps other 
young people may be doing the same. I tliought tliat by try- 
ing to do good, and to keep my mind from wicked thoughts, 
and by being kind to the poor, God would be pleased with me^; 
and if I did imfortunately do wrong yesterday, I would make 
up for it by increased goodness to-day.” 

You are riot the first little Pharisee who has tried tliat 
plan, my Norah ; it is the religion »of the natural heart. But 
it is in God’s book alone we find ‘ the way, the truth, and tiie 
' life.’ You cannot by a life of penitence and tears blot put the 
guilt of one single sin. A patnarch experimentally said, ‘ If 
I wash myself with snow-water, and make my hands never so 
clean, yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and mine om n 
clothes shall abhor me.’ And God’s own comment upon self- 
dependent effort to put away sin is this ; ‘ Though thou wash 
thee with nitre, and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is 
marked before me, saith the Lord God.’ But the man who 
was taught by the eternal Spirit the nature and power of the 
; true cleansing cried, ‘ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
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clean ; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.* ‘ Though 
yDur sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow/ said God. 
And how? Mark, Norah, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.* The description of the 
redeemed is this : they ‘ have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.* They are that beauti- 
ful bride, the Lamb*s wife, of whom it is said, ‘ To her w^as 
granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and 
w hite ; for the fine linen is the righteousness of saints.* See 
how the snow has covered up all the impurities and deformi- 
ties of the objects on which it has fallen ; so doe^the righteous- 
mss of Jesus, imputed to us, cover all the spots and blemishes 
w hicli disfigure our best doings of w^hatever kind. Looking 
on us in him, God sees not iniquity in Jacob, nor perverseness 
in Israel ; but his people are perfect through his ‘ comeliness * , 
wdiioli he puts upon them.** 

“ It is very wonderful,” said Norah : “ how different from 
any plan w e could devise for salvation 1 ** 

“ So wonderful is it, that but for tlie grace of God w'e can- 
not really believe it. ‘ No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.* ** 

“ But, uncle, a thorgnt strikes me, whether iboliiih or not I 
must let you jtidge. This beautiful snow, to w^hich tlie purity 
of Christ*s righteousness is likened, is, after all, only a vapour, 
w hich has ascended from the earth, congealed, and fallen back 
again in another and p\irer form ; so it is not a perfect illustra- 
tion of that w hich is all Divine, it is of the earth still.** 

“ Arc you frying your ingenuity at an argument, Norah? ** 
said her uncle, smiling. “ I have no objection to meet it, 
liow^ever, though it is not necessary that a figure used to illus- 
trate Divine truth be absolutely perfect under every aspect. 
Consider again, and you may observe that your remark orJy 
elicits another of the beauties of the simile. The vapour, of 
wddeh the snow is formed, rises from the earth. So did the 
human nature of the God-man, whose righteousness is imputed 
to his people. He took our nature, ‘ was made in the likeness 
of sinful flesh,’ rejecting, not its infirmities, but its defile- 
ments ; and having in it fulfilled God’s law, and paid man’s 
penalty, he has promised to change our nature into the like- 
ness of his glory, and to pepple with incorruption and immor- 
tality the world he has so dearly loved.” 

“ I like that thought, imcle, and am glad that my objection 
caused you to remind me that Jesus is man as well as God. 
It brings him so close to us.” 
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“ It does, my child. He is man, with tenderest sympathie 
to feel, as well as God mighty to save.” 

But one thing more, and I have enough to think upon a1 
present. Tell me, uncle, if we cannot make ourselves accept- 
able to God, where is the use of those good works to which 
we are exhorted so earnestly ? ” 

“ They are the good fruit of the good tree, Norah. I did 
not say that they are not acceptable, when springing from the 
constraining influence of true religion in the heart. On the 
contrary, everything done for tlie love and honour of God’s 
dear Sou is npt only accepted but rewarded. Even the most 
insignificant action arising firom the right motive shall not 
lose its reward. But if done as a ground of merit, a plea for 
pardon, a bargain-making with an offended God, a million of 
good works are utterly vain in his sight. As the fruit on the 
tree, as the flower on the stem, good actions, sweet tempers, 
gentle words, kind charities should abound, to honour God, to 
bless our fellows, and adorn ourselves ; but the richer tlie fruit, 
the more fragrant the flower, the less you will find it de[)eiided 
on by him \vho bears it, and the dearer is that spotless righteoiis- 
na^s, the sweeter that lovely name that is reposed on for every 
hope, and pleaded for every mercy which cheers the just man’s 
brightening path to glory. Now, gcxxl night, my Norali. 
Forget not the bridsd day of God’s chosen people, and seek 
that beautiful attire which will outdazzle the sun in Jiis 
strength, and cast into shade even the white purity of new- 
fallen snow.” R. T. 


KENARD CUTLER; OR, THE UNKED HOUSE. 

This is a pretty village, and, no doubt, when tlie sun shifies 
on the tower and the scattered cottages, it is very cheerful ; 
but the day is dark, and the wind is fitful and gusty. All 
fitir weather would never do for us; 

If I were not a stranger in the village, I should know the 
history of this old house, with its broken roof and ragged 
windows. It looks the very picture of gloom and desolation. 
The court-yard is overgrown with grass, the stone wall is 
broken down, and how hollow the wind sounds as it whistles 
through the damp, dilapidated walls ! I never saw a more 
dismal dwelling. Oh ! here comes an old man hobbling on 
two sticks. I dare say that he knows all about it. ‘ Can 
you tell me why this house^ is left in ruins ? I suppose you 
are acquainted with its history ? ” 
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I ought to know a little about it, sir, if anybody does, 
seeing that I have lived in the village, man and boy, above 
threescore out of my fourscoie years. My days must now be 
nearly numbered, for man is as the grass that withers, and the 
flower that fades away.” 

“ True, there is but a step between us and death : but 
wiiat of the old house here?” 

‘‘ The less we say about it, sir, the better, though for the 
matter of tliat it seems to tell its own tale. I oftm think 
that every one who looks at it must give a sort of guess at the 
evil that was done in it. Better let it alone. There are some 
things that you can hardly, talk about without seeming to rake 
the dead out of their graves.” 

“ What you have said has only increased my desire to know 
more. Many years must have rolled away since the old 
house was tenanted.” 

“ You are right there, sir ; and many more are likely to 
pass before any one will live in it. But you shall hear a 
little of the affair. It is a long story, but 1 will cut it short. 
Kenard Cutler had two brothers, Caleb and Clement, and it 
w'lis always said that, poor as they were, a great property was 
coining to them. Years passed on, and what was long looked 
for came at last. The property was theirs, that is, it should 
iiave been theirs, but Kenard overreached his brothers, and 
^vronged them out of what belonged to them.” 

That was sad. God's wond forbids any man to ‘ go 
beyond and defraud his brother in any matter,' because ^ the 
Lord is tlie avenger of all such,’ 1 Thes. iv. 6. I suppose he 
•ad little good for his ill-gotten gains.” 

“ Very little indeed. The loss of the property was hardly 
felt by Clement, for he was hardy and strong, and used to 
labour, so that he did not want it ; but Caleb did want it, for 
he was a cripple, yet Kenard would not give him a sixpence. 
What made the matter worse was, that Kenard had always 
passed for a God-fearing man.” 

“ Yes, that did make it worse indeed. ‘ Whoso hath this 
world's good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
Godinhim?'” IJohn iii. 17. 

Poor Caleb, before his death, giving way to anger and 
bitterness, in the extremity of Ms distress cursed his brother.” 

Ah ! I am sorry to hear that. But how long did Kenard 
enjoy his ill-acquired wealth ? ” 

‘‘ Enjoy it I 1 hardly think, sir, that he enjoyed it a single 
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hour after Caleb’s death ; he was a miserable man. His was 
a wicked deed, but I "wish Caleb had not cursed him.” 

“ And what of Clement? How did he behave himself? ” 

“ His heart was hot enough^ and angry enough ; but God 
kept him back from cursing his brother. When Kenard had 
secured the property he took this hquse, in which he lived a 
^vretched life, and died a miserable deatli.” 

‘‘ So it is: ‘ One dieth in his full strength, being wdiolly at 
ease and quiet. — Another dieth in the bitterness of his soul. 
They shall lie down alike in the dust, and the worms shall 
cover them,’ Job xxi. 23, 26. But did Kenard’s conscience 
accuse him ? ” 

“ It did, sir, for it cried aloud with a mighty cry, and gave 
Jdm no peace night nor day. He had quarrelled witli his 
richer neighbours, and gone to law with tliem. How' could he 
look for justice who had acted so unjust a part ? He lost the 
day in all his law trials, and was stripped of the wealth he had 
unrighteously obtained. He might be said to be a beggar 
when he died. In his last moments his brother Clement went 
to him and forgave him, but he raved, and tore his hair, and 
said that Caleb’s curse was heavy on him. Oh, sir, it is ‘a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living Cod !’ To 
have a ‘ fearful lookingj for of judgment and fiery indignation 
and well may we put up the prayer, ‘ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let ray last end be like his !’ Num. xxiii. 10. 
Again I say that the sin of Kenard Cutler was great, but I 
wish that Caleb had not cursed him. It wus a pity, but it was 
done, sir, in the agony of his soul.” 

Yours is a melancholy story, and sets fortli in a stroi% 
light the truth of the text, ‘ There is no peace unto the 
wicked,’” Isa. xlviii. 22. 

“ People say, sir, that Caleb’s curse reaches even to the old 
house, which is called the ‘ linked House,’ on account of its 
gloom and loneliness, and the fearful character it has had ever 
since the awful death of Kenard Cutler. Two or three per- 
sons are at law about it now^, so that it can hardly be said to 
have an owner.” 

“ And what became of Clement, for I should like to see 
him ? What do you know of him ? ” 

“ He is very aged now, and infirm, but having a trifle of 
money coming in from his savings, he lives a contented life, 
thankful to God for his manifold mercies to him. He still 
hobbles about the village, and now and then comes here to 
look at the old house, though through mercy he lias been led 
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to seek after another house, ‘ a building of God, an house not 
made with. hands, eternal in the heavens,’ 2 Cor. v. 1. 1, sir, 
am Clement Cutler.” G, m. 


A SINNEE AwJicENED. i 

The circumstances related in the following memoir are of an 
interesting character, and seem calculated, by God’s grace, to ^ 
lead sinners at every stage of life to accept his mercy, and to 
encourage CliristiaiLs in labouring and praying for the salvation 
of oven the most unpromising. 

During many years prior to his death, Herbert Badcock 
liad been residing in London, and it is painful to add that 
those years were spent in the service of Satan.* At length, as 
lie was one day walking through Holborn with a friend, he 
felt suddenly convinced of the folly and sinfulness of his past 
life. He could not at any time trace this impression to any 
outward cause. He always thought and spoke of it as the 
work of the Holy Spirit by a direct influence on his heart. 
But so powerfully was he wrought upon, that he stopped in 
the street, and said to his friend, ‘ 0 Bill! I have lived for 
flfty years in the world to myself, and have forgotten God.” 
He returned to his home full of anguish ; and this thought, 

I have lived flfty years in the 'world to myself, and have for- 
gotten God,” seemed to be sounding in his ears. 

He now began to be im^ch concerned about his soul and 
eternal things; but a sense of his ingratitude in having 
neglected God so long almost overwhelmed him, and led him 
to fear that his case was a hopeless one. 

^ He iiad no Christian friend to direct or encourage him, and 
lie knew not where to go or to whom to apply for the instruc- 
.tion he so much needed. He began to pray and search the 
Scriptures ; ‘‘ but such was my ignorance,” he said, “ that it 
seemed to me like looking into a hayloft.” He did not know 
whether to look into the books of Moses, or the Kings, or the 
Psalms, or the Kew Testament, for what would be most 
suitable to one in his situation. He, however, confined him* 
self principally to the books of Moses. There he saw some- 
what of the character of God, as a God hating sin ; but he saw 
no hope of pardon for those who had violated God’s holy law 
as he had done, while all the parts relating to sacrifices appeared 
a mystery which he could not comprehend. 

In this state of perplexity and anxiety he remained until he j 
came into Devonshire. He first stayed with his brother for a 
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I short time, and then visited a pious relative. Mr. Badcock 
asked him “ how a poor sinner, who had lived fifty years 
in the world, and had forgotten God, could be saved. Do read 
to me ; do pray with me.” His relation gladly responded to 
liis appeal, and read and o|^nmented on several suitable por- 
tions of God’s word. Badcock was particularly struck with 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, in the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel, and with some portions in John’s Ciospel. 
Prayer was then oflTered, and during this exercise light broke 
in upon his dark mind. He saw and felt that it was only 
through Christ that a sinner could hope to be saved. He w as 
also visited by a gentleman, from whose conversation he derived 
instruction and comfort. 

He went ba^k to his brother’s residence. Shortly after 
arriving there, being in bad health, the writer saw him, and 
inquired into the state of his mind. He said, “I feel that- 
I am a great sinner, and it seems to me that such a sinner is 
not fit to enter heaven.” I directed him to “ the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world and reminded 
him of the declaration of the apostle John, “The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” He said, “ My hope 
centres in Christ, and in what he has done.” 

On another occasion he said, “ Whenever in years past I 
saw Christ represented on the cross as dying for sinners, I 
turned away from the sight, thinking, That is something 
which I cannot understand. WhyH*annot the Almighty pardon 
and save man without the interposition of a second person ?” 

As I saw that his mind was not quite clear on this fun- | 
damental truth (and I fear that this is a doctrine but impe|h 
fectly understood by the majority of men ; hence the preaching 
of the cross is foolishness unto them), I endeavoured to explain 
to him why the Almighty could not, consistently wdtli his 
justice, pardon sinners without the interposition of a second 
person. I told him that God had, for the regulation of our 
conduct, given us laws, which we had broken, and that, as a 
righteous lawgiver, he could not see his laws violated with 
impunity : punishment must follow the violation of just law s. 
Our sovereign, for example, or her representatives, the judges 
and magistrate of our land, cannot maintain the honour of the 
laws, or even act justly, if they allow criminals to escape 
punishment. This, I said, will apply. in the strictest sense to 
the Divine Being, who is holy, just, and true ; hence you may 
see the necessity for the interposition of a second person who 
will act as a substitute for the sinner. For it is evident that 
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if the sinner himself be made to suffer the punishment due to 
his sin, he can never enter heaven, but must be cast down to 
hell. To prevent this fearful consequence, the Son of God 
assumed human nature, became man, that by his sufferings 
and death he might ransom the gui^ly. God taid upon and 
imputed to him our iniquities, and tD^ted him as if he had 
been the sinner, bruising him in our room and stead. Hence 
Christ is frequently represented in the Scriptures as bearing 
our sins in his own body on the tree, and so satisfying the 
claims of God’s holy law and justice in our behalf. 

Now,” I added, “ all that God requires from us in order 
to our salvation is that as sinners we cordially accept Christ’s 
work as undertaken in our behalf, and confidently hope for 
mercy simply through what he has done in our room and stead,” 

I shall not soon forget his fixed attention during these 
i:emarks. When I ceased, he said^rith eagerness^ “ Oh, I see 
it ! I see it ! I now see what I never fully understood before. 
My 'mind had been ocuupied with the inquiry. Why cannot 
the Almighty pardon sinners without the interposition of a 
second ])ei*son ? but I see now why he cannot : his holiness and 
justice stand in the way.” 

I then read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, where so much 
is said of the substitutionary nature of Christ’s sufferings, from 
\vhich he appeared to derive much profit. 

The next time I saw liim he spoke with great thankfulness 
of the interview I had with him when I explained to him the 
necessity for our Lord’s sufferings. He said, “I rest for 
salvation entirely on the work of Jesus Christ.” Tears fell 
frojn his eyes while with uplifted hands he exclaimed, God’s 
love to me is wonderful. He brought me out of London into 
Devonshire to learn all I know of what Christ has done for 
poor guilty sinners. Six months ago I was a poor lost sinner, 
but now I hope to be saved through Christ. Yes, I hope that 
God is reconciled for Christ’s sake. His love to me is won- 
derful,” he repeated. Oh, what a mercy that he brought me 
out of London ! Why, many parts of London are like hell 
upon earth. The greater part of the people live without any 
fear of God, or any concern about their souls, just as I did for 
fifty years. True, I was not like many of them ; I was not 
dissipated, I was not profane, I was not accustomed to despise 
religion; but I did not love God, I did not serve God; I 
thought nothing about my soul. Oh I my sins of omission | 
would sink me to hell for ever if pardon could not be obtained I 
through faith in Christ.” | 
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I asked, “ Did you enjoy peace of mind while you lived in 
the neglect of Grod and religion ?” Peace ! peace !” he said 
with emphasis ; “ no ! no ! a man of the world has no real 
peace. Why, he returns from his parties and amusements, and 
is miserable. I had no peace, though to my companions I 
must have appeared happy, as I laughed and joked,” 

Be it remembered that tiiis is the statement of one who for 
many years tried what the world could do for him. Do not, 
reader, seek your happiness in the world ; it will (iisapj)oint 
you as it did him. Seek it in the service of God, and there 
you will find this invaluable jewel. Understanding tJie poet 
to mean the religion of the Bible, of which faith in Christ is 
the foundation, w^e say, in ids language, 

** ’Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pl^ures while we live; 

^Tis religiorrmust supply 
Solid comfort when we die.” 

But to retuni to my narrative. During anotlier visit Bad- 
cock said, “ I now' see how’^ vile I have be(*n : now I hate 
those sins which occasioned the Saviour’s sufferings. It w«is 
not until I discovered tliat I could not be saved but through 
Christ, that I felt the greatness of my guilt. But now I 
indulge in the hope that all my sins are forgiven tlirough the 
blood of Christ, and that I shall be saved. I indulge in this 
hope because God has said, ^Heaven and (‘artli .shall pass 
away: but my wwds .shall not pass away and he has said, 

‘ He that believeth in Ciirist shall be saved,’ and 1 do believe 
in him witli all my heart. I believe that lie came dow'ii from 
heaven, and that he loved me, and (IikI for me. 1 therefore 
hope to be saved, because,” he repeated with peculiar emotion, 
‘‘ God hi|s said, ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away : but my 
words shall not pass away,’ ” 

On another occasion I r(3ad to him tlie second cliapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Epliesians. He said, That chapter' 
corresponds with my experience. Who should know better 
than I that a man is saved by free grace ? Why, I had no 
righteousness of my own to plead ; I had lived in sin, and had 
forgotten God for fifty years, when he called me. Christ 
saves the vilest who apply to him, and, as a vile sinner, I rely 
upon his promises.” 

When I again visited him he appeared very anxious about 
his wife and friends. He was desirous that they should all 
apply to Christ for pardon and salvation. When they were 
mentioned separately and collectively in prayer, he appearefi 
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to unite most heartily in the petitions offered, especially for his 
brother. He, had previously asked me to write a letter for him 
to a friend in London, and tell him wdiat the Lord had done 
for his soul, and of the humble but confident hope in which he 
indulged relative to a better world. 

When I next saw him he was very ill, and sinking fast ; 
tlisease iiad made great progress, and it was evident that a few 
days ^ ould bring his probation to an everlasting close. I 
asked him how he felt in his mind. He summoned his remain- 
ing strength, and said with peculiar earnestness, “ Christ is 
precious ; lie loved me ; he died for me ; he is my Christ ; I 
ha^■e full confidence in God through tlie work of Christ.” 
lie said lie felt assured that for him to die would be gain, and 
wished mo to pray for his speedy deliverance. His bodily 
sufferings at this time were very great, 

I saw him again tlie next day, that on which he died. He was 
uiiabh* to say more tliaii a few words together. I told him that 
a gentleman with whom I had ridden in my way thither wished 
to be \’evy kindly remembered to him. He nodded ap])roval, 
and whispered, “ Mo ! me !” 1 said, Siiall I remember you 
to him r” He said, Yos.” 1 told him tiiat I had made that 
gentloinan acquainted with the jioaceful state of his mind, and 
the steps by which he had been led to look on death without 
any anxiety. He appeared much pleased, and signified that 
he hoped that the relation might prove of use to him. He 
MOW became so much exhausted that I requested that he would 
not attempt to speak, but answer any question “ yes^^ or no” 
by the movement of the finger up or down. I said, It is a 
mercy that you havp the us^ of your reason even now.” 

“ Yes.” 1 asked if he felt q lite calm and collected in the 
near prospect of death. “ It es.” “ Is Jesus precious to 
you?” ‘‘Yes.” “Are you biildingyour hopes for heaven^ 
on liiin alone ?” “ All,” he whispered. “ Then,” I said, 

“you have no doubt that he \ull receive you into his king- 
dom ?” “ No.” 

After prayer I said, “I hope we shall meet in heaven.” 
He said, “ Yes.” He then clasped his hands, and appeared to 
be engaged in earnest prayer for a few moments. And then I 
bade him what I considered, and which proved to be, a last 
“ farewell.” I shall not soon forget the grateful expression 
of his wasted countenance, nor the affectionate pressure of the 
hand, already become cold by the near approach of death. 

In about one hour after I left his room, his spirit took j 
its flight into the invisible world. His end was remarkably j 
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peaceful ; not a atru^le or a groan broke in upon the solemn 
silence of the dying hour. 

EeHeeting on this simple narrative^ may we not ask, Is 
not this a brand plucked out of the line?” If we believe 
Badcock’s owm testimony, six months before his death lie was I 
a dhild of wrath ; an unpardoned, unconverted simier ; and if I 
he had died in that state he must have perished for ever. ! 

He felt that his integrity and morality were insufficient to j 
save him while his heart remained unchanged. He was mer- ; 
dfully led to see that the only way in whicli he could iiopc for 
salvation was through faith in the atoning sacrifice of desus 
Christ. Seeing this, he was taught by tiie Divine Spirit to 
lay hold by faith on the Saviour, and to maintain that bold 
until, as we confid«3tiy hope, mortality was s^vaIIowe<i uj) of i 
life. , 

We have already stated in substance the ground on wliicli 
we build our hope relative to his safety for eternity. We 
believe that he fully saw the iiisufiaciency of his o>vn riglit- 
eousness and the all-sufficiency of Christ’s ; and that while he 
abhorred himself and his past sinful course, he rested simply 
and solely upon the merits of Jasus Christ for salvation. 

Perha{)s, generally, little dependence can be j)laced on sick- 
bed repentance; but be it remembered that B — ’s coiK‘ern 
for his soul comnienced bMore lie was laid a^^ide from the 
active duties of life, and that he was an anxious inquirer after 
truth prior to his being laid on a bed of hmguishing and pain. 

To all the readers of this nan’ative we would say. Do not in 
health neglect the interests of your souls. Should repentance 
be given when sickness overtakes yop, you will . l)itterly 
regret having nothing but the dregs of life to ofier to God, as 
B— expressed himself on this point. 

* Further, you are not sure that your life will be brought to 
a close by the termination of a j)rotracted illness ; or if so, 
that you will enjoy the use of reason then. What \vise man 
would put off sowing the seed till just as he wished to reap 
his harvest ?, Those who in their folly do this, often sow 
the wind and reap the w^hirlwind.” “ Beliold, now is the 
accepted time ; behold, now is Jhe day of salvation.” 
day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” To- 
day the Saviour says, B^iold, 1 stand at the door, and knock : 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, J will come 
in to him, and will sup with him and he with me,” Kev. iii. 
20. Is the Lord of all to wait your leisure, sinner ? Beware 
lest in righteous displeasure he resent the insult, and ‘‘ I 
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have called, and ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, 
and no man regarded ; but ye have ^et at nought a^ll my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof : I also will laugh at 
your calamity ; I will mock when your fear cometh,” etc., 
Prov. i. 24, 25. Oh, be persuaded to listen to the voice of 
Christ, and cast yourselves upon him for salvation ; or sopn, 
>vitii the lost in perdition, you will exclaim, “ The harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and I am not saved !” 

To-day attend, is Wisdom’s voice ; 

To-morrow, Folly cries : 

And still to-morrow *tis, when, oh ! 

To-day the sinner dies.” 

C. B. 


TDACT ANECDOTE. 

{From the Diary of a Tract Distributor,) 

THE SUNDAY NEWSPATEB BEADEli. 

Having on a sabbath forenoon gone out to distribute tracts, 

1 observed in a lone 8jK)t, in a field, a man seated very intently I 
reaciing a newspaper. I went to liim and spoke on the subject 
of hallowing the sabbath day. The kind way in which he 
received what I said, and the seeming candour, teachableness, 
and good feeling manifested by him, induced me to spend a 
greater portion of time with him than I had intended. 

He asked me several questions respecting the sabbath, to 
which I gave replies, according to my ability, and with which 
he appeared satisfied. I endeavoured to show him an example 
in his own case of man’s general sinful cbiiduct in departing 
from God, which was clearly lianifest in his preferring on 
God’s holy day a common newspaper, which only contained 
the passing events of a day, to a preparation for the presence 
of Him whose favour is better than Me, and who had given 
us the sabbath on earth, as a meaUvS to prepare for the incon- 
ceivable and eternal pleasures of the sabbath above. This led 
me to speak of man’s original condition, who was made in the 
image and glory of God*, his fall, his depravity and enmity 
against his Creator, the necessity of his restoration by the 
Holy Spirit through faith in « Jesus Christ, and the impossi-^ 
biiity of his being happy in heaven without being bom again i 
of the Spirit ; and that he was in the perilous condition of an ' 
unsaved sinner. The tears by this time fell freely, and silently I 
folding up his newspaper, the man thrust it into his pocket, 
and eagerly inquired what he must do to be saved. 

I had the lively satisfaction of telling him of the prodigal’s 
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! return to his father, as an example both for liiinself and me. j 
j This, and a variety of encuuragiiiir ])ortions from tlie Scrip- j 
5 tures, affected his mind so much, that lie spoke witli difhciilty i 
! from the oppressed state of his feelinu;s. I detained liim<i , 
{ lon*^ ^vhile, endeavourini^ to jnmr into his apparently ;,in\ions | 
^ soul as much iliformation of the love of tlie blessed Saviour as j 
i he could bear, which, 1 trust, wjis acknowledged and blessed 
by tlie Holy Spirit, since the man wej)t freely and spoke Jiltle, 
wiiile his bosom struu’^letl with (‘motion. J tht^n ^'av(‘ him a 
suitable tract, which he eagerly receiv(Mi, and earmstly pro- 
mised to read it. After jn'onouncinsj: many bhssinirs on im', 
and pressiii”* my Jjands tirmly in iiis own, Avitli appareiit 
reluctaiKie he took his h^ave. 1 was^sorry that J liad Jiot 
urged liim to call ujxm me, but I was so much ovcTcome b\ 
tile unex]>eCted effect of my interview, that it escaju'd my mind 
to do so. 

I What became of him afterwards I know not, but this 1 do 
know, that tlie charms of the tSmiday n('wsj)ap(‘r \Aere af all 
events for that time swallowed np in tlie ^oo(i news of the 
jov(‘ of the adorable Saviour. Tin' Lord grant that the good 
seed of tlie kingdom may have fouiai an abiding jdace in iii^’ 
lueart. A. A. 


THK 1>ASSLN(; Vi:Ah‘S. 

1 Whilf., 'with ocaselops courM*, tlio sim 

j Hasted through the foniier }enr, 

I Many soujS tlieir race huAe l Uii, 

! Never more to meet us here ; 

! Fixed in an eU'rnal stale, 

j They have done Vitti all below ; 

j We a little longer wait, 

( but how little none can kiuwv. 

As the 'winged arrow flies 
Speedily the mark to find ; 

As the lightning from the skies 
Darts, and leaves no trace hehiud : 

Swiftly thus our Heading days 
bear us down life’s I’apid .stream ; 

Lord, our expectations raise ; 

All below is hut a dream. 

Thanks for mercies past receive* ; 

Former kindnesses renew : 

From this moment may avc live 
With eternity in view : 

bless the word to young and phi, 

Shed abroad a Saviour’s love ; 

And when life's sho;*t tale is told, 

May we dwell 'with tliee above. — Newt on. 
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PASSING TOKOUGH THE RIVEK, 


Ip the close of a day or of a year be attended with solem- 
nity, how much more solemn is the dose of life ! ' Sometimes 
the end of our earthly existence approadies slowly, while at 
others it comes unexpectedly as a thief itl^the night. Happy 
are they who are found ready, and unhajpj^ ind^ is he who 
is taken by surprise. 

So much accustomed axe we to set forth one thing by 
likening it to another, that we rarely des^be without a com- 
parison. Again and again has life been represented as a pil- 
grimage, and death as the act of passing through a river ; 
and. many a dying Christian exd|^med, 

When I tread the verge of Jordan, 

Bid my anitiovs feari stx;bfide; 

Bear me through the iwelling earreat, 
lAnd me safe on Canaan^s 

PmuAtT, ]8d3*‘ » 
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^ is that which is exceedingly encouraging in the cir- 

mitistance of a Christian pilgrim passing through this river 
without fear, and still more so when the river is passed tri- 
umphantly. iPcw can read Runyan's account of Christiana’s 
crossing the'nver, imaginary as it is, witliout a thrill of 
pleasure and exultation. 

Kow the day drew on that Christiana must, be ^onc*. So 
the road was full of people to see her take Iht jouniey. But, 
behold, all the banks beyond the river were full of horses and 
chariots, which were come down from above to accompany her 
to the city gate. So she came forth, and entered tlie river, 
with a beckon of farewell to those that followed her. Tl^e 
last words that she iiiis heard to say w^ere, 1 come, Lord, to 
I be with tliee and bless thee. So her children and friends 
' returned to their place, for those tliat waited for Christiana had 
I carried her out of their sight. So slie went and called, and 
I entered in at the gate with all the ceremonies of joy that her 
husband Christian had entered with before her.” 

Such an account as this is as a cordial to the fainting heart 
of a timorous servant of the Lord, when drawing towards, tiie 
end of his earthly career. He reads it, ponders on it, and 
prays over it and .takes courage. 

A careless soul may be heedless about eternal things, even 
on the brink of eternity ; but when once a Ch^i^tian pilgrim is 
awakened to a sense of sin and danger, and his heart melU»d 
by the love of the Redeemer, he becomes urgent for communion 
with his Lord, anU his language is on this wise, 

Call me, O Lord, and I will come ; 

My soul shall not say nay, 

But through the strife that troubles life 
Urge on her willing way. 

Nought but thy .ove can e'er suffice 
When falls my faltering breath ; 

I would be thine at any price, 

, Grief, s^kness, pain, and death. 

Come all that human nature fears, 

Upheld by grace Divine, 

I w'iil rejoice amidst my tears 
So that the Lord be mine ! 

When the end of life is at hand, and the river of death is 
approached by one who has to enter it naked and defencelt^s, 
with no sense of pardoning mercy, no precious soul-sustain- 
ing promise to support him, it must be truly dreadful. Well 
might one exclaim, ‘‘ If, Lord, I am to be favoured with only 
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one hour of thy pres^ce in tny earthly pilgrimage, oh, tot < 
be that which is nearest to eternity.” > 

Little will it avail when we come to pass through the rivet pf 
death what riches we possess, wha4 honours we liave attained, W 
what pleasures we have enjoyed. The past will be as nothing, 
and the present and the future will absorb our thoughts; 
but if we have fled to the Saviour for safety, the. stream 
will not suffered to prevail against us. In this case, 
without doubt we shall reach the other side in safety, and 
then will burst from our lips the song of thankful exultation, 
“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.— Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, he 
unto Him that sitteth upon the tlirone, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever,” Eev. v. 12, 13. • o. m. . 


THE GOLDEN BELLS. 

Many years ago, towards the conclusion of war, an officer in 
the service of one of the allied powers on the continent ren- 
dered some important arid personal services to a prince of the 
blood royal. The officer thought not of reward, but the Duke 
glowing with gratitude for tlie promptitude, discretion, and 
zeal, far exceeding anything he expected, or felt a right to 
demand, which had been exerted in his behalf, graciously 
expressed his thanks, in person, and bade the officer consider 
him as a friend on whose interest he might dejpend if he could 
at any future time advance his wishes. 

After the proclamation of peace the young man returned 
witli his regiment home, and it was not long ere he resolved 
to marry and settle in life. The Duke too was at home ; and 
now w^as a propitious time to remind him of his promise, as 
some appointment in his household or under government would 
be an accei)table provision for domestic happiness. Court 
unifonn w as purchased, and the lieutenant presented himself 
at the Duke’s next levee. He was graciously recognised, and 
left the presence full of hope and expectation, and was warmly 
congratulated by his friends upon the notice of his illustrious 
patron. He then addressed a letter through his royal hi^h- 
iiess^s secretary, expressive of his wishes, and in sanguine 
anxiety awaited the result. The secretary courteously replied, 

His royal highness retained a lively recollection of lieutenant 
C—’s services, and regretted extremely that it was not in his 
power to promote his interests at that time, as he was on the 
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pmni of dep^wre to a foreign court.” The lieutenant was 
piofoundly disappoint^, but he found other friends, and soon 
settled down in professional occupation, to earn a competence, 
independent of a royal promi^. 

Years pas^ away and surrounded him with a large family 
of sons and daughters. Presentations to public schools, com- 
missions, patronage, were all desirable, and an e^fM ,to secure 
something ought to be made, especially at a mojnfsMtwhen the 
Duke was on a visit to his native land, was being feted and 
aitertained everywhere, was highly popular in iiis regal re- 
lations, and certainly now had much influence and power. A 
memorial was forthwith drawn up, and, accompanied by tes- 
timonials military and civil, was despatched and presented 
through some noble friend who was supposed to add interest 
and weight to, the cause. An acknowledgment from the 
secretary followed ; his royal highness had received the me- 
morial ; but there was ho answer to the remiest. The testi- 
monials were returned on application, and the Duke’s Visit being 
ended, he again went abroad. 

The disappointed applicant /?poke bitterly of royal ingra- 
titude, insincerity, and forgetfulness, and vow^ed he >i'ould 
never solicit a favour again. The papers should be destroyed, 
and the whole affair forgotten. A careful hand, however, 
rescu^ the packet from destruction ; for, some day it might 
yet be useful. More years rolled by, and now the sons were 
attaining man’s estate, and now their father was in the decline 
of life. His profession was not so prosperous as fonnerly, 
and he was weary of it. One day, in a fiunily consul tiition 
upbn some matter, the events of ids early life were recalled ; 
the great packet, with a huge seal bearing the royal arms, 
turned up amidst a mass of papers, and leave was granted 4o 
the young people to examine the contents. A unanimous 
conclusion was soon proclaimed that one more effort should 
be made. Their fether need not take any trouble, it should 
be done for him, if he would only consent to allow it. Former 
tim^ of application had been ill chosen, the terms had not 
be^ explicit ; but now the noble Duke was settled in his own 
Country, was the patron of everything good, and the president 
of many valuable institutions. Care should be taken to express 
i some modest and decided method by which the favour could 
I be conferred, and no doubt it would be granted. Besides, the 
I ease was stronger now, the Duke :Was growing old too, and 
could sympathiise with age and infirmity, if not with poverty 
and privation. Sanguine persuasion prevail^ ; an application, 
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with greater care^ precision, and humility was once more | 
made, "“and once more old hopes revivs^. Time passed, and 
no answer came; the Duke was ill: when convalescent, 
something would be done. Still onward sped the time, acd no 
reply. Then, suddenly, the coimt was ordered into mourning, 
the Duke was dead. 

Great the disappointment to .both old and young; many 
were thdv^^ments and complaints of discontent or i^eness, 
or filial affection. The parent might have been enjoying 
some government superannuation allowance by this time if 
princes kept their promises. The sons might have been serv- 
ing their country by wearing her uniform and practising fpr 
review days, if princes were not ungrateful and thoughtless. 
Some liope might have remained yet for the younger ^il<Jren 
if princes did not die. But it was all over now, they should 
all remember tliat their father had the honour of serving tlie 
Duke, had been thanked for it, and that was all.* 

Then a friend, a Clmstian friend, who had been listening 
to such conversations, took a little book from his pocket, and 
read in a gentle emphatic tone, “ Put not your trust in princes, 
nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help. His breath 
goeth forth, he retunjeth to his earth ; in tliat very day Ids 
thoughts perisli.” 

“ Excellent advice,” said the old lieutenant, I hope my 
children will remember it.” 

It is negative, however,” said the friend ; “ M us re- 
member something positive. I know' a case in point ; will 
you liear it?” All consented, and the friend turned to the 
book of Exodus, and read, “ Thou shalt take two pnyx-stones, 
au(J grave on tJiem the names of the children of Israel : six on 
one stone, and six on the other. And thou shalt put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of the epbod for stones of memorial 
unto the children of Israel ; and Aaron shall bear their names 
before the Lord upon his two shoulders for d memdriali And 
thou slialt make the breastplate of judgment with cimidng- 
work. And thou shalt set in it settings of stone^ four rows of 
stones : sardius, topaz, carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, diamond, 
ligure, agate, amethyst, beryl, onyx, and jaspr; set in gedd. 
And the stones sliall be with the naines of the children of 
Isi^l, twelve, according to their nmes,^ like the eng^v^ngs 
of^ a signet. And Aaron shall bear the names of .the ehildr^ 
<rf Israel in the breastplate of judgineht upon lus heart, wbm \ 
ne goeth in unto the holy pl^e, for u mmorial before the | 
Lord continually. And thou shalt make the robe of the ephod 
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all of blueu And beneath upon the hem (or skirt) of it thou 
shall make pomegranates of blue, purple, and scarlet, round 
about the hem thereof; and bolls of gold between tltqni round 
about. A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and 
a pomegranate. And it shall bo upon Aaron to minister: and 
his sound shall be heard \^hen he goeth in unto the holy place 
before tlie Lord, and when he eonieth out, that he die not, 

I And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and gnive upon it, 
I like the engraving of a signet. Holiness to tub Lobd. And 
thou shall put it upon the forefront of the mitre ; and it shall 
be upon Aaron’s forehead, tliat Aaron may bear the iniquity 
of the holy things, which the children of Israel shall hallow 
in all their holy gifts ; and it shall bt' always upon Ids forehead, 
that they may be accepted before Uie Jx)i-d.*’ 

“ This is the dross of the Jewish high priest. What has it 
to do with us, my good friend ?” 

‘‘ Contemplate him for a moment arrayed for his office. 
He having made atonement for the sins of the people by the 
shedding of blood, to bear the offering, as the reproseaiative of 
tlie people, into the presence of Clod upon the mercy-seat. He 
is to go alone. Tiie names of the worshipp(Ts without are 
upon las shoulders and his heart. When Clod looks on him, 
he sees them also. But supjwse anything be wanting to the 
completeness of the atonement. Su|)])osc God tloes not accept 
it, then might the high priest be struck dead before the ark, 
and some terrible judgment await the people. How shall they 
know that they and theirs yet timi favour before the Lord ? 
They wait in anxious suspense. Some draw near to that 
mysterious veil which curtains off the holy of holies, and-— 
hark ! tlie sweet ring pf the golden bells is heard as he moves 
before the mercy-seat. The tidings pass to listening w'or- 
shippers without, that he yet live^; tluit all is well, that 
Israel’s sins are pardoned, and Israel’s prayers are hcanl.” 

' That was all very beautiful: but again I ask wdiat is it all 
to ua?” 


It signifies everything to us. It foreshadowed Him ^ who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
6od;° who/^ by his own blood entered in once into the holy 
pUce, having obtained eternal redemption,’ and now appears 
* in the presence of God .for us,' Heb. ix. 12, 14, 24. On his 
shoulders, the seat' of strength, he bears up his weak and faint* 
itig followers whom he has left below. He is their strength 
confidence, their support and protection. Engraven on 
his heart, the seat of affection, he be^ their individual names. 
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He cannot forget one for whose sake he groaned in anguish 
uncler wrath against tlieir sin. On his brow, in unsullied 
purity, he bears tiie badge of his earthly life, the stamp of 
every action, ‘ Holiness to the Lord,’ and claims acceptance 
on the -ground of hk infinite merit for all who come unto God, 
by him. And now, having such an ‘ High Priest tliat is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God,’ let us come bo&ly*to 
the thron«k He bids us ask, that we niay receive favours and 
blessings. He waits to be gracious; he offers place and 
pension, provision and blessing, not for a few short years of 
work and wages, but for an eternity of rest and enjoyhient. 
And now I may finisli the paragraph with which I began, and 
add, ‘ Happy is he that hath tlie (:lod of Jacob for his help, 
whose hope is in the Lord his God.’ ” 

Ah yes, that is all very right and good in the things tliat 
belong to another world, but you see we have ' to make the 
best provision in our power for the wants of this.” 

‘‘ True.; and the best provision you can make is to obey 
the precept, ^ Seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto you.’ He who 
begs most earnestly the gifts of a heavenly Benefactor, is least 
likely to need the patronage of tlie world’s great men; and 
having not only permission, but' encouragement to make all 
our requests known unto Goci, our wishes and our wants, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, it is very blessed to know that, when 
good for us, he gives liberally, and only w’hen mischievous to 
us, denies or witliholds, lie is not too busy to attend to us, 
for amidst the mighty business of universal government, he 
takes notice of the sparrow’s fall, to paint the petal of a 
flower, and to number the hairs on his cliildren’s heads. He does 
not forget, for lie is the Friend that lOveth at all times, ^ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,* and with him is ‘ no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ And though he is 
gone w ithin the veil, though we cannot see him as he presents 
himself for us before the mercy-seat, yet faith listens at the 
holy place, and hears the music of the golden bells, and knpws 
that ‘ he ever liveth,’ that he is the accepted sacrifice, the 
ever pleading intercessor, |nd because he lives, his people live 
also. 

‘‘ Your patron, my dear friends, was busy, and' would not 
attend to your wishes ; he forgot, and did not when he xhight, 
and then he died and could not. Am I unreasonable to com- 
mend to your affection and desires a Friend who is always re^y 
in the time of need to act as well as to promise ; who tat«» 
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no journeys beyond your reach, who never for^ts, and who 
.ever lives. If you seek his favour you will find it, and having 
bnce entered his presence for the first and greatest favour, 
pardon of your sins, you wdll gladly adopt the resolution of 
the royal psalmist, who knew his faithfulness, when he said, 
‘ My soul, wait thou only upon God, for my expectation is 
from him.' " b. t. 


THORNS AND THISTLES OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

' SATIRE. 

" What delayed you so long, Alfred ?’' said Mr. Hatton to 
his son, as they commenced their usUal morning walk in the 
counfry ; I have been waiting some time, and you are, in 
general, impatient until we set out," 

Indeed I am, papa, because I do greatly enjoy our ram- 
bles ; but to-day I took up a book wdiich amused me so much 
that, for once, I forgot the time." 

And what was the book that interested you so much, my 
son ?" 

“ It was a collection of clever sayings, or witticisms, some 
of which were very diverting, and others so striking, so sharp, 
that I could not help envying the cle^’^emess of the persons 
who said them." 

Can you repeat any of these clever sayings which excited 
your envy, Alfred ?” 

I fear not well, papa. There were several anecdotes of 
an Irish barrister, and thougJi he was certainly very satirical, 
still he was so witty and elegant at the same time, that it was 
impossible not to be delighted in reading them. I was also 
much struck with something that was told of the famous 
poet, Pope.” 

Well, let me hear it," 

It was this, papa. Pope, and some of his wise, learned 
friends were once puzzling over a passage in an old book, but 
could not make out the right meaning. There was a young 
genttetnan present who asked leawe to look at it ; and tlie 
moment he did so he made it out, and showed them tliat it 
only wanted a note of interrogation to be quite plain. Now, 
of course you remember, papa, that poor Mr. Pope was a j 
snial defornmd nmn, and could not bear to have his being so 
a^tiiled to or noticed, which was mentioned in the memoir of 
hnn-which we were reading lately. Well ! he was now vexed 
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that this young gentloman should find out what had puzzled 
himself and his learned iHends ; and so he said very crossly to 
him, ‘ And pray, sir, can you tell what a note of interroga- 
tion?^ The oth^ looked at his ugly ifigure, and said at on<^, 

‘ I can, sir. It is a little crooked thing that asks questions/ 
Was not that very clever, papa 
Alfred looked at his father, and seemed disappointed that 
he did not appear much pleased with this stroke of wit, but 
said gravely, “ And is it for the purpose of "being able to 
make such keim retoris as this that you covet the cleverness 
of the persons about whom you have been reading, my son? ” 
‘‘ Then you think the gentleman was wrong, papa ? but did 
not Pope deserve it?” 

Perhaps so. Still I think you will admit that the gen- 
tleman was wrong when you remember that the commaild is, 
‘ Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing ; but con- 
trariwise blessing,’ ” 1 Pet. iii. &. 

That is true, papa, and if I had thought of it sooner,! 
should not so greatly have enjoyed the story.” 

I believe you will enjoy it still less Alfred when you 
consider how entirely d^titute this satirical answer was of 
that Christian love so beautifully described in 1 Cor. xiii. 
There was not only want of charity, but of common feeling 
in taunting a fellow creature with personal defects which were 
entirely beyond his control.” 

“ I now see it in thisU: light, papa,” replied Alfred > “ but 
pl^e tell me, do you altogether disapprove of satire . 

As it is generally used, I do, for I have not seen it pro- 
duce good, and I would say of it in the words of our Christian 
poet,— 

** It mav correct a foible, may chastise 
The iWaks of fashion, io&g^ate the dress, 

Betrench a sword-blad^ or displace a patch; 

Still where are its sublimer trophies Ibxtnd? * . 

What vice has it rabdued? what heart reclaM^d 
By rigour? or whom laughed into reform?’* 

But, papa, will you not allow that strokes df satire, such 
as I ha>*e just repeated, require great cleverness ?” 

Yes, Alfred, and I would warn you agajnst coveting such 
a gift. Not that it is not of |tsclf valuable, but because the 
possee^On of it is a strong temptation to a bpeach of the pre- 
ce|rt to do unto others as we would they ahould do unto ua” 

** Papa,” said Alfred, you are, I know, of ©pinion that 
©veiy power of the mind and auction of the heart was 
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originally implanted in our mature by God, when be made man 
':in his own image. Can this have been the case with qualities 
and feelings which hurt others 

Mr. Hatton stopped and cut from the hedge a bit of furze 
covered with bright golden blossoms. “ Look, Alfred,” he 
said, “ look at the sharp thorns which render it a service of 
danger to come near this fragrant shrub. From the discoveries 
of botanical science we learn that thorns are not, strictly 
speaking, natural to the plants on whicli they grow, but are 
simply the abortive representations of something better, even 
of branches which, if developed, would bring forth flowers 
and fruits.” 

That is very interesting, papa : is it fully proved ?” 

I believe it is, so far as to be a generally received opinion.. 
Xhe writer from, whom I learned it, states that branches are 
produced in the form of buds, which are connected with the 
centre of the woody stem. But owing to various causes it is 
rare to And all the buds properly developed ; many lie dormant, 
and do not make their appearance ^ branches ; others are 
altered into thorns. That thorns are, in reality, undeveloped 
branches, is shown by the fact that they are connected with 
the centre of the stem ; that they bear leaves in certain cir- 
cumstances, and that under cultivation tiiey often become true 
branches. Many plants are thorny in tlieir wild state which 
are not so under cultivation,' owing to this transformation. 
Thorns, as of the hawthorn, differ totally from prickles, such 
as occur in the rose. Tiie latter are merely connected with 
the surface of the plant, and are considered Ms an altered 
condition of the hairs, which become hardened in their struc- 
ture. In the curse which God pronounced on the soil when 
man fell, he said, ‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the iiys of thy life; thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ May we not 
see in this production of thonis, an arrestment, by the fiat of 
the Almighty, of the formation of branches, and thus a 
staiiding memorial or emblem of the effects of sin on what was 
dedared at first to be very good ?” . 

I thank you for telling me this, papa, it is curious and 
interesdng.” 

It is,’* said Hatton, and I think it is an apt illus- 
I tration of the fact that our evil qualities and passions aie per* 
versipns of what was origiflally right. Alas ! we are biit 
too prone td Use our finest Intdlectual giff», not to the glory 
of the Giver, and the benefit of his creatui’es, as we should 
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iiave done in 8^ state of innocence, but to promote our own 
pleasures or interests.” 

‘‘ We were speaking of satire, papa, and you semned to 
think it a dangerous quality.” 

I do : one that requires great self command in the po^ 
sessor ; constant prayer for giace to be enabled to overcome 
the temptation he will be often exposed to in Jiis intercourse 
with the worjd, to use this ready weapon, instead of ‘ showing 
all meeiaiess unto all men/ Titus iii. 2, as the Christian is 
required to do.” 

‘‘ But can this quality be used rightly and in the cause of 
religion ?” 

“ Undoubtedly t we find instances of irony in the Scriptures, *j 
and even of sarcasm, which has been defined to be irony in 
its superlative keenness. Some of these are spoken by the 
servants of God, and in defence of his cause. Of course you 
remember Elijah’s address to the prophets of Baal, when they 
had been from morning until noon vainly invoking their false 
deity, ‘ Cry aloud : for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he h in a journey, or peradvcnture he sleepeth, 
and mast be awaked,’ 1 -Kings xviii. 27. This is considered 
one of the finest specimens of irony occurring in any language ; 
but, what is more to our present purpose, there can be no 
doubt tliat Elijah was here making a legitimate use of his 
power of satjre.” 

“ Can you recollect any other instances in the Scriptures, 
papa?” 

“ Yes, (gae has lately been pointed out by Dr. Faber, in the 
Song of Deborah, Judges v. There was an ancient and 
widely-prevalent superstition among tiie Phoenicians and other 
eastern nations, that heroes, when dead, became gods, and 
were translated to tlie stars : which thus became their veliicles, 
and from wlience they superintended the affairs qf mankind. 
The inspired prophetess is supposed to have alluded to tiiis 
belief in a fine strain of contemptuous irony in verses 19, 20, 
which are thus translated ; ‘ Tlie kings came t they fought. 
Then fought the kings of Canaan, in Taanach, ovar the 
waters of Megiddo, But the gain of silver they took not. 
From the heavens they fought; the stars from their lofty 
places fought along with Sisera, Yet the river Kishon swept 
them away.* Thus Deborah exhibits Sisera as believing that 
the stars in their courses fought on his side ; ajid then infers 
the vanity of suph pagan superstitions frewn the fact, that 
general and his host were wholly discomfited.” 
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Are tliere instances of the use of satire or irony in the 
New Testament, papa?” 

Several, whc^ k is used by the enemies of our blessed 
Lord in taunts against him and his faitliful si^'vants. 1 need 
searoely femind you of the soldiers’ speech to the Itedeenter ; 
when, having arrayed him in mock majesty, they bowed the 
knee before him and said, ‘ Hail, king of tlie Jews ; or of 
those who derided him while he hung upon the cross, and 
cried, ^ Let Christ the king of Israel descend now from the 
cross, that we may see and believe/ Malt, xxvii. 29, and iilark 
3 tv. 32. We wo^er at such daring impiety, Alfred ; but let 
us ever remember that the keen retort, the well-turued wit- 
ticism, which we are ready to regard with such proud self- 
complacency, though it would wound the feelings of others, 
spring from precisely the same noxious root. 1 would also 
wish you to observe that the pleasure wlucli the satirist derives 
from his own sallies is just in proportion to the depth of tl)e 
wound he has inflicted ; he would take no pleasure did lie not 
believe that he liad wounded, any more than a sportsman 
would enjoy random shots which left the game untouched.^’ 

** You have so well convinced me that satire is a dangerous 
instrument, papa, that 1 can no longer envy any one the 
possession of it ; however, as you observed, there is a right use 
to be made of it.” 

Yes ; but for +liis great judgment, and still more, great 
grace, are required. F^rjiaps it is for tiiis reason we find the 
%ure of irony, as applietl in a good cause, so sparingly used 
in the New Testament. There is, that 1 am atlare of, only 
one instance recorded where He whose blessed lips ^ways 
spoke with ^ the meekness of wisdom' is supposed to have 
employed it, 1 mean the occasion on wiiich he said to the 
Jews, ‘ Ye both know me, and ye know whenee I am/ In 
this there seems to have bei^ conveyed an ironical rebuke, as 
we find him soon after saying, ' 1 know whence 1 came, and 
whither 1 go ; but ye cannot tell whence I cotue, and whither 
I go/ John vii, 2S ; viii. 14. In I Cor. iv. 8, and a few other 
piaees, that eminait servant of the Lord, Paul, uses the came 
method of reimoof ; and in kter de^s 1 have heard of fwise 
^teachers who sometimes did tlie same with good effec^^ Still 
I feel as if I cemM not too earnestly recommend caution in 
^ handling of this sharp weapon. Perhaps Soloman may 
iiave intimated the name when he said, ^ There is that speaketh 
lUm the pieroings of a «word : but the tongue of the wise is 
health,' ” Prov. xii 19. e. o. 
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Ir was out of mere curiosity tlmt Ghrbtopher entered the 
chapel whikt the miuiiter wal^^pteachiug* He iiad dquhtlw 
very ofibeii heard maatton of tiiat< heretical service, and more 
thap once had his priest told him to shun it as he would 
dangerous seduction. He had i^ver beforo, however, been ^ 
near the place. Business had hroi^ht him that day to the 
town, and he accordingly thought tlmt he might, without any 
danger, loam for himself what that religion was which was so 
dedctedly opposed to his own. “ Alter all,” said he to 
self, *‘wiiat risk do I run? Though the devil himself were 
spe^ng there, he^ukl do nothing to me. I have my answer 
i^ady, and all hia, wiles will, prove inefTeetual mi my ease.” 
Then commending himself seriously to the protection of his 
gumdian saint, Christopher entered the chapel, aaad sat ddw;n, 
but very near the door. It was entirdy in Prench, and. in a 
very platn simple manner that the minister was speaking. 

His discourse had reached this point: ‘‘ Has it ever stnick 
you 4hat those disciples of the Lord Jesus, who withdrew from 
him at Capernaum, did so precisely from the same cause which 
induced the others to remain? John vi. 66. Do you. not 
accordingly jjerceive that then, as when Paul wrote to the 
church at Corinth, the same go^el . was ^ to the one the savour 
of death unto death,* but ‘ to the other tlm savour of life unto 
life?’ 2 Cor; ii. 16. What, in rieallty, had the Saviour just 
declared? In a plain and straightfeiward manner Ite had 
ailmied tSkt the salvatipn of God is of grace, tlmt i%.a feee 
gilt of the Father’s love in Jesus ; arad that,.aecOidi«gly, no;: 
one can, by' any nat^irai di»p«&sition or any peisonaL uG^erit, 
have a claim on God, so that God ought to give. htm<thid;;sal« 
vatkm by way of recompense forvirlues.or okpiSeiice 

which he, a sinfhi creaiture^ s^ have rendered *^tii laoi.v 
19m Saviour dodared then plainly that ^ ^ God ia^Jove 
and that it is in consequence of that very lov%^ aud^eoie^ in 
consequence of 4t, that he ^ves saivarima lo m mmm ^ and Urn 
satvuticm in the' Lord Jetns, on whom that kve of Godihas 
rested^ Wfiist the entire paarion of sln^ juid altamwda 
plete peasesmoa of^ totvea^ ^ That i% the iiond Jem ai^imed ; 
that^ m breads i^rishea^ not* becasue^M wiio^ eatait impark 
'ritid>«nergy to it| but beome 

tnanyse iwliteia^ atenet is taead 

fct* * buead^ which caiw dp^ fiwm heaveai’ 
sustenance of a soul, not because thadkoal'flrkr te 
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any life, but, solely and most emphatically, bei^aiise that bread 
is of itself lif^-impartiiig through the efficacy of the Holy 
Spirit. Whenoo each of you can easily understand, as said 
the Sa\dour*in his teaching, thit he who eats that bread re- 
ceives from -it into Jiimself the life inherent in it, and which is 
from heaven, just as lie who eats earthly bread receives from 
it the support of his natural life. 

But this declaration of the Saviour was displeasing to 
those w^ho claimed to merk that heavenly life, tliat is, their 
salyation, either by their natural disposition, or by their works 
and acts of obedience. And so these, who were, nevertheless, 
outwardly the disciples of Jesus, took offence at this doctrine 
of grace, which they called ‘ a hard saying *Aan exaggerated, 
fanatical, and even dangerous doctrine ; and then, lielieving 
themselves deserving of salvation on account of their own 
meritii, felt no longer inclined to hearken to Him who spoke 
to them of that salvation only as a free gift of tiie grace of 
God. I'liey accordingly from that time ^ went back, and 
walked no more with him and one can fancy what they said 
to each other of tbe preaching of the Lord Jesus, and how 
they termed it, perhaps, at last a most dangerous seduction of 
the devil.” 

At tliat expression Christopher stalled, calling to mind what 
his priest bad said to him so lately, andJisteni^ still more 
attaitively to wliat followed. 

But,” continued the minister, wdiat did the true disciples 
thiiik of that declaration of the Saviour ? You see it in the 
answ er which Simon Peter made in the name of all. Jesus had 
said to them, ‘ Will ye also go away ?' ‘ Lord,’ said St. Peter, 

‘ to whom shall we go ? thou iiast the words of etenial life 
thus intimating most plainly that that doctrine of the free and 
sovereign grace of God is alone the tnitli ; and that a soul is 
saved % the operation of that grace in Jesus alone, and never, 
rior iu any respect whatever, by the efficacy of anything which 
that eoul has done by way of meriting for itself, even in the 
siziaUcfst degree, that salvation from God.” ^ 

Christopher was all attention. He saw plainly that the 
j^vkmr had spoken first of a complete salvation, grvan freely 
% the Father in Christ Jesus ; and that accordingly the Saviour 
net only had not said ffiat one ought to win or merit that sal** 
vatlon, but had, in fact, asserted just the contrary. His atten** 
riori is^came rivetted; and, like a little child, he Hatred to 
die, of the eemion^ which the minister concluded 
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“ Ye then, who desire to see God in heaven, a?id not to fall 
into* the * outer darkness,’ be ye lowly and simple of heart ! 
Sineo. God, as a munificent prince, lays open before you all 
his treasures of love, do not you turn away from them, saying 
that you prefer your own pence and your own farthings ; I 
mean, your virtues and your merits. Life eternal is the gift 
of God in Jesus. Which of you will then say to God, ‘ 1 do 
not want you to give me it ; I claim to merit it by my virtues 
and my acts of ol)edience ?* 

Oh I” continued the minister %vith emotion, if there be 
here a disciple of the church of Rome, I ask him Affectionately 
which h#prefers. whether to receive freely all his salvation 
from the love of God in Jesus, or to try with dogged resolu- 
tion to merit for himself heaven by prayers, by alms, or by 
penances?” 

Christopher was deeply moved. Has he then seen me,*^ 
he asked iiimself, “ that he speaks thus? But, however that 
may be,” said he on his way home, ‘‘ one thing is certain, 
that St. Peter and the other apostles declared that the Saviour 
had the words of eternal life.” •And he came to the conclu- 
sion that lie ought to know these wordsi and, in order to do , 
so, procure a Kew Testament and read it. Now Christopher 
had been engaged in reading it in prn’-ate about a month, 
when meeting his priest in a lonely road yie walked along with 
him for soni(» minutes, but with sentimdnts very different to 
what he had formerly felt towiu’ds him., f 

‘'’You are thoughtful,” said tlie priefet to him, in a kindly 
manner. ‘‘ What is preying upon your iniiid*?” 

WhereufK)!! Christopher told him cai^didly all that had 
occurred at the chapel, and how he had set himself to read the 
New Testament. . 

“The New Testament!” exclaimed the priest, “without 
my permission ? But are you not aware, then, that the cburch 
does not suffer you to read it without many preesautions ?” 

Christopher assured him timt he could not c^nceiYe thgt 
there was any harm in reading the very words of the Saviour ; 
and added, that he had, in fact, seen nothing but what .was 
good throughout the entire Testament. 

“ What in particular,” demanded the priest, in rather an 
ironical manner, ‘‘ do you find better there than what the holy 
mother church teaches you ?” 

Christopher felt that he ought at once to open his Whole 
mind. Stopping, therefore, and addressing his pastor in a r^ 
Kpectfui manner, he spoke as follows Ah, sir, I find iii it 
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that which you have never shown me, even a&r of, namely, 
that salvation, aU ^ alreardy been wrought out«by 

the Lord Jesus, and that accordingly he alone has ^ the words 
of eternal 

The priest saw instantly that Christopher had escaped him, 
since he believed in a salvation already perfected by Christ 
Jesus, and was greatly annoyed. So be made him no direct 
answer, but said, You mean to say that you have been be* 
witched by tlfat heretic ! Well, follow him if you like ; but 
rest assur^ that the eternal curse will hang over a soul which 
desfiises the church of God. I am free from your blood 
He then turned his back on Christopher. But he, staiding in 
the very same place, opened his Testament, and there read 
again that answer of Peter 4o the Saviour, Lord, to whom 
shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal life and 
added, worshipping and praising God, Yes, it is ‘ by grace,’ 
^ through faith:’ ^ not of works, lest any man should boast,’” 
Eplu ii. 8, 9. 

To this day the priest continues to say that man ought to 
merit salvation, and for that purpose submit, in a teachable 
spirit, to the guidance of the church of Rome. On the con- 
trary, the minister iiolds fast to the doctrine that heaven and 
its blessedness are the*free gift of the love of God in Jesus ; 
a^id Christopher, who has left the priest to attend the minister 
of the go^l, declares, to whoever is willing to listen, that 
although even the whole country should forsake Jesus on 
acoouDt of his ^‘hard saying” respecting grace, he would 
never go aWay” from him, since he alone has “the words 
of eternal lifa” c. M. 


THE UNHAPPY PROFESSOR. 

A SHORT time since I r^tsmyed a letter which deeply afeeted 
me. It was from a young man wiio, having made a profession 
of reUgioD^ had come afterwards to reg^ hims^ as an 
unoesiverted man. He opened his mind fully to me, and at 
his mffjmi; X replied ; ami as hkcase probably does not stand 
alcme, I thipk there may be some utility iu publishing the 
dotThsfmdence, snfficieutly altered, of course, to keep out of 
view the actual parties to U* 

“ Dear Sir,— About two years ago 1 received my ini 
leatiag impressions as to tlie wisdom of a Christian life, and 
the^tmoessity: being f^epared lor eternity. They were pso- 
diced by a sermda on the dangm* of I cherished these 
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impiessioBS, and soon aftawards commtmicated my state of , 
mind to the leader of a Bible class with which 1 was connected. 

I bad many interviews with him, and -subsequently some with 
the pastor of the church ; and eventually^ Jjeing frequently 
urged to decide* without delay, 1 sought admission into the 
church, and was received into fellowship. But now, in 
looking back on the decision I then made, 1 feel certain that I 
was not a Christian. I know that this is a ^BS|ful conclusicm 
to come to ; but it is after mature and thoughtM deliberation 
that I imve arrived at it ; and you, I doubt not, will admit 
the justness of the conclusion when you are acquainted with 
the mUowiog facts. 

“ On the one, hand, my ccmduct was incon^ent. When 
careless as to my eternal welfare, 1 had formed an acquaintance 
with a young woman in a similar condition ; but, on^becoming 
solicitous for my sours salvation, I was strongly ur^ by the 
friend to whom I imparted the state of my mind to give up 
my intimacy with her. This at first I was unwilling to do, 
but afterwards, as he frequently pressed on the subject, and 
assured me I should find such ^ acduaintanee very detri- 
mental to piety, 1 told him I would < onsider of it. About 
this time my parents heard of it, afid expressed their entire 
disapprobation of my forming any connexion of the kind. 
Being thus placed between love for her, anxiety for my souFs 
salvation, and the duty of obedience to my >parents, 1 thought 
I could act sons to imperil neither, by seeing her secretly, and 
only at distant intervals. My parents and friends considered 
that I had entirely given up her company, and therefore all 
appeared to go on well, but, as I did not think they had testily 
any business to interfere with me in the choice of the object 
! of my affections, our meetings became more frequent, though 
still clandestine. These meetings l^ng often extended beyond 
the time allowed me of an evening, led me to resort to preva- 
rication when asked %vhat made me so late. I was pursuing 
this course when I was admitted a member of the chu^. 

“ On the other hand, my views at the period of my profes- 
sion of Ghristiaiiity were mueh at variance with its piindples 
as revealed in the Bible. For though 1 thought (and no 
doubt truly) that; Christianity exhibited a high standard%f 
moral perfection, I had no right views of its spiritual nature. 
My religion, consequently, consisted in endeavours to effect 
such an outward reformation of my course of life (which had , 
never been immoral), and to attain to such circumspection in 
.all my open dealings, as might enable me to sustain my new 
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character, and accord with the maniier of the new society I 
had enter^. 

“ My first fears as to the reality of my religion were excited 
about Chr^mas last. They were occasioned by my observing 
that those whom I regarded as model Christians seemed to 
possess a hidden source of happiness which I lacked, and to be 
actuated by principles which had never influenced me. This 
troubled and I began to seek to unravel tlie mystery 
which appeared to hang over them. I had in my possession 
‘ Jameses Anxious Inquirer and now, in search of the spring 
from whence their pleasures flowed, I began for the first time 
to read it; a process which considerably enlightened my mind, 
and made me more dissatisfied than before. When I had 
finished reading his description of wJiat repentance embodies, I 
felt that it had never been posse^i?d by me. 

I w!is now deeply anxious ; but I feared to make known 
my condition, partly lest I should be branded as a hypocrite, 
but especially lest, I should, by tlie admission that I had 
deceived myself, caiWe sorrow to friends who were dear to me^ 
and who rejoiced aB my apparently consistent deportment. 
Being so^ influenced, I sought direction in books, bnt could 
not perceive the way I eliould go. I prayed for mercy and 
grace, but received no answer; and 1 concluded that the 
answer came not because I offered prayer in a false chaj*acter. 
Somewhere about seven weeks since 1 commenced again my 
search after truth, and to aid me in my inquiry purchased 
AUeine^s Alarm to the Unconverted. While reading his 
des<?ription in this work of ^ what conversion is,^ I was fully 
confirmed in my conclusion that I was not a subject of the 
new birth ; for I feel no love for Christ. The Bible, though 
not an unread, is tq me a mysterious book ; I cannot under- 
stand it, and canno^ discern what there is in it to influence 
mankind. Prayer, /though engaged in by me, is a bunien, and 
only offered because I cannot comfortably go to rest at night, 
or to work by day, without it. The worship of God is to me 
m irksome engagement. 

Tet I desire to be a Christian. For, believing the Bible 
to be true, I feel there is no other way fhan by Christ to 
a hell of eternal misery tq which 1 am condemned, and 
to reach a heaven of endless felicity, to which by grace I may 
attain; and it is because I would flee from the one, and 
admit^ce into the other, that I have opened my heart 
to yqa. God knows the truth of what I b^ve stated, and I do 
hope that he will have mercy upon me. But how am I to obtain 
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that mercy ? How am I to be convinced of sia ? . How am I 
to possess true repentance ? How am I, in a word, to be a 
Christian ? 

I remain, et<^, 

‘‘ My dear friend,— I have perused your letter with much 
interest, and I sincerely sympathise with you in the present 
painful exercises of your mind. Your case is a deeply im** 
portant, and, I may add, a truly critical one Stod I trust you 
will give yourself no rest until the questimi which now 
agitates you can be satisfrclorily determined. At the same 
time I am glad that you have opened your mind so freely to 
me, and I pray God that I may be directed to some counsel 
suited to your case. ■ 

“ I will not, by a single word, call in question your conclu- 
sion, however painful, concerning your spiritual state. I 
would rather you should reckon yourself positively an uncon- 
verted man. We are thus free at once of all controversy 
respecting the nature of your bygone experience, and the 
perjdexities with which it is invariably attended. Your 
position is hencefortii clearly defined in itself, and distinctly 
contemplated by the gospel. You are a guilty sinner, under 
condemnation ; a lover of the world, and an enemy to God. 

“'Let me now enctract from your letter a short passage 
in wliich you sketch your own further jwrtrait. You say, 
‘ Yet I desire to be a Christian ; for believing the Bible to be 
true, I feel there is no other way than by Christ to escape a 
hell of eternal miseiy, to which I am condemned, and to 
reach a lieaven of eiidless felicity, to which by grace I may 
attain. And it is because I would ,flee from the one, and 
obtain admittance into the ^her, that 1 have opened ftiy heart 
to you. God knows the truth of what I have staled, and I 
do hope that he will have mercy upon me. Blit how am* I to 
obtain that mercy? How am I to be convinced of sin? 
How am I to possess true repentance? How am in truth, 
to be a Christian ?’ So far you write, and this pa«t(cige will 
suggest the few remajks I wish to offer. 

“ In the first place, you claim for youraelf an impossible 
character. You pronounce yourself an unconverted man, aad 
yet say you desire to be a Christian* There is certainly some 
mistake here, A state of rebellion against God is clearly in- 
compatible >yitti a desire to be a Cliristian, and in this respe^ 
you cannot but deceive yourself. But let us see further vdiat 
your feelings really are. 
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“ Observe, then, in the second place, that your feelings as 
bme steted afferd no evidence of your, alle^ deiSire to be a 
Christian. You ;wish to escape from hdl, and to get to 
heaven ; the llftter not for its own sake evidently, but as the 
only alternative. This is quite compatible with the character 
ofa wicked man, and is resolvable into pure selfishness. Allow 
me to ask, Have you never seen and felt anything of God’s 
da ims upoa you, and of your obligations to him ? Have you 
no oonsciousness of your enmity and rebellion against him, or 
aense of the duty of reconciliation ? Here is a wiiole world of 
great facts and truths, my dear friend, conceniing which your 
heart seems to be asleep. Indeed, it is time you should awake 
to them. 

** In the third place, your questions are, for the most part, 
asked in an attitude of which the gospel takef^ no notice. 1 
except the first, to which 1 will give some attention presently. 
But look at tl^ rest : ‘ How am I to be convinced of sin ? 
How am I to possess true repentance ? How am I to be a 
Christian?’ Now, you never find in the Scriptures any one 
a^ing such questions, or any answer to them ^viipplied. I am 
afraid that reading Alleine’s Alarm may, in this respect, have 
done you mischief 1 am afraid, also, that some of the leaven 
which these questions indicate [lervades the other question, 

‘ How am I to obtain the mercy of God ?’ I^et me explain, in 
a single sentence, that the mercy of God does not need to be 
obtained ; it requires to be accepted. Be enough, liow-» 
ever, to put all tlies? questions usid(», and to express your want 
in another, which will be found at once accumtely fitted to 
express it, and connected with a divinely authoritative answer,* 
Ask simply, ‘ What must I do to be saved ?’ This suits your 
condition ; for sin is on you, botk in its condemning and its 
reigning power, and from both you need to be ‘ saved.* Now, 
what you must do is this,— ‘ Believe on tiie Loni Jesus Christ, 
and thou shall be saved,’ Actsxvi. 31. Here is the grett 
go^l fact set before you, that Jesus Christ lias made an all- 
aamcieut expiation for sin, and by his obedience unto death 
has prepared the way for your acceptance with God. Will 
you suteiiit to this method of being dealt with? In other 
^words, will you believe in Jesus Christ ? If you will, then 
^submit to the r^teousness of God,’ Rom. x. 3— that is, to 
God’s method of making sinners righteous-ryou will be at 
one© restored to his fevour, and receive a placte in his family ; 
widle your fiuth will * work by love,’ and ^ purify ’ both your 
heart and your life, Gal. v. 6, and Acts xvf 9. 
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[ I thus pass by all your questions as, in fact, irrelevant to 
i your ease. God’s mercy is richly and freely presented to you 
I simply upon condition of your accepting it as it is presented ; 

I that is to say, through the sufferings and righteousness of his 
beloved Son ; and the question to which this position of things 
gives rise is not, Can you? but, Will you? For you ‘all 
things are ready and “ the Spirit and tiie bride say, Come.’ 
When you contemplate the gospel provisioji in this light, I 
trust you will be eiicourage<] and constrained to an immediate 
and grateful accei)tance of it ; but ‘ see that you rt^use not 
Him tJiat speaketh,’ Heb. xii. 25 ; for an unutterably awful 
alternative depends on your decision. 

“ In thus speiiking, and in here leaving you, you must not 
accuse me of tritiing with your feelitigs. In the fear of God, 
1 have endeavoured lo set you in a right attitude for the per- 
ception and appreciation of the grace of the gospel ; and I 
cowclude witli saying, solemnly and affectionately. See that 
you do not come short of it 1 

Very faithfully yours, 


MOLE-niLLS AND MOUNTAINS. 

BY OLD KUMPWIU^Y. 

Gregory Gold had Jiealth, wealth, and friends ; but excel- 
lent as tiiesti things are, tJiey will not, of themselves, make a 
man happy. The fhiit of happiness grows not on such barren 
boughs. To be perfectly happy we must look onward to 
another w orld. Gregory w^as one of tiiose who seem to see a 
long way before them, and who prosper in all they undertake. 
When he bought into the fuq^ds, stocks rose ; when he pur- 
chased land, it w as soon after w^anted for the railway, and thus 
became more valuable; and wiien be speculated in hops, a 
sudden advance took place, on account of the failure of the 
hop plantations ; hardly was there a fruitful tendril to be seen 
on the poles. Gregory was, in the language of the w^rid, a 
“ lucky man and if thriving in his concerns oould with any 
i propriety be called “luck,” a “lucky mau” he was; but, 
ahis ! he lived without God in tlie world. 

G^^gory Gold had a fine mansion, with ewy comfort that 
he could crowd into it. Had he paid half as much attention 
to the Welfare of his soul as he did to the cmnfozt of his body, 
it would have been better for him; but how can a man who 
lives only for the world set his afi^tions on things that are 
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above ? Gregpry had fine gardeni and an admirable vinery : 
this vinery was* a pet, of his, and, he boasted of it all the country 
round. It was a common saying, and much it pleased him to 
hear it, that the largest bunch of the best grapes that had ever 
been seen in the neighbourliood grew in the vinery of Gregory 
Gold. 

Man has been likened to a target struck by the arrows of 
worldly trouble ; but a rich man is a broader target than his 
poorer neighbour on account of the extent of his possessions : 
no wonder, then, that he is more frequently stricken. Not- 
withstanding his great prosperity, Gregory Gold had often to 
endure petty annoyances. His favourite horse fell down and 
cut his knees ; a hail-storm broke the glass panes of Iiis hot- 
houses ; his coachman turned out dishonest ; the large mirror 
in his drawing-room was fractured by a careless servant ; his 
tulip-roots, for which he had paid so high a price, sprang up 
into common flowers; and what, perhaps, vexed him and 
mortified him more than all put together, was the liumiliating 
fact that a wealthy neighbour had outdone him in the produce 
of his vinery, leaving him only second Ix^st ” in tlie estima- 
tion of those who had before trumpeted his fame. These 
things, and many others of the same kind, wliich ouglit not to 
have much moved him, irritated his temper, wounded his 
pride, and made him supjmse that no one was trieil so much as 
he was : the least of his annoyances was magnified into a great 
affliction. 

Gregory ! Gregorys ! does it become a man, blessed with 
health and so many comforts, to forget the goodness of God, 
and to give way to pride and anger on account of a few tulip- 
roots and a few bunches of grapes? For shame ! for shame ! 
Open your eyes to your mercies, that you may thiuk less of 
your little cares. 

At no great distance from the mansion of Gregory Gold 
stood the cottage of Kichard Morion. This cottage, by a 
sad accident, had been nearly burned down ; but liiehaid, 
helped by his kind neighbours, had been able to restore it to 
alpEiost its former state. Gregory Gold would, no doubt, have 
lent a helping hand ; but Richard Moreton was too diffident 
to ask him, and Gregory Gold was too much occupied with 
his own conceims to trouble his heald vrith those of his poorer 
neighbours. 

Many a mahy unknown to himself, is rendered selfish by his 
success in the world, and his keen desite to o^in wealth. 
There are hundreds who, knowing nothing of the trials of those 
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below them, are deaf and blind to sorrows, which otherwise 
they would be quick to see and ready to relieve^ 

Richard Moreton was the very opposite of Gregory Gold, 
for he had neither health, nor wealth, nor earthly friends of 
any influence ; but he iiad this great advantage, that from his 
earliest youth he had l>een brought up in the fear of the Loid. 
He not only feared God, but trusted in God ; and, grateful 
for his daily bread, went on, frdhi day to day, magnifying the 
Loiti, and 'greatly rejoicing in God his Saviour. 

W hat happens to the poor often happens to the rich, and 
teaches them to feel for others’ calamities. The fire at Richard 
Moreton’s cottage hardly occasioned a thought on the part of 
Gregory Gold ; but the fire which broke out in his own man- 
sion liad a very different effect upon him. Much damage was 
done ; ai}d a great deal more would have been done, liad it 
not been for the timely aid and resolute conduct of Richard 
Moreton, v/ho seemed to outdo himself in his exertions ; had 
the homie been Jiis own he could not have been more in earnest 
in his attempts to subdue the flames. 

Gregory Gold, when he came to consider, was not a litlSle 
ashamed to find himself so deeply indebted to one towards 
whom he had shown no sympathy in the day^ of calamity ; 
however, all that he now had to do was to make amends for 
Ijis neglect, and to recompense his poor neighbour for his 
valuable services. 

It was on .the sabbath following the fire that Gregory Gold 
called at the cottage, where he found Richard Moreton read- 
ing tlm Bible to his children. After talking with him about 
tlje fire, and thanking him heartily for tho kind part he had 
taken, the conversation went on thus : — 

Your health is not very good, I believe ?” 

‘f No, sir, I am not over strong, and yet I should do very 
well if I could get rid of the rheumatism, which often lays me 
up for a week together ; but God knows what is best for me.’’ 

“ And how is your wife ? Has she better health than you 
have?” 

“ No, sir ; for the last two months she has been bedridden. 
Many a time has she worked hard for me wh^ I, have been 
put. by, and now it is my turn. She has been a good wife to 
mfe and a good mother to my children, and while 1 can get a 
crust she shall share it.” 

“ I am afraid that yonr eyes are not vi^ry good, for they 
lopk rather red.” 

My sight is hot good ; but, blessed be God, I can see to 
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read my Bible, for the print is large. What a blessing, sir, is 
a large-printed Bible ! If my eyes were worse than they are, 
I should not'be without comfort, for God's word telk us that 
‘ affliction coraeth not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 
spring out of the ground.* Well may we trust God, sir, in 
natural blindness, when we see that he ^ows so much tender- 
ness for poor darkened souls. ^ I \vill bring the blind by a 
Way that they knew not ; I will lead them in paths they have 
not known : 1 will make darkness light before them, and 
ta*ooked things straight. TJiese things will I do unto them, 
and not forsake them.' ** 

* And what do you mean to do with your children ?” 

‘^'1 must do the best I can with them and for them, sir. 
I had by nje a trifle of money, that might have come in useful 
enough some day ; but the fim took it all, and now and then 
I am afraid : but I have no right to be afraid ; He who feeds 
the ravens will feed them. Come what will, sir, they are 
brought up to fear God, ajid to look for salvation to Him who 
died oil tlie cross for sinners.’* 

Kichard Moreton, in spite of your troubles you are a 
h^ppy man.’* 

Well, sir, I should rather say that I am contented and 
thankful than happy, for this is a world of trial, and we must 
expect, if through mercy we get to a better, to go through 
^ much tribulation.* God’s grace does not prevent a man from 
bleeding When he is wounded, nor from feeling sorrow when 
he is aflSIicted, thoijgh it does give him patience to endure his 
affliction, God has been very merciful to me, and I have 
much 'more reason to praise him than to repine.” ‘ 

Gregory Gold listened with wonder. A new train of 
thought had been opened to his mind, and he became desirous 
to be alonei He failed not to recompense liberally the ser- 
vices of his poor neighbour, and on his return home was heard 
to say, My trouble are very little, and Ricliard Moreton’s 
are very great ; but I see now how it is, while I have been 
making mountains of mole-hills, my neighbour has been 
making mole-hills of mountains.” This visit to the cottage 
of Richard Moreton was attend^ with a holy influence, so 
that, gradoudy led to God’s holy word, and moved to' serious 
reflection, Gregory Gold became a wiser and a better man. 

Is there no other person in the world, think you, reader, 
teside Gregory Gold, who has run into the error of making 
mountains of moleThUls ? Have you never yourself magnifled 
your troubles, thinking them much greater than they were, 
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and murmured at ymr trials, instead of rejoicing for your 
mercies ? .How light are our afflictions when contrasted with 
our transgressions ; .and how little do we reflect that, in the 
hands of our heavenly J'ather, even these ‘‘ light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment/’ may work out for us a fiir 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory P 

We are too apt to think that others have fewer and less 
afflictions .than ourselves ; but if we only knew what many 
endure, we should be ready, with upraised bands and thankful 
hearts, to reader thanks to our heavenly Fatheir for his forbear- 
ance and kindness. After all, Richard Moreton might be said 
to be a richer man than Gregoiy Gold in his unchanged state, 
for Gregory had then only provided for time, while Richard 
was prepared for eternity. “ Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, haviug .promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come/’ 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

ANECDOTES. 

THE PRAYING SOLDIER. 

During some unhappy commotions in Ireland, many years 
ago, a private vsoldier was daily observed to be absent from his 
quarters, and from the society of his fellow-soldiers. He 
began to be suspected of withdrawing himself for the purpose 
of holding intercourse with the rebels, and on this suspicion, 
probably increased by the malice of his wicked comrades, he 
was tried by a court-martial, and condemned. The case being 
brought under the notice of the commlmder-in-chief, he 
examined the minutes of the trial ; and not being satisfied, he 
sent for the man to converse with him. 

Upon being interrogated, the prisoner solemnly disavowed 
every treasonable practice or intention, declared his sincere 
attachment to his sovereign, and his readiness to live and die 
in bis service. He affirmed th&t tlie real cause of his frequent 
absence, when not on duty, was that he might obtain a place 
of retirement for the purpose of private -prayer, for which, the 
general knew, he had no opportunity among his comrades, 
who had become his enemies on account of his profession of 
religion. He said he had made this defence on his trial, but 
the officers thought it so improbable that they paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

The commander, in order to satisfy himself of the truth of 
this defence, observed, that if so, he must be able to pray 
well. The poor man replied, that as to ability he had nothing 
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to boast of. Ihe general then desired him to kneel down and 
pray before' him ; which ’ the man did, and poured forth his 
soul before God with such copiousness, fluency, and ardour, 
that on his rising the commander took him by the hand, and 
said he was satisfied thht no man could pray in that manner 
who djd not live in the habit of intercourse with God. He 
not only revoked the sentence, but received the man into his 
peculiar favour, placing him among his personal attendants, 
and in the way to promotion. 

No serious mind can be otherwise than interested at this 
remarkable intervention of Providence on behalf of this man | 
of prayer. Such he was, and thus exhibited a prominent 
feature of the Christian character. He could not live without 
prayer, though he thereby exposed himself to the suspicion 
and hatred of his associates, and even endangered his life ; but 
that God whom, like Daniel, he served, knew how to deliver 
him in the hour of danger, and not only heard his prayers, 
but made the exercise of the duty itself the means of his 
deliverance. V 

I This, anecdote also does honour to the general, and to his 
I nation, which can point to commanders warmly attached to 
the religion of God and his Christ, which so many, alas ! 
treat with indifference and contempt. 

THE REFOKMED SOLDIER, 

A soldier becoming evidently a religious man, met with no 
i little railing, from both his comrades and his officers. He 
was the servant of one of the latter. At lengtli his master 
asked him, Richard, what good lias your religion doiie you?” 
The soldier made this discreet answer ; “ Sir, before I was 
religious, I used to get drunk ; now, by God’s help, I am 
sober : I used to neglect your business ; how, by the same 
help, I perform it diligently.” 

^he officer was silenced, and seemed to be satisfied. “ For 
so is the will of God, that with toeil-doing ye may put to 
sQence the ignorance of foolish men,” 1 Pet, ii. 15. 


TRACT ANECDOTE. 

PERSONAL EPPORT, 

A VISITOR and tract distributor offered tracts to two carpenters, 
^ while one of them accepted, the other refused, saying that 
he had no time to read. “ Do you not read the Bible ?” in- 
quired the visitor. “ No,” was the reply. “ Do you never 
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pray?” “No, there is no praying at my house,” “But, 
sir, do you not consider that you and your family are depen- 
dent upon God ? How do you obtain your food and raiment ?” 
“ I work for them*” “ Well, but who gives you health aiid 
strength to work for them ?” “ God, I suppose.” “ And can 
you be so ungra^ul to one whj> gives you all you enjoy ? 
Let me entreat you to seek the forgiveness of your sins. Bead 
this tract. . Read the Bible. Wrestle with the Lord in prayer, 
until you enjoy a sense of his pardoning mercy. Go with 
your w ife and your child to the sanctuary. Ask God for an 
understanding heart, and live no longer in rebellion against 
him.” Subsequently to this interview two other Christian 
friends called and conversed with him at the request of the 
visitor. Soon after this he was found at a social prayer meet- 
ing, once mid again ; tlien listening to the ministrations of 
truth ; thejPfeeling its power ; and now, both he and his wife 
rejoice in th® of eternal life, and love to tell wliat the 
Lord has done for their souls. 

Here w^as iiersohal effort. No doubt it was accompanied 
by fervent prayer. And here are the fruits that may be 
expected from such effort, when made in* humble dependence 
upon the influences of the Holy Spirit, A. M. 


THE SABBATH EVENING. 

The sabbath hours are closing fist, 
Improve its moments while they last. 
One sabbath blessing more to seize, ^ 
Once more, the sabb^’s Lord to pnuse. 

Praise we the Lord, who died for man, 
Who this blest morning rose again. 

And now, with all his Father’s powers, 
Makes heaven’s eternal sabbath ours. 

Not always thus shall close in night. 

The sweetness of our sabbath light; 

Soon shall He chase both night and sin, 
\nd glory’s endless day begin. 

Tho’ haply, ere that morning rise 
To gladden our faint longing eyes, 

Full many a night its course may run, 
And many a week-day’s work be done ; 

Yet faith shall soothe us all the while, 
’Mid darkest gloom and heaviest toil ; 
With hope of heaven’s high sabbath blesi 
Our night is day, our labour rest. 
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A sabbath peace our souls sl^U cheer, 

Xf he* the sabbath's Lord, be near ; 

And near he stlU shall be, while thus 
We think on htin, and he on u^. 

Wi|h him we rest i our oioilng eye 
^is image fills; his arm is nigh. 

With him we w^e» and all is well*. 

With him in earth or heaven to dwell. 

j. H. (\ M, 


ABIDE WITH ME. 

Abide with me I Fast falls the eventide ; 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide. 

When other helpers fail and comforts flee> 

Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me ! 

Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day; 

Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 

Change and decay in all around I see ; 

0 Thou, who changest not, abide with me ! 

Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 

But as thou dwelFst with thy disciples, Lord, 

Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 

Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me ! 

Come not in terrors as the King of kings, 

But kind and good, with healing in th) wings : 

Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea, 

Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me I 

Thou on my head in early youth didst srnile^ 

And though rebellious and perverse meairwhile, 

Thou hast not left me, oft as I left thee’; 

On to the close, 0 Lord, abide with me^l 

1 need thy presence e\ery passing hour; 

What but'tshy grace can foil the tempter's power ? 

Who, like thyself, my guide and stay can be ? 

Through cloud and sunshine^ oh, abide with me ! 

• 

I fear no foe, with thee at hand to bless ; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness* 

Where is death's sting? where, grave, thy victory ? 

1 triumph still if Thou abide with me ! 

Hold, then, thy cross before my closing eyes; 

Shine throu^ the ^oom, and pifint me to the skies ; 
Heaven's morning breaks, and eardi's vain shadows flee ; 
In life and death, O Lord, abide with me ! 

11. Lyte, 
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When, after a long day*^ journey towards Lis houi^‘, itj winter 
or sumiiKT, the weary traveller arrives at an inn, and finds the 
comforts and refreshments suited to the season prepared for 
him, how pleasant he feels, how ready to enjoy, in the one 
case, the lighted room and blazing fire ; or, if in summer, the 
Venetian blind drawn over the open window, which admits 
the perfume of shrubs and flowers ; and as lie either dra^i s the 
large chair closer to the hearth, or throws himself at full 
length on ;i cane scat, l^e exclaims, Plow refreshing ! how com- 
fortable ! and perhaps goes on to admire the contents or the 
shape of the room, or the view from its windows. Yet if, 
from any circumstances, the iim w ere to become his permanent 
abode, w here he .was to dwell for the rest of his days, instead i 
of his own home, witli w hat ditferent eyes he would regard all j 
about him. How mean and shabby this or that thing would \ 
appear ; how uncomfortable and inconvenient something else i 
would seem ; how this w onhi need to be altered, and the other f 
altogether done aw^ay with t What, however, would be the j 
cause of the difference in the estimation in which the same | 
objects would be held ? It wduld be mainly the difference of j 
])osition. In the one case the man is a traveller homewards, [ 
and his sojourn is for a short time ; in the other, there is com- r 
parative pennanence. j 

Makch, 1«5o. c j 
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Tins representation may serve to illustrate the wisdom of 
the Seri pture counsel, to consider ourselves as pilgrims upon 
earth. If w,e truly did so, with our cqnfidence and affections 
set on Christ, Jiow lyiuch happier arid easier life would be ; 
luiw much that we toil and fret for now would be deemed not 
worth an elR^t ! As on a jonmey we overlook and submit to 
many iiiconvmiences without a murmur, conscious that it is* 
but for a dsiort time, whilst we doubly prize what tends to 
lessen fatiwe or diaeomfort, so it would .be with the journey 
of life. If we really fait heaven to be our home, whicli, after 
a few toilsome days or years, we were certain to reach, how it 
wouhl soften every sorrow, lighten every tojl, and double every 
enjoyment Such, no doubt, has been the experience of many 
an aged aiid heavy-laden pilgn^ as it was of ain old man in 
my own village, in whose family the following conversation 
passed. • , , ' 

'Fhe day had been sultry and stormy ; torrents of rain had 
fallen towards evening, and the atmosphere was refreshed, 
whilst the fields and meadows looked as if inundated, and were 
heavy to work. George S — was returning to Jiis cottage, 
tired with his day’s labour, wet >vith ^he rain, walking slowly, 
and as if he found Jus spade almost too weighty to carry. He 
was in a mood that made all appear gloomy to him. The 
day’s work seemed too much for his strength, |nd he was com- 
paring it with the slight exertion other men Imd to make w lio 
yet g(»t higher wages. A sort of bitterness was In his mind, 
that made the life he led seem doubly laborious and difficult 
to bear. But* he soon’ reached his cottage ; and though he 
entered it in this discontented state of feeling, the scene which 
presented itself, and the reception helmet Vith, soon chased 
tlie cloud from his brow, and restored him to his usual frame 
of mind. The supper was ready; the smiling and loving 
countenances of his wife and children showed their pleasure at 
ijjs re? urn; and his old father, who had risen to let him im 
greets I him, saying, ‘‘ Come, George, sit down anti rest aft(g 
tlie hcJivy ^ork you must have had to-d^,” 

‘‘ No, no,” said little dMary , fatiier is quite wet ; he must 
change his clothes:” and she caugj^ hold of his frock/vvith 
botfi her little hands, to lead ^^im into the otlicr room. His 
wife, too, begged him to get oi^dry clothes at once. 

Inn few minutes Geurge returned, fc dry shoes and a com- 
fortable warm sort of frock coat, whichTiis wife had made for 
him to wear on occasions like this, and he took his seat 
bet\ve(Mi his father and ^ his wife; and having invoked the 
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blcjSsSiii^ of God on their humble and frugal meal, tliey all 
began sui)per. 

After having eaten a few mouthfuls, George said, I must 
own I came home ju^t now in very ill humour. I think I 
ij(iycr felt more tired; and the thought of Having to begin 
again to-morrow morning discouraged and disheartened me. 
Wluit a life I had ! I thought ; • drenched with rain, burned by 
the sun, digging the whole day long in some garden or field 
bent nearly double, w^orking from morning till evening, day 
after day, and to gain barely what supports my family — it does 
seem liard. I felt discontented and unhappy ; but since I 
have been here, how different I feel ! I hear the rain beating 
against window ; but ! know the comfort of being under 
shelter. I have thrown off my wet frock and my muddy 
shoes. I see your sw(‘et face, Margaret, the joyous looks of 
my cJiildren, and my dear venerable father sits beside me; 
how could 1 be dissatisfiefl ? I must have forgotten all this 
when I gave way to discontent*' Wheii I was working to-day, 
I sli()uld>‘have recollected the happy evening before me, and 
not have repined as I did. Margaret,' give me another slice 
of that bacon ; it is most excellent.’’ 

The old father smiled. Rest after labour is sweet,” he 
said. When you tliink of the time of returning to your 
cottage, of tlie jileasure of meeting us in the evening, of sitting 
in this comforftble kitchen, which Margaret keeps so nice, or 
on the bench in the porch, then you feel hearty, you work 
w ith good will, aiul all goes right ; but when you let your 
thoughts dwell on the heat of the sun, or the hardness of your 
work, or the length of time you must be at it, then you forget 
the comforts and ple^ufe these procure you, and you grow 
5 sad, and tlie day seems long and heavy.” The old man paused, 
and leaned back in his chair, gently shaking his head. 

Have you already finished your supper, grandfather ?” 
asked little Mary. 

‘‘ Noj piy child,” he answered. 

“ Is anything the matter ?” asked her mother. ^ 

“ My children, I %as reminded by what George said of the 
Jioipe and J:he rest prepaid for us in^eaven. There we shall 
have repose, and there^ill be an end to all the toils of life. 
Here we suffer ; ,,there we sWl enjoy. Here we weep ; but 
there all tears shdll ^ip^away. Here we have perishing 
bodies, subject to sickne^ and death ; there at least we shall 
be clothed with glorious and immortal bodies. We have 
momentary joys and pleasures here ; .but there they shall never 
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end. Here we are assailed by temptations and defiled by sin ; 
there they sliall never enter; we shall be sheltered from 
temptation, and shall sin no more against our Fatlicr and our 
God. Here feeble faith can with difficulty realize the things 
that are invisible ; but there faith shall be changed to si^ht. 
Here self-love soils our best moments, those in which we most 
love our God ; but there the love of God will be ])erfected, 
for we shall see him as he is. Here are separations and part- 
ings ; but there we shall be ever with each other and witii tlie 
Lord. Here there are sighs and lamentation ; but there joy 
and songs of triumph. O my children, it is well to consider 
these things, to think of our eternal home, jto consider tiie two 
divisions of our existence, the journey of life and the heavenly 
home. As long as our minds are firmly fixed on that home, 
the way seems less painful, and the road less fatiguing. Our 
cares are lightened by thinking of ‘ the rest that rcmaineth to 
the people of God.’ My son,^when you feel your spirit sink, 
recall to mind these words, ‘ The sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us.’ Our light affliction is but for a 
moment ; the happiness of our heavenly home is eternal.” 

All were solemnized by the old man’s words, but all felt 
liappier for the thoughts suggested ; ‘ and wlien supper was 
ended, George took his hymn-book, and reading the following 
hymn to his children, marked it for them to Iton by the fol- 
lowing Sunday : — 

As when the weary traveller gains 
The height of some overlooking hill, 

His heart revives if 'cross th^ plains 
He sees his home, though distant still. 

While he surveys the much-loved spot, 

He slights the space that lies between ; 

His past fatigues are now forgot, 

Because his journey's end is seen. 

Thus when the Christian pilgrim views 
By faith his mansion in the skies, 

The sight his ftinting strength renews, 

And wings his speed to re^h the prize. 

Jesus, on thee our hepeffepends, 

To lead us on to thiae abode*; 1 

Assured our home will inake amends 
For all our toil while on^he road. 

E. M. P. 
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* LUTHER AND THE COUNT EBERHARD VON ERBACH. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

In the year 1518, on the evening of the 8th of April, Count 
Eberhard might be seen striking his spurs into the sides of his 
black cliarger, as he galloped over the bridge of his castle at 
Erbach, so fast that his followers could hardly keep up with 
him. It had cost him a hard struggle to leave home at this 
time, for in one of the chambers his little daughter Hildegard 
was lying, to all appearance, at the point of death. The 
countess iiad flung her arms round her husband, and strove to 
detain him, as if she thought that the angel of death would 
not seize his prey in the presence of her valiant lord. But it 
was all to no purpose ; his determination was fixed ; he tore 
himself away, though a severe pang pierced his heart as he 
bade his wife farewell, and cast a last look on his child's pale 
form. Yet, mingled witli his anguish, a watchful observer 
might have noticed something like a wild joy gleaming in his 
eyes, when at the head of his retainers he entered at full gallop 
the little town in tiie vicinity, which was already lighted up, 
while the evening chimes were sounding. As he cleared the 
castle-gate, Joiin Spcckel, the priest of Michelstadt, who was 
staying in attendance on the sick child, shouted after him, 
“ Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully 
and added, 'Whoso loveth father or mother, son or daughter, 
more than me, is not worthy of me I" but the loud and earnest 
tones of the monk's voice were lost in the clatter of the horses' 
feet. 

People who lived in the neighbourhood were puzzled to 
imagine what this hurried departure of the count, at such a 
time, might mean. They knew him to be of a passionate,* 
fiery temper, that could ill brook contradiction, but withal of 
a tender, sympathetic heart. Some thought that he was in 
haste to fetch the famous physician just settled at Amorbach, 
and that he had taken so large a retinue with him because the 
road over the Eulbacher heights Vas reckoned dangerous; 
others asserted that he was go|ng to chastise the inhabitants 
of Sickengen, who had decoyed and captured his son and his 
tutor, who had been living^ at Strasburg,. for they had seen 
Rudt of Collenberg, a menial, whom he had employed as a 
spy, enter the castle gates not long before the count took his 
departure. But they were all at fault. It was something 
quite different that had checked the tender feelings with which 
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he sat at liis daughter’s bedside, and had filled his breast with 
emotions of another kind. 

In the autjainii of the preceding year God had caused the 
long -forgotten word of his grace in his Son Christ Jesus to be 
once more proclaimed at Wittenberg by his^ servant Martin 
Luther, and within a fortnight it had spread through almost 
all j)arts of Germany, and found an entrance into many iioarts. 
But, as always happens under such circumstances, it was 
attended with gainsaying and misunderstandings. While it 
met with acceptance among the common people, and even 
with many of the higher classes, who, amidst their outward 
splendour, had hearts dive to their spiritual wants ; yet among 
the great and wise of this world there were those who attem])ted 
to kick against the pricks.” To this latter class belonged 
Count Eberhard von Erbach. He threatened apostates from 
the Romish church witli^the severest punishments, and roused 
the clergy of all ranks aaid orders to oppose the progress of 
heresy. John Speckel, whose name we have already men- 
tioned, a man of learning and irreproacliable character, earnestly 
seconded his efforts; but all attempts to shut out the new 
doctrine from the count’s domains were as powerless as if he 
had tried to stay the blasts that rushed tiirough the valleys of 
the Odenwald. 

The count and his ecclesiastical fellow-worker were de- j 
lighted when Eckius, Prierias, and others took the field against 
Luther ; but persons who were more far-sighted, and had read 
their writings, and better understood the signs of the times, 
were dispos^ to believe that his cause would only be advanced 
by such opponents. Under all these attacks Luther’s own 
courage and faith waxed stronger ; and this very year, on the 
26th of April, when a meeting of the Augustin friars was to 
be held at Heidelberg, the undaunted reformer, having pro- 
vided himself with letters of introduction t|) the Prince Pala- 
tine, set out on foot, though many who were anxious for his 
safety strongly dissuaded him from the journey. 

Luther’s progress from ]to|ni to town resembled a triumphal 
procession ; the poor, suffering people everywhere received 
kirn as a man who sympathked with their unhappy lot ; and 
even many, who had been hitherto, undecided, or positively 
hostile, were won over to his cause, when they heard him 
preach in the streets or highly s so jpowerfully and yet ^ so 
humbly, giving all glory to the Loiti. From Wuraburg, 
where he met with a very friendly reception ftom Bishop von 
I Bibra, he came down to Wertheim, intending to proceed to 
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Heidelberg by way of Miltenberg. From every quarter 
])eople flocked to Miltenberg to see the man whose name laid 
found its way into the most distant peasant’s cottage ; and 
tJiat town, which had declaj^ed entirely in his favour, was pre- 
})ared to give him a most cordial welcome. 

Excepting the^ abbot of Amorbach and the Benedictine 
monks of Michelstadt, no one was inofe indignant at Lutjier’s 
poj^ularity than Count Eberhard. Ev^ report of tiie ap- 
proach of tlie detested reformer, and of the general ‘feeling in 
i his favour, was like one of Job’s messengers ; and he was 
ready to gnash his teeth when told of the festive preparations 
of the ]\liltenbergers. From tlie moment he heard of tlfem 
. no one could get a pleasant word from him excepting, his little 
daughter, whose dangerous state only served to deepen the 
gloom that overcast iiim. At last his resolution was taken. 
'J'lie pri(‘st liad tnrowii out hints, Jiow one bold, determined 
man might put an end to the confusioiAdnto which this so-called 
reformer had thrown a wliol© Ration. By degrees lie let out 
his meaning in plainer terms; lie represented to the count that 
he had already resorted to physical force in order to ward off 
temporal evil from his subjects; and, therefore, he might 
surely gird on his armour for the glory of God, and the 
spiritual, welfare not only of his own vassals, but of the whole 
Gremian nation. He would And it no difficult matter to 
attack the reformer unawares, as he travelled without an armed 
retinut}, and might give him in custody to tlie monks of 
Michelstadt or Ileinbach till he consented to recant, or his 
name and doctrine were forgotten. The count lent a ready 
ear to this advice : he iiad often longed to encounter heresy 
with lance and swordj and like his ancestor, after hearing 
Pope Urbhn at Clermont, he exclaimed, when the priest had 
finished, “ God grant it ! God grant it !” as if he were setting 
out on a crusade. 

Having dispatcl^j^d a messenger to bring him word when 
the reformer would set out from Miltenberg, and what road 
he would take, whether under Maine, by AschafFenberg, or 
by Amorbach, through the Oderi'yaJd, he inade arrangements 
to meet either case. If Luther went by Maine, then the 
coimt’s vassdls, Echter of Mespelbrunn, Bemhold of Eschan, 
and the bailiff of Wildeastein, with six trusty servants, were 
to fall upon him, and convey him with the utmeist secrecy 
to Erbach ; but if he proceeded through the Odenwald, then 
the count himself would conduct the enterprise. After two 
days his scout returned and brought word that Luther was to 
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set out the next day, tut nothing certain was known respecting 
his route.. But to make’ sure of hi§ prey in either case, the 
count, -^as we have seen, notwithstanding his daugliter was at 
the point of death, sallied forth the evening, and took the 
road to Miltenberg. It was already twilight when he crossed : 
j the heights of Eulbacher, and tlie pine-wood t(irches were 
lighted in the adjoining hamlets ; but the count liurried on so 
fast iif front of his hetinue, that wJien the clock struck eight, 
they had Reached the mill on the Mudan, where^ according to ’ 
agreement, a messenger from the bailiff was waiting for the 
count, with the news that his orders had been punctually 
obbyed, and that the armed men were lying in ambuscade. 

Von Erbach felt satisfied, and passed through the gate 
wJiich the magistrates of Miltenberg had adorned and illu- 
minated with the following inscription in lape letters : — 

“ Gottes Wort und Luthers lehr* 

Dampft def* Salun iiimniei'mehr.** 

i, e., 

“ God’s word and Luther's loi:e 
Quench shall Satan nevermore.’* 

The whole town was alive.. Groups of men wore moving 
about the streets, and talking of the wonderful man to wiiose 
powerful preaching they had been listening tliat day. Tlie 
count dashed through the excited croud straiglit to Ihc inn 
near .which Luther had taken up his quarters. “Heyday! 
my lord count!” exclaimed Kicol Uhrig, the innkeepc'r, with 
many a profouna bow ; “I should never have dreamt that 
Luther would have made your grace stir from home !” TJie 
count made no reply, but, as if in a churlish mood, withdrew 
at once to his. bed-chamber. 

Wearied out by his hasty ride and mental agitation, he 
threw himself on his bed, and dropped into a deep sleep. 
After some hours he awoke, and, as he wi|jhed to keep awake, 
rose up and went to the window. 

, The stillness of night has a wonderful influence on almost 
every one whose heart is not thoroughly hardened. When 
every being that lives and^moves on earth, from man in his 
chamber to the bird in its nest, is asleep and silent, one seems 
to hear the bjeath of Him who keej^ gl»ard and watches over 
all. Earth seems like a land in which rebellion has been put 
down and its voice silenced, and gives us a foretaste of the 
time in which the kingdoms of this Vorld shall become the 
kingdom of our God and of his Christ. Perhaps the count 
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felt something of this kind, for the wrathful emotions of his 
I heart were stilled, and the wild fire quenched that raged only 
: tlie evening before. Darkness and silence were spread over 
I the little town with its slumbering population ; only here and > 
there a star twiijjsled in the sky, and the light glimmered in 
[ the warder’s tower ; the stream of thetMaine might be heard 
as it rushed along ; and when the bell of the nearest convent 
^ tolled for matins, the count was quite at a loss what course to 
take. His yesterday’s ride, and the design which had occupied 
him, seemed to have passed away like a dream ; his thoughts 
first travelled homeward to his sick child and anxious wife ; 
then they rose upwards to the heavenly Father, the “sole 
arbiter of life and death,” and ended in a heartfelt, earnest 
prayer with which he placed his cares in God’s hands. 

All of a sudden a light shone in the corner chamber of the 
next house, and a deep, fine, manly voi^, which, in the silence 
of the night, fell on his ears quil^ audmly, uttered the words, 

“ This may God grattit, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen !” As the count occupied the highest story, he over- 
looked tlie chamber, and, though the curtain was let down, he 
could plainly discern the dark form of some one kneeling 
down in prayer. For a while this person seemed to be turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book, and then began his prayer 
again : “ 0 Lord my God, in thee do I put my trust ; save 
me from all them that persecute me, and deliver me : lest they 
tear my soul like a lion, while there is none to deliver.” 
These words were taken from the seventh Psalm. The count 
had never before heard any pray in this manner ; each 
word in the lips of the worshipper seemed like a sledge- 
hammer, knocking at heaven’s gate, especially the concluding 
verses, “ My defence is of God, which saveth the upright in 
heart. God judgeth the righteous, and is angry with tiie wicked 
every day. If he turn not, he will whet his sword ; he hath 
bent his bow, and nftide it ready. H« hath prepared for him 
the instruments of death; he ordaineth his arrows against 
the persecutors. Behold, he travaileth with iniquity, and 
hath conceived mischief, and broi%ht forth falsehood., He 
made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into tl.e ditch which he 
made. His mischief s^l Return upon his own heq^-” These 
words were uttered with such power and confidence, that the 
count could not help thinking, “ Truly this man has a better 
shield than I have, and dPsharper sword. With such a man I 
would not wish to be otherwise than on good terms.” And 
when the person went on to pray for all Christendom, that 
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Gk)d would cause the clear light of his gospel to shine forth ; 
that he would turn the hearts of princes as the rivers of water 
are turned,' and make the poor common people free by his 
truth ; and that, as to the enemies of the word, he would 
crush their pride ; and that ignorant persecutors might take 
warning by his judgments, and attend to the one thing needful ; 
at the* close of theses petitions the count could not help clasp- 
ing his hands with tears in hk eyes, and exclaiming aloud, 

Amen ! amen ! Grant it may be, O God, as thy servant 
has said 

The count walked up and down his chamber restlessly, 
occupied with the single thought of seeing the man face to 
face whom he had heard praying in this manner. At last he 
noticed that the day had, begun, and the sun was shining in at 
his window. He rang for the innkeeper, who immeriiately 
made his appearance i|ith a tankard of warm ale on a silver 
waiter, which he was going place on the marble table. But 
the count stopped him, saying, “ Cannol yoii tell me wiio tJiat 
person is in yonder chamber wdtli tlje curtain let down ?” 
“ Can I tell you ?” replied the innkeeper. ‘‘ Certainly. And 
have you really seen him? Why it is LutJier, the arch- 
heretic. Ilis lamp has been burning for some hours.” 

TJie count stood thunderstruck. ‘‘ Luther, is it?” 

Yes ; Dr. Martin Luther,” said the innkeeper, seeing his 
astonishment. Has your grace any commands to give?” 
but receiving no answer, he made his bow and witiidrew. 

For some time the count stood as if fixed to tlie spot. At 
last, without touciiing his breakfast, he hurried down stairs, 
^vent over to the next house, and stood in an instajit before* 
Luther. On the count’s entering Luther rose fiDni liis seat, 
and beheld a portly figure, in complete armour, with jiis sword 
by his side, standing before him with an anxious look, but 
not uttering a word. But when at last, in a kindly tone, 
Luther broke the silence by askijig what te wanted, the count 
foil on his knees, and exclaimed, ‘‘ 0 man, you are better than 
I am. God forgive me that I ever thougiit of doing you 
harm !” He then told wnat was his design in coming thither ; 
and how he heard him pray, and how his woJJfils overpowered 
him. * p 

“ Not my word,” said Luther, “ but the word of the Lord, 
which I, a poor unworthy sinner, ha^ the honour of bringing 
into Gennany. Go your way in p&ce, my lord count ; he 
who has begun a good work in you will carry it on to the day 
of Jesus Christ. If it please God, you shall see still greater 
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wonders, for ‘ he breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in j 
sunder.’ His word they eaimot destroy, for the word of tiie 
Lord endureth for ever.” 

The count’s attendants were waiting at the entrance of the 
inn, where they, had been joined by Echter and Bern hold, 
expecting to receive his orders. But he galloped past them, 
taking the road homewards^ and waving his hand, said, as if 
lost ill thought, “ Go in peace ; the wo:5 of the Loiti endureth 
for ever.” j 

As lie entered the gateway of the castle his wife came out ; 
to meet him, and clas|ied him joyfully in her aiyis. Their j 
child had passed a gixxl night in a long, sound sle^p, and was | 
sitting up ill her little bed, playing and waiting for her j 
father. 

Without going into j^articulars, we may state that from 
that time the. count zealously endeavoured that the word which 
he had persecuted migiit be pjublislied with all fidelity to his 
subjects. Among tire princes who were present at the Diet of 
Worms is to be found the name of Count Eberhard von 
Erbat’h, as an enlightened friend of the Protestant cause, who 
there made a good confession on its behalf. 

John Sjieckcl also, formerly priest at Michelstiidt, was the 
first of a succession of 'ministers wlio published tlie gospel at 
Breiisbacli; and on his [mipit, which was erected by Count 
Eberhard in the year 1526, is to be seen an inscription, which 
was then the watchword of Protestantism, “ Verbom Domim 
MANKT ijs yETEiiNUM !” Tlic woi’d of tlie Lord endurctii for 
ever.” 


JAMES JULY’S STORY. 

With a slow step and a sad heart, James Pily returned home 
after a walk of many miles, which he had taken for the ])nr- 
pose of trying to procure employment as a gardener, to wliich 
trade he had been brougiit up ; but work of any kind was irard 
to be obtained, since it had please^ God to visit Ireland, his 
native country, with famine and its attendant miseri(\s, and 
Kily Jiad iiolfcucceeded in his undertaking. When he drew 
near to his little eottageilie stopped, and stood for some tina* 
looking at it. Even to a less partial spectator it wamki have 
been a pleasing object^ particularly in a country where ..‘le 
people are in general too poor to pay niucJj attention to the 
appearance of their dwellings. 

It was a fine evening in summer, and the slanting beams of 
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the sun shone brightly upon the spot. A rustic porch, which 
Rily had made before his door, was covered with a honey- 
suckle in full blossom, and the wall of the cottage was over- 
spread with roses, while mignionette, lupin, arid sweet-pea 
adorned the little garden in front, altogether filling the fresh 
breeze with their fragrance. Even the hedge which enclosed 
his field at one side of the house displayed the skill of the 
owner, being neatly trimmed, and at the top cut into grotesque 
figures of cows, sheep, and dogs. 

Rily thought that his cottage had never looked so pretty. 

“ And I must leave it,” said he, “ leave it for ever ; my home, 
and my fatner’s home — my native country ; but, oh, what 
would all that signify? My wife, my dear wife, my childr 
must I leave you too ?” Tears trickled down his sunburnt 
cheeks ; but he brushed them off, and continued : “Is this 
the way I bear the will of God? — of him who so graciously 
says to his people, ‘ Be strong and of a good courage ; fear 
not, nor be afraid : for the Lord thy God, he it is that doth go 
with thee : he will no fail thee, nor forsake thee,' ” Dent. I 
xxxi. 6. 

Calm in the confidence produced by the rememl)rance of 
this gracious promise, Rily entered his cottage. “ AVelcome, 
James, welcome,” said his wife. “ Have you good news ? 
Well, don't mind telling now,” she added, after reading an 
answer to her question by a glance at his countenance. “ Sit 
down, dear, and take this after your long walk,” laying some 
frugal tare before him. 

Having partaken of it, “ Mary,” said he, “ and you, my 
children, tell me, when w^e repeat the Lord's Prayer together, 
what do we mean by saying, ‘ Thy will be done ?' ” 

“ That God's wiir is best, and that we are satisfied with it, 
father,” replied the eldest boy. 

“ And shall we tell truth to God when we say so ?” 

Oh, father, to be sure.” 

“ Remember, my boy, that we cannot submit entirely to 
God's will, nor do anything that is right, in our own strength ; 
but God is ready to help us. What did you learn from the 
eleventh chapter of Luke last Sunday, Johnny ?’ 

That our heavenly Father gives his Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him,” replied the boy. 

“ Well, let us always ask for grace to help in time of need,’^ 
said the father. 

The mother burst into tears. “ Oh, James, I know what 
this means. Must we, must we do as you said ?” 
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“ If it be God^s will, Mary ; and so it seems to be, for I see 
nothing else that we can do.” A long silence ensu^. Rily 
then resumed, speaking in a hurried way to hide his agitation. 

No* work was to be had where I went to-day, though I 
offered to go for the hire of a common labourer if they pro- 
mised constant employment. This was my last hope ; so now 
I — I will go to America. A ship sails this week. My brother 
is getting on well there, and will help me ; and, with the bless- 
ing of our God, I shall soon be able to send money to bring you 
all to me. Meanwhile, my dear wdfe, my poor children, you — 

He stopped. Mary wiped away her tears, cleared her clioking 
voice, and said, “ We, James, will live with my relations as 
long as they can keep us, or we can go into the poor-house. 
Cannot you leave us in God’s care, for go you must? I see 
it plainly now. Oh, oh !” and again her grief could not be 
suppressed. The children also wept, partly because they saw 
their mother’s distress, being too young to understand all that 
v as said. 

Rily walked to the cottage door, and looked out for a while. 

Wife,” lie then said, “ it must be done at once. We must 
sell all our little possessioJis to pay my passage. Farmer 
Brown’s son, who is going to be married, and to take this 
cottage when we leave it, will buy our furniture ; and I will 
lake the donkey to morrow to sell him to a man wlio wants one.” 

“ Sell the donkey ! sell Neddy !” exclaimed all the little 
ones, who now heard what they could perfectly comprehend. 

Part Neddy! oh, sure you won’t, father?” Weeping and 
lamentation followed, to end which Mrs. Rily took off the 
little mourners, and put them to bed. On returning she found 
her liusbaml seated under the woodbine of the i^orch, and 
]ilaeed herself beside him. It was now nearly dark, and every- 
thing was silent. ^ 

“T Avas thinking, Mar}^,” he said, “ that tlie ways of God 
seem strange. Some >vho liave large estates and grand castles 
cannot be satisfied, but want more riches or more honours ; so 
tliat we cannot wonder when we see all taken from them, as 
we often do in these times. But I was happy, and could be 
happy all my life, wdth you and our children, in this little 
cabin ; to work the whole day for our support, and then in the 
evomiig to keep this spot in order ; or sometimes gather the 
wild flowers, and find out what they are from my book of 
botany, though my Mary would often scold, and say she did 
not know wliat good that was.” 

‘‘ Oh, James dear, I was only joking. It w^as good, I know*, 
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for you delighted iu it ; and it taught you to know more of 
God ])y seeing the wonderful things he has made; and the 
more you learned about him the better you loved Jiiin ; and 
that filled your heart with love to me and to every one about 
.you,^and made you so good ajid so kind.” 

“ lie that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love,” 

[ (1 John iv. 8,) said Ilily ; “ and, Mary, shall we not trust our- 
j selves to the care of him who, as our dear Saviour said, doth 
t so clothe the grass of the field ? Oh, may he forgive me. I 
was wondering, and I f(‘ar I was vexed too, to think lie was 
going to take from me what I was so contented and so Jmppy 
with, because I could not see the reason why he ^vas doing it. 

I forgot that he said to his disciples, ‘ What I do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter,’ John xiii. 7. Can 
we doubt Ilis love who ^ sent his Son to be the pro])itiation for 
oursijis?’ 1 John iv. 10. Let us never doubt it, wliatever 
may happen, Mary ; but always be comforted in knowing that 
he inaketh ^ all things work together for good to them that 
love him,’ though we cannot at present tell how.” 

ril try, James, 1*11 try ; but it is hard to be parted.” 

The hardest thing of all, Mary.” 

“ AVell, James, may be w(‘ could stay together yet. I had 
a visitor while you were away to*day.” 

Who was that?” 

. “ Father Edmund, the priest. Listen, James, till I tidi 
you what he said, for he vas eivil’and quiet to-day. ^ Mrs. 
Rily,’ says he, ‘ I find that your husband is fixed in his bad 
ways ; and that, although you arc all in such distress, and I 
offered to get liiin a right good situation as gardt'iier with a ! 
fnend of mine if he would go back to tlie religion of Jiis | 
fathers, lie would not hear of it. I don’t blame you so much, ! 
because you were bnought up to be a Protestant, Mrs. Rily : | 
and now 1 am come with a message from my friend, Mr. Flyn, I 
who lias retired from business, and taken a fine place in the 
country. lie desires me to say that he will take James on 
very good terms, without requiring him to turn again to mass, 
and only on one condition, wdiich is, iliat you send the children 
regularly to my school, where they will get the best of in- 
struction.’ Think of this offer, James. What harm would it 
do the children to learn reading and writing in his school ? | 
and ;you could teach them, the Bible yourself iu the evenings, ^ 
and we would all be together, and have our home, and — oh, | 
James, James ! don’t leave us, whatever we do.” She flung | 
her arms round liis neck, weeping bitterly. ! 
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Poor RiiV was greatly moved. “ True, Mary, we might 
watch the children closely. The offer is fair enou^i. At 
least it seems so,” he continued after a pause. 

“ And you will accept it,” she cried. 

“ Father Edmund is a deep man, wife : this is his last efbrt, 
all others having failed, to lead me back to tlie eiTors I have 
left. We might, indeed, avoid the danger, being aware of it ; 
we might. Oh ! *tis a strong temptation. The Lord direct 
us what to do.” 

“ Arnen !” responded Mary. And I do think we shall 
not be obliged to part. I feel faith in God.” 

“ Faith, my dear Mary, is reliance upon what God lias pro- 
mised. Now he has nowhere promised that we shall not be 
obliged to part ; but, praise be to him, he has promised to 
give us strength according to our day. Let us trj’’ to find out 
by his word what is right for us to do in this matter. It is a 
great temptation, Mary ; but ‘ we have not an High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our iiifimiities ; but w as 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us 
therefore come boldly unto the tlirone of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grii^ce to help in time of need,’” 
Ileb. iv. 16. 

WitJi a sincere desire to do right, Rily searched the word 
which God has given to bo a light unto the path of his 
peo])le for direction. It said to him, “ Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation it commanded him to train up 
Ills cliildren in the w^ay they should go. Matt. xxvi. 41 ; Prov. 
xxii. 6 ; but he found nothing to encourage him in accepting 
the priest’s offer. It was true lie might, in a strange larid^ 
meet worse trials of faith, and tliat by leaving Ids children they 
might lack instruction ; but while simply doing what he be- 
lieved to be God’s will, he could expect help from above, and 
he could depend upon that gracious promise, “ Leave tiiy 
fatherless children ; I will preserve them alive,” 

’ The sad preparations for a break-up of the peaceful little 
establisliment in Rily’s cabin commenced the following morn- 
ing. Mary began to arrange her furniture for the expected 
finrchaser ; and James was to go and sell the donkey. Poor 
Neddy was a great pet, having been reared by them ; and 
great was the children’s grief when they saw him about to 
depart. They stroked his head, and clung round his rough 
neck, sobbing as if their hearts would break. The eldest, 
Johnny, begged to be allowed to accompany his father, and 
so have a last ride upon Neddy. They set off at last, the 
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mornipg being bright and fine, but had not proceeded far 
when the sky grew dark, and drops of rain began to fall. 

“ This is like my own day,*' thought Rily. ‘‘ The beginning 
was fair ; but how suddenly all has changed to gloom. Well, 
my favourite hymn says, — 

“*ye feeble hearts, fresh courage take ; 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and will break 
In blessings o’er your head." , 

The rain increased now ; and as no house was near, they took 
shelter under the thick foliage of a large sycamore tree. They 
were not long there when a young lady, accfompaiiied by an 
elderly gentleman, approached at a quick j)ace, and also took 
shelter under the tree, Rily insisting on their taking his place 
where no rain could reach them, while he, his boy, and Neddy 
stood near. 

“ This rain is unlucky, papa,” said the lady. Our bota- 
nical researches must be put off for a better opportunity ; but 
we have already found two or three specimens of flowers not 
in your collection.” 

“ Yes ; and as we are now residents in this country, I ex- 
pect to find many more.” 

Ay, papa, if we could but discover where tliat curious 
feni is to be found which is peculiar to this country, wdiat an 
addition it w^ould be to your museum.” 

Indeed it would ; it is described as very beautiful, having 
a iiabit very different from the rest of our ferns, and belonging 
to a group which abounds in the tropics ; but it is so rare that 
I have little hope of ever finding it.” 

Rily advanced a step, touched his hat respectfully, and said, 

“ I beg pardon, sir ; l3ut I think you mean the trichomanes 
hrevisetum, and I know where it is be had.” 

The strangers seemed surprised, and greatly delighted at 
the prospect of procuring what they had long and earnestly 
desired. After talking for some time about this fern, and 
other indigenous plants, ‘‘ Is a knowledge of botany common i 
in this country?” said the gentleman. 

No, sir ; but in learning my business as a gardener I got 
such a liking for it, that I studied it since whenever I could.” 

“ This man would be a treasure to us, Clara,” whispered 
the gentleman to his daughter. “ Are you in employment at 
present ?” said he to Rily. 

The question led to a conversation, which put the stranger 
in possession of James's little histor^^ Meanwliile the child, 
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wlio stood stroking Neddy’s head, and often kissing it, had 
attracted the lady’s attention, till, in answer to her inquiry, he 
told her, with a fresh burst of grief, that the favourite was 
going to be sold. Her kind feelings were now excited ; and, 
by looks and whispers, she warmly encouraged a wish which 
she perceived had arisen in her father’s mind to engage the 
gardener, and save him and his family the misery of separation. 

Where have you lived hitherto?” the gentleman inquired. 

“ I was gardener at Glencourt yonder, sir, till it was sold, 
and the old family left it.” 

Have you testimonials from them ?” 

“ Indeed I have, sir,” taking a paper from his pocket, and 
presenting it. 

“ Most satisfactory indeed,” said the gentleman, on looking 
over it. 

The new owner of Glencourt is come there ; would you 
not like to engage with him ?” 

‘‘It was my last hope, sir, but it was in vain. I went there 
yesterday, and saw the steward. He asked my name ; and as 
soon as he heard it, he said I would not answer, refusing me 
employment even as a common labourer.” 

“ Ha ! I can explain it all,’' cried the stranger. “ I am 
the owner of Glencourt, and desired my steward to look out 
for a gardener. He told me yesterday that one had applied, 
whose services he had declined for this reason. Some days 
ago he accidentally met a gentleman walking about the park, 
who got into conversation with him, and inquired about the 
persons he was employing. ‘ As you are a stranger, and I 
know this country,’ said the man, ‘ I would just give you a 
friendly hint against engaging a gardener named Eily.’ On 
this liint my steward acted. I am now convinced that your 
enemy was the wily priest. This may be called persecution, I* 
trust for righteousness’ sake. We also love the Bible, and are 
humble followers of that Saviour in whom neither you nor any 
one else ever trusted in vain. Consider yourself engaged as 
my gardener, Eily. You '^ili find the terms advantageous ; 
while 1 rejoice to have a Christian and also a botanist in my 
service,” 

The rain 'vvas all over, and everything bright again, when 
]\Hs. Eily, Avho sat lonely and sorrowful in her cottage, was 
called forth by the voices of the children, crying, “Eun, 
mother ; here is Jolmny trotting Neddy across the field, shout- 
ing out, ‘ Good news I’ and father walking quickly, and looking 
so happy.” But who could describe the scene which followed 
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when that good news was told? It is scarcely necessary to 
add that, in the midst of all their joy, the gardener and his 
family did not fail to express, and alw to feel, deep gratitude 
to Him who had caused it, and from tiie heart to acknowledge 
that — 

It is the I^ord whose wondrous skill 
Can from afflictions raise 
Blessings, eternity to fill 
With ever-growing praise.” 

E. F. G 


ANNA LOUDON; OR, WHAT WILL SATISFY?” 

Anna Loudon had just parted with some young companions 
who had been spending her birth-day with her. It had been 
a day of great enjoyment; and kind friends liad loaded Anna 
' with many welcome gifts; among wdiich, to her great delight, 
was one wliich she had longed to possess, but hardly viMitunid 
to liope for — a neat, rosewood writing-desk, well 
with stores of everything that slie could require in nsijig it. 

I Yet, now that the evening was come, and lier coni) Pinions 
gone, and Anna was left with her treasures, she seenied far 
from 1 icing perfectly content. She wandered listJ(\ssly about 
the room, as if at a loss what to do ; lifted and looked at one 
nr another of her pi’esents, and laid it down again with an un- 
; satisfied kind of look ; and, at last, drawing a stool to the fire- 
i side where her elder sister sat reading, — Mary,” said slio, 
sadly, 1 wonder why I am not happy to-night.” 

Alary was touched at tJie disappointed tone in whicli these 
words were spoken. She laid down her book, and drew iicr 
little sister kindly towards her. “ I am very sorry, dear 
Anna,” she replied, ‘‘ to liear tJiat you are not liapjiy. J 
ijioiight when you got a writing-desk ot your own you ex- 
pected to have nothing more to wish for.” 

So I did,” said Anna, “ but now that it is there, I feel as 
if I wanted something more.” 

“ And what is it that yon want ? ” 

T do not know,” said Anna, but I do not feel satisfied 
with all these things ; ” and as she sfioke, tears of disappoint- 
ment fell from her eyes. 

“ I think I know what it is you want,” said Alary ; ejo 
you remember that beautiful story of the Prodigal Son, thal 
you have read so often ? ” 

Yes,” replied Anna, wondering what the Prodigal Son 
could liave to do with her. 
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And do you remember what he tried to feed himself with 
when he was hungry ? ” 

“ The husks that tlie swine did eat.” 

And did they satisfy his hunger ? ” 

No.” 

What would have done so ? ”' 

“ Bread, I suppose.” 

And wliere was there bread enough and to spare ?” 

“ In Ids father’s house.” 

“ And might he have had as much of that bread as he 
chose ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so.” 

“ Well, dear Anna, do not you think that you have perhaps 
been doing just like the prodigal ? All your pretty presents, 
and your play, and your companions, are good things that God 
has kindly given you to enjoy, but he never meant these things 
to satisfy yon. If you try to make yourself hapi)y with only 
these, you will find that they are just like the husks. It is 
only bread that will satisfy you, my little Anna — the bread 
that the Father gives. Pray to God to^make you know Jesus 
Christ, who is the bread of life, and to give you him into 
your heart ; and then you will never feel as if you wanted 
something more. You will be so happy that you will feel 
you have enough, even though ail the other things should be 
taken aw'ay from you.” 

Anna heard in silence. She had no desire to try this way 
of being happy. Like many other little girls, she Avas accus- 
tomed to read lier Bible and to pray in her own way every 
day ; but she did this as a duty, and because she had been 
taught to do so ; not because she had any pleasure in it. She 
heeded that the Holy Spirit should open her eyes to see the 
beauty of the Lord Jesus and her own need of him, as a poor 
sinful child, before she could see anything in him to attract or 
satisfy her. So she went on still trying to be happy in her 
ow n way, and often thinking for a little while, when she got 
her wishes gratified, that now she wanted nothing more. But 
she always found after a time that it was with other things 
just as it had been w ith the birth-day and the writing-desk ; 
they were all like the husks, or, as they are called in tlie Avord 
of God, broken cisterns that hold no water.” 

When Anna had passed two more birthdays, she was sent 
to school at a distance from home ; and her whole attention 
was soon engrossed Avith her new occupations. She became a 
favourite with many of her companions ; and in the enjoyment 
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of their society, and the interest of her studies, the year, on 
the whole, passed pleasantly ; though, in the midst of all, her 
old birth-day feeling often rose to her mind, “ I feel as if I 
wanted something more.” As the end of the school-term or 
session drew near, arid with it the prospect of prizes, her ex- 
ertions were redoubled. ‘‘ I really think, Anna,” said one of 
her young friends, “ you intend to carry off all the prizes.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Anna, smiling, I will leave you a few. 
I* have set iny iieart on three : the French, history, and com- 
position ; and if I get these I shall be quite content.” 

Again Anna obtained her desire. Tlie day of distribution 
arrived, and the three prizes were her own. Very happy 
indeed she felt in returning nome after her long absence, 
and displaying to her father and sister the fruits of her in- 
. dustry. But when her diligence had been praised and the 
prizes adniired again and again, her pleasure in tnem was 
over. 

Now,” said Anna to her sister, a few days after her return 
home, I am going to enjoy myself. I am almost my own 
mistress, and I can arrange my time just as I please. I shall 
study the things that I like, and practise my music, and work, 
and walk with you, and the days will pass quite delightfully.” 

Mary smiled, but she sighed at the same time. She saw 
that Anna was still trying to drink out of “ broken cisterns,” 
and she knew that disappointment must be the result. 

Amia’s studies went on very well for a few weeks ; then 
she became not quite so regular. A very small thing would 
serve as an excuse to set aside one or another of them almost 
every day, until at. length her books were allowed to lie 
almost untouched on the shelves. 

‘^Have you quite given up your studies, Anna?” said 
Mary, one wet morning, as Arina sat at the window, gazing 
idly out at the rain, while her work lay on her lap. 

No,” said Anna, “ I did not mean to give them up, but 
it is very dull studying here ; quite different from what it was 
at school. I do not mean that I care for prizes or things of 
that kind, but it is very uninteresting to study without an 
object.” 

But why should your study be without an object,” said 
Mary, “ though you have no prizes to work for or praise of 
teachers to gain ? Could you have a greater object in im- 
pi oving your mind than to make yourself able to understand 
more of God, and more fit to serve him ? Oh, dear Anna, if 
you would but give yourself to Jesus, you would no longer be 
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at a loss for a motive of sufficient interest. His love would 
constrain you to use every power to the utmost for his sake/* 

But again Anna turned coldly away. Her poor blind heart 
saw as yet in the Lord Jesus no beauty that she should desire 
him. 

AVhen Anna had been some time at home, she and her 
I sister were invited by a lady, a kind friend of their father’s, 
to join her family party in a toifr which they were about 
to make on the continent. Mary could not leave her 
father ; but Anna, with his consent, joyfully accepted the 
invitation. The first three or four of her letters were written 
in the highest spirits ; describing, with many expressions of 
delight and interest, the beautiful scenes through which she 
j)assed, and the habits and manners of the people, which were 
often new and strange to her. “ The only drawback to my enjoy- 
ment,” she wrote, “ is the thought that it must soon be over.” 

By-and-by, however, such passages as these began to occur in 
her letters : ^‘How long it seems since I left you and papa — 

I think it is possible to see too much even of the most lovely 
scenery — and, at last, “ I am quite w^ary of this continual 
sight-seeing and removing from ])lace to place, and I long to 
be at home and quiet.” And at the end of three months Anna 
returned once more to her village home, with far more joy 
than even that with which she had left it. Perhaps she was the 
more glad to find herself there, because, during the last few 
weeks of her absence, her health, never very strong, had been 
suffering from the excitement and fatigue of her long tour, and 
from exposure to the chill evening air ; for it was now drawing 
towards autumn. This had made her long the more earnestly 
for her father and her gentle sister, who, almost from Anna’s 
infancy, had been to her as a mother, Mary received her 
beloved sister with all but a mother’s tenderness, and set 
herself to use all the means that love could devise to restore 
her strength and cheerfulness. But even her own home and 
her father’s watchful anxiety and her sister’s loving care had 
not the effect upon Anna that had been hoped for. Her ill- 
ness became only more decided ; and though all was done 
that medical skill could suggest, she became rapidly weaker 
and worse. Her father and sister felt very anxious about her, 
and Anna’s own fears were awakened. Mary had often, since 
her return, sought to draw her mind to serious thought as to 
her state of heart before God; but so long as Anna saw 
nothing alarming in her illness, she showed as little interest 
in such subjects as she had done when in health. Her Bible 
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was still read daily ; and she took pleasure in reading or in 
; listening while her sister read the good books Avith which her 
! little table was always well furnished ; but all personal con- 
^ ersation she avoided. But now that the idea of dang(^r, and 
})erhaus death, had entered her mind, she could no longer be 
inditferent. 

’ “ Papa,” said she, one evening while her father sat by her 

i betlside gazing sadly oii lifer altered face, “ Papa, what does 
j T)r. II — think about me ? Does he think — ” and Anna ])aiised. 
i “ Dr. H — has not been here to-day you know, my child,” 

, said her father. 

1 No, but you know what he thinks. You know,” she 
added, while tears rose to her eyes, ‘‘ whether he thinks I am 
likely to get well agaiti.” 

Dear Anna,” said her father, soothingly, “ lie has not 
given any decided opinion. He thinks you very ill, lint Ave 
hope that God may yet bless the mtians Ave are using, and 
restore you to health.” 

; “ i*apa,” said Anna, “ 1 must knoAv, I ought not to be 

deceived ; will you promise me this? Avill you a^k Dr. H — , 
when he comes to-morrow, to give you his decidtKi opinion, 
and tell me truly what he says?” 

I will, dear cliild, I will ; for I have no Avish that you 
should be deceived. But oh, dear Anna, that you Avouhl be 
concerned now to seek peace with God, through the blood of 
Jesus, Avliatever the result of your illness may be. Without 
him, were you even in perfect health, you know there is no 
true peace nor safety for you, cwen for a single hour.” 

Dr. H — came early on the following day ; and Avlnm he 
hail left the room, Anna waited AAdth a beating heart for her 
father’s coming to fulfil his promise. After a short interval 
she iieard the door open and close again after the doctor ; but 
minute after minute passed, each seeming to Anna like an 
hour — and still her father did not coAie. When at last he did 
appear his step was slow and his fece full of grief. He sat 
down by Anna’s bed and silently took her hand, while she 
gazed in his face Avith trembling earnestness. 

“ Tell me all, papa,” at length she whispered, is there no 
liope ?” 

‘‘ My child, my dear Anna,” said her father, ‘‘ we cannot 
tell. Results are in the hand of God, and while he continues 
life we will not cease to hope. But I will not hide the truth 
from you. Dr. II — does tliink you very ill, and that it may 
be the will of God to take you from us.” 
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Anna hid her face in her pillow, and wept long and bit- 
terly : so bitterly, that her father^s tender words of comfort 
and counsel were almost unheard. She saw herself obliged 
to meet the God whom she had forgotten, and the Saviour 
wlioin she had slighted, and deep was the agony that filled 
her mind at the prospect. All that day and the night tliat 
followed were spent in painful, restless tossings to and fro, 
while the agitation of her mind w& rapidly increasing her 
bodily illness. 

“It is of no use, Mary,” she said, when her sister, during 
! that sleepless night, was seeking to speak words of hope, ‘‘ it is 
I not witli me as with most people. It is not from ignorance 
tiiat I liave n'jected Christ, for I have hid you and papa to 
entreat me again and again to seek him, but I had no heart 
to it : and it is only from fear that I am thinking of him or 
seeking after him even now.” 

‘‘ Well, dearest Anna, when God calls upon us as poor 
sinners to receive his dear Sou, he does appeal to our fears. 
1 le tells ns of his wrath against sin and of the everlasting 
burnings, just that we may be aroused to ..fear and to flee from 
tiiat wTatJi in time.” 

“ But he requires those who come to liim to repent as well 
as to believe, and 1 feel nothing like repentance.” 

T lie Lord Jesus gives repentance, dear Anna; he is ex- 
alted to give it. Only apply to him just Jis you are, and he 
will give his Spirit both to show you your sin and to make 
you mourn for it.” 

“ But, Mary, how can I insult him by going to him just 
out of sclfisii fear, when I know there is no love to himself in 
my iieart ? ” 

“ He will give you that too — that, and all you need. You 
can never have anything that you ought to have until you 
come to him, for he must give you all. Only cast yourself 
empty and helpless at his feet, and you will not be cast out.” 

For many days Anna could receive no comfort from these 
truths ; but she was at length enabled by the Holy Spirit 
with faith to behold the Lamb of God : and in seeing her sins 
» taken away by him, her heart was filled mth love and with 
mourning for Him whom those sins had pierced. Now she 
was able to think of death, if not vnth joy, at least with 
calmness and peace ; but death she was not yet to be called 
to meet. The fears of those who loved her were all happily 
disappointed, and Anna rose in the truest and fullest sense to 
new life. * 
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“ You are strangely changed, Anna, since your illness,” 
said a young friend, who came in one day and found Anna 
deeply engaged in her once forsaken studies ; “ you are always 
busy and always happy, and everything seems to come right 
to you now.” 

Yes,” said Anna, with a glad smile, “ that was a happy 
illness to me. * Everything does seemed changed with me 
now.” ‘ 

' “ And what is the secret of the change ? ” asked her com- 

panion. 

“ Just this, I think,” replied Anna ; “ I have all my life 
been trying, as I remember my dear sister used to tell me 
long ago, to satisfy Ayself with husks ; and during that illness 
I found that which can satisfy indeed. How can I but be 
happy,” slie added, earnestly, “ when I have him in whom is 
all fulness for my own Friend and Saviour ? How can I help 
being busy when the love of Christ constrains me ? Every- 
thing is right with me now, for he has said, ‘ I am with you 
alway,* and I want nothing more.” 

And Anna did not this time find that she had been mistaken. 
She had learned to drink out of the living fountain ; and wlien 
earth’s broken cisterns were taken away, their loss moved her 
but little ; that fountain was still full and satisfying as ever. 

“ Wherefore do ye spend money for that whicJi is not 
bread ? and your labour for that which satisfieth not ? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness.” M. d. 


JOHN ROGERS, ON THE BIBLE. 

The Rev. John Rogers, a.m,, of l)edham, Essex, who died in 
1636, was a grandson of the martyr Rogers. He was a most 
popular and useful preacher in his day. Bishop Browririgge 
used to say, “ John Rogers will do more good with Ids wild 
notes, tiian we with our set music.” 

Of his peculiar and impressive manner of preaching, we have 
the following instance related by the great John Howe, when 
preaching on the Divine authority of the sacred Scriptures ; the $ 
circumstance was related to Howe by Dr.Thomas Goodudn. Dr. 
Goodwin being in his youth a student at Cambridge, and having 
heard much of Mr. Rogers, of Dedham, purposely took a jour- 
ney to hear him preach on his lecture day : the lecture being 
then so frequented, that to those who came not early there was 
*no possibility of getting room in that very spacious church. 
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litr. Rogers was, at the time, on tlie subject of the Scriptures ; 
and, in the course of the sermon, he expostulated with the 
people about their neglect of the Bible. He spoke in the 
name of God to the people, telling them, “ I have trusted 
you so long with my Bible ; you have slighted it ; it lies in 
such-and-such* houses, covered with dust* and cobwebs ; you 
care not to look at it. Do you use my Bible so ? You 
shall have my Bible no longer I” Then he took up the Bible . 
from the cushion, and seemed as if he were going away with 
it ; but immediately he turned again, and personated the 
people, fell down on his knees, arid cried and pleaded most 
earnestly Lord, whatever thou doest to us, take not thy 
Bible from us I kill our children, burn our houses, destroy 
our goods ; only spare us our Bible ! ** And then he perso- 
nated God again to the people: — ‘‘Say you so? well, I 
will try you a little longer ; and her6 is my Bible for you : 

I will see how you use it ; whether you will love it more ; 
whetlier you will value it more, and live more according to it I” 
By these actions and speeches the congregation were re- 
markably affected, the place was a mere Bochim (a place of ^ 
weeiiing), the people generally were deluged with tears ; and 
Goodwin himself, when he got out, and was to take horse to 
be gone, was fain to have a quarter df an hour upon the neck 
of his horse, weeping, before he had power to mount ; so strange 
an impression was there upon Jiim, and generally upon the 
people, on having been thus expostulated with on the neglect 
of the Bible. 


THE ARROW DRIVEN DEEPER. 

A pastor's sketches. 

Finding it impossible, on account of the number, to have 
much conversation with eacli individual at the inquirers’ meet- 
ing, I at one time abandoned the practice of individual con- 
versation for a few weeks, and addressed all together. I found 
this was unacceptable, and therefore decided to return to tlie 
former custom . It was on one of those evenings, when many 
being present, I was passing rapidly from pne to another, that 
I came to an individual who had never been there before. 
I asked, “ What is the state of your feelings on the subject of 
your salvation ?” “I feel,” he answered, “ that I have a very 
wicked heart.” “ It is a great deal more wicked than you 
think it,” I replied, and immediately left him, and addressed 
myself to the next person. 
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I thought no moro of the occurrence, till a few days after- | 
wards, when he caine to me with a new song in his moutln \ 
He had, as he thought, found peace with God, through faith i 
in Jesus Christ. “ I want,” said he, “ to tell you how much ! 
good you did me. When I told you that I had a very w icked j 
heart, and you answered, that it Avas a great deal more w icked 
than I thought, and then said nothing aiiore to me, I tliought 
it a most cruel thing. I ex})ected sometliing different. I 
thought you would say more; and my soul was Avonderfully 
cast down. I did not believe you. 1 w^usmigry at your treat- 
ment. I thouglit you did not wire whether I was ever wiAcd 
or not; and I did not believe you knew anything a]3out iny | 
feelings, liut the words rang in my oars — ‘ a great deal mor(^ ! 
wicke(i than you think.’ I could not get rkl of tliejii. They 
Aver(‘ in my mind the last thing w hen 1 w'eiit to sloe]), a ad t!ie 
first wdieri I woke. AUrl then I W(»uld be vexed at you for not 
saying something else. But tliat was the thing w liicdi drove 
me to Christ. 1 now know' it was just w hat I iieeded. I 
thought when I went to that meeting my convictions w ere vc'ry 
deep. But I liave found out th(;y were vt^ry slight. You hit 
my case exactly. If you hail talked to me my burdt'u w ould | 
have been diminished ; but you fasten<‘(l om* idea on my mind, j 
You drove the arrow di^er, wdien T ex{)(‘(;t(!d you to do just I 
the contrary; and 1 could find no relief, till I gave up all into | 
the hands of Christ. 1 know' you read my lieait exactly.” j 
After some minutes’ conversiition with him, he said to me, 

‘‘ I want to ask you a question. J lia\e been thinking of it a j 
. gieat (l(‘al, and 1 cannot conceive how you know* what to .‘-ay 1 
to (‘uch one, wdiere there are so many. We liave been talking ; 
about it, some of us, and we cannot understand iiow it that j 
you can know'* our tlioughts and feelings, wjien nobody iia.> loltl i 
you. I low can you tell what to say to one after another, ; 
W’laai there are so many, and yon have never seen some ofrheiii : 
before, and tlujy say so little to you?” I 

‘‘ T have only one rule on that subject,” siiid I. I aim to , 
con.spirt* with the Holy Spirit. If I perceive that any oiie truth ; 
j has imjiressed the mind, I try^ to make its impres.sion deeper ; 
becaust* the Holy ^pirit has already made that iinjiressiou, and 
I w’ouldJiot diminish it by Unuling the mind oti’ to something^ 
<'lse. If I perceive an error in the iiidividuars mind, 1 aim to < 
remove it ; for 1 know that the error is of sin, and not of the 
Holy Spirit,” 

‘‘ But,” said he, “ our impressions are so very different.” 

‘‘ Ko matter. They ai'e of the Holy Spirit, if truth has 
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mwie them ; and He can choose the kind of truth whicli is 
a^ropriate to any siimer, better than I can. I just aim to 
conspire with the Holy Spirit.” 

Said lie, “ I am confident if you had said much to me, or 
anything to turn my mind away from that one thing, it would 
have done me hurt. You have no idea how you increased my 
trouble that night. I someliow wanted you to lighten my 
burden ; — you made it heavier. Then I was soon led to see 
that none but God could help me. I had partly begun to 
tliink my heart was improving. I found out the contrary, ami 
turned to God in despair. He gave mo peace, tlirough Jesus 
Christ.” 


THE REPfeODUCTIVENESS OP DEEDS. | 

» 

A 1*110 may pluck a fruit from its shEan> and convey it to a ! 
distant isle. There its seed may spring up; it may reproduce I 
its(‘lf, until the i.sland is covered with flowers, and converteil 
into a scene of beauty tind loveliness. When agriculturists 
require to lay down a piece of laud for pasturage, they do it 
by a i)ractiee which they call inoculation ; that is, they will 
insert small fiieces of turf in the soil at sliort distances apart | 
from eacli other, and from these centres they will grow and j 
gradually extend, until the whole field is covered with verdure. I 
S(» a Christian, by his efforts to do good, may unconsciously : 
enlist others in the same pious labours; they, in their tuni, ! 
may inspire more minds ; and thus from the small seed -de- j 
positetl by the luinible Cliristian may spring innumerable J 
fruits and flowers of grace to fill and beautify the church of • 
God. 

A striking instance of this diffusiveness of Christian labour 
is found in the life of the pious niajor-gcineral Bum. After 1 
the American war, Burn retired from active service on half- | 
pay, and had, in consequence, much leisure time. As a j 
Christian, he could not be idle, llis mind laboured to fir<d | 
what it could do to promote the cause of Christ. He thought ! 
he would write a book for tlie l>enefit of soldiers ; which was ' 
a most happy idea. A religious book, Wfitten by an officer 
of the anny, w^ould certainly attract the notice of soldiers. * 
The book w'as published. It lx)re for its title, “ The Cliristian 
Officer’s Panoply, containing arguments in favour of Divine j 
Revelation, by a Mamie Office^.” Among the fmits of tiiis i 
little book, there was one of peculiar interest. It attracun j 
the notice of a gentleman who had spent many years i:i . 
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I India. He was an unbeliever in the Christian religion, and 
wholly indilTereiit to his soul’s salvation. He read captain 
turn’s book, and was converted. That gentleman was 
captain James Wilson, so universally known as the generous 
commander of the ship “ Du&” That vessel was sent by the 
! London Missionary Society to 4he Pacific Ocean with a band 
of tnissionaries. , Mr. Wilson gave his invaluable services on 
that voyage without any charge. WJio can tell the benefits 
to the missionary enterprise which accrued from Mr. Wilson’s 
' generous and noble exertions? That infant effort to save 
I the islanders of the Pacific might have failed but for him. 
Yet, had not Mr. Bum’s bdbk been written, captain Wilson, 
so far as man can judge, might have continued a sinner, and 
‘ his labours for the missionary cause liave been lost. j 


“ BLESSED ARE TH#DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD/ 

Oh do not -weep 
For those who sleep 
Beneath yon grassy mound : 

They softly rest 
On Jesus’ breast 
Till the last trumpet sound. 

Thei^ toil is o’er; 

They sin no more ; 

Labour and schtow cease : 

The fight is done, 

The victory won. 

And now they lie in peace. 

Weep, rather weep, 

For those who keep 
A hitter deadly strife 
With Satan, sin, 

And the world w itliin, 

Unceasingly through life. 

Oh 1 who that knows 
These troubling foes 
Would back recall again 
The soul set free 
From misery, 

To earth’s enthralling chain ? 

No, happy dead. 

Your quiet bed 

With tearful hope I view, . 

Welcome the day 
When I shall lay 
My weary head with you ! 

Late JRev. J, H, ForsHh, 




« WHAT GOOD PEOPLE YOU CHRISTIANS OtJOHT 
TO BE!" 

Dr RING toe time I was in Asia (said' my friend) I had ocxia- 
si on to cross a part of the Arabian desert, towards the Iie<. 
Sea. Of course on this journey it is necessary to have not 
only a guide but a body guard ; and mine was composed of 
<?ight or nine as wild and picturesque-looking IWouins as you 
would wisii to see — true sons of the desert, and Ishmaelites of 
pure descent ; there could not be much doubt about that. j 
They were faithful to me, however ; and it was pleasant to j 
gallop day after day amidst tliis lawless troop, sometimes con- i 
versing with the sheik in such Arabic as 1 had contrived to i 
j)ick up, and at other times witnessing such feats of horseman- j 
ship as my guards pleased to exhibit ffir my amusement, or to j 
practise for their own. In the heat of the day we struck our ! 
tents (sucL tents!), and rested, as we did also at night. Our | 
mid-day slumber was often the most profound and the most ! 
prolonged. j 

One evening we had encamped as usual beside a muddy ; 
fountain, secured- our horses, lighted our fire, and drunk our ^ 
coffee. My guards were seated rouni the fire, smoking and | 
talking, while I* made an effort to sleep under cover of the j 
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tent provided for my especial use. It was all in vain. The 
sh^k had advised me of the probability of a night attack from 
a party of marauders, not of his tribe, whom he supposed to | 
be in our neighbourhood, but had begged me not to be i 
alarmed, for iny life was precious in his sight, and safe in his 
hands : he would defend me to? the last drop of his heart's 
blood. - I 

It might be that I half believed the report, and more than ; 
half distrusted my respectable friend’s bravery ; or it might i 
be that my siesta had t^en off the edge of drowsiness, or that j 
thoughts of home kepi my mii^ busy, or that the coffee 1 ha<l j 
drunk served as an anti-sopolliic, or that the loud talking of I 
my IMouins disturbed me. In short, I could not sleep; and, ! 
tired of inaction, 1 left my tent, and dref near to the fire, : 
which was very pleasant, for, hot as are the days of desert j 
travelling, the nights aie often chilly. | 

. My guards made room for me as I came near ; and, seating i 
myself beside the sheik, 1 lighted my pipe ; and looking at ' 
the grim countenances of the ragged fellows around me, each | 
of whom .mas armed with pistols stuck into the belt, and a ! 
musket wifnin reacli of his hand, 1 wondered what my frieiKl> 
in England would think if, at that moment, they had seen me. ‘ 
My presence did not much disturb the loquacity of my 
guards ; but 1 paid little heed to their rapid conversation, till 
the sheik, turning suddenly round upon me, exclaimed, , 

“ What strange men you Englishmen are !” 

“How so?” 1 asked. “ Why strange r” 

“ You never fast,” said he, 

“ Kot often,” I replied, laughing ; that is, wheU we can 
get anything to eat,” 

My Arab friend laughed too, for tliat evening we had I 
supped sparely from necessity ; “ but,” said he, “ is it not part , 
of your religion ? and ’’-^before I could reply— “ I don’t tliink ! 
you iiave any religion. You don’t pray ; you don’t give alms ; ' 
you do nothing.” 

This was a iiome thrust, and my cxjuscience felt it. I had ; 
looked ujxm the poor fellows around me as so bigoted in their 
laith, and had considered myself so completely in their power, 
that 1 had deeiiu^d it prudent to avoid every topic that migiit 
rouse their passions. In my solitary tent, at mid-day, I had 
real] the word of life ; but I had concealed with jealous care 
from my guanis ti*e knowledge that I carried about w ith me 
“the Christian’s Koran;” mid when at morning and night I 
had commended myself in pmyer to God my Maker, through 
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Christ my Saviour, I had drawn close around roe the curtain 
of the teut, and whispered low and fearfully, lest 1 should be 
overheard. You have no religion,” said the sheik ; you 
don’t pray ; you do nothing.” 

I “God forgive me,’’ I thought. “ The rebuke is not alto- 
! gelher unjust.” 

I “Now we,” continued my reprover ; and he went on boast- 
I ingly to tell what their prophet required of them, and how 
I faithful was their obedience in matters of devotion, charity, 
i and self-denial ; and while he spoke I lifted up my heart to 
I God, and sought courage to b^ a feeble testimony to his 
I word. .When the sheik paused, I put my hand into my bosont, 
j and drew forth a New Testament. 

^ “ 1 have religion,” I said. “ Would you like to hear what 

^ it teaches me on these high matters?” 

“ Certainly : would 1 tell him ?” . | 

; By this time the attention of all my guard was directed to j 
: me. 'Iheir quick sparkling eyes were fixed, fiercely, as I j 
; thought, upon me, their dark visages looking more grim by I 
the hashing fire around which they were seated; and tiieir \ 
! liands ready to grasp a weapon that would speedily bring down | 
i vengeance upon the head of tlio infidel dog who should dan* j 
* to blaspheme their prophet. ! 

I “ Listen,” I said, as I opened the Testament at the sixth ! 

chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew. “You spc;ak of i 
j alins-giviijg; hear what my Koran says about giving alms | 

; and I rerjclered into Arabic the first four \ erses : “ Take heed j 
i that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of them,” j 
etc. AV'lien I stopped I looked up; and the dark countenancx^s . 
around me were glistening, but not with angc.T. j 

“ Good !” exclaimed tJie sheik; Ihissis very good: go i 
on.” 

I gathered courage, and read again : “ And wlKiii thou : 
prayest,” etc. I read, translating as I riiad, to tlie fifteentii | 

! verse. Again 1 looked around me. 

I “ Bismillali ! but this is wonderful ! wonderful I” exclaimed 
; one and another, stroking their black beards ; “ wonderful 1” 

! and every harsh and forbidding feature was softened down io 
j quiet, calm attention. “ More, more.” 

! I read on : “ Moreover, when ye fast,” etc. 

I “Bismillah!” exclaimed tlie sheik again— “ but this is 
; wonderful !” > | 

J I needed no ftirthep urging on. Verne by verse, para- j 
■ trnipli by {laragraph, I read on, to the close of the chapter, i 
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(ii%mpted only by exclamations of wonder and approba- I 
tioift. 1 

“ Wonderful I" said my swarthy friend, the sheik, when at 
length I closed the book ; ‘‘ but this is wonderful. And what 
good people pou ' Christians ought to he T 

I never, continued my friend, forgot, and I hope I never 
shall forget, the lessons taught me by that desert fire. In the 
first place, I saw, as I had never before seen, that caution may 
degenerate into cowardice ; and I learned, in the second place — 
the enemies of Christianity themselves being our judges — that 
if the professed followers of Christ were but, in all things, 
what they ought to be, “ like-minded one toward another, 
acoordiiig to Christ Jesus,” then would they ‘^with one mind 
and one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Loni Jesus 
Clirist and the constrained veniict of the unbelieving woild | 
would be, Nay, but this is wonderful !” g. e. s. i 


THE TWO EASTERS. ‘ 

It was the happy season of Easter ; and Annie Lawrence, an | 
amiable and afiectioiiate little girl, was standing by tlie par- 
lour window, arranging her stand of flowers, aud warmly 
expressing her delight at having a fortniglit’s holiday. 

0 maiiuua,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how nice it is to stay at ; 

home with you all day, and have nothing to do !” ’i 

‘‘ Nothing to do, Annie ! is that such a treat ?” 

1 mean that I have no lessons to learn, no exercises to 
write, and all that sort of tlung, but merely to amuse and 
enjoy myself.” 

Her mother lociked up from her needlework and smiled. 

“ Then your idea of liappjness consists entirely in self-gratifi- 
catiou ?” 

Annie coloured slightly, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
replied, “ No, mamma ; 1 know that one way of being happy 
one’s self is to try to make other people happy. But I don’t j 
see how I can do so, at least just now ; I have no brothers nor j 
sisters to please or take care of, and 1 have so little money | 
to give away.” ; 

You, will meet with plenty of opportunities of being j 
useful, Annie, even during a fortnight's holiday, if you have 1 
only a willing inind. I will not point out any now, because | 
I would rather that you discovered thenv yours^,” j 

Annie did not answer her mamma. She stood at the window i 
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apparently iirdeep thought, tmd Mrs. Lawrence presently left 
the room. In a few minutes Annie’s attention was arrested 
*by the sight of a poor, thinly , clad little girl, who had sat 
down to rest herself on an opposite step. She was very pale 
and forlorn-looking ; her cheeks were thin ; her eyes were 
heavy ; and she seemed tired and feeble. On her lap was a 
small basket, contait)ing a few little shell pincushions, some 
needle-books, and some kettle-holders. 

Poor little girl !” said Annie to herself, how sad she 
looks ! Perhaps she is hungry, and cannot get any money to 
buy food with. I wonder where she comes from, and whetiier 
she has a father and mother, and whether they scold her very 
much if she does not get rid of her pincushions. I might buy 
a kettle-holder of her for Betty ; she was talking of making 
one the otlier day : and if the pincushions are pretty, two of 
them would do nicely for nurse’s little cialdren. It would be 
doing good in tM o ways, first to the poor girl, and then to the 
others. 1 will run and ask mamma if I may beckon to her to 
come over. Mamma said .1 was to try and be useful, and this 
will be a beginning.” 

Away ran Annie to her mother, and quickly gained her 
consent. The poor pincushion girl stepped forward with 
alacrity on seeing Annie’s uplifted finger at the window, and 
offered her scanty stock for sale. She was very respectful ; 
but there was a timidity and a slight hesitation in her manner, 
as if she were not j)erfectly accustomed to iier employment ; 
and she did not puff off her articles as such girls usually dp, 
although she a})peare(l very desirous to dispose of them. Both 
Annie and her mother ‘were much interested in the poor little 
girl; and, when the purchases were made, they asked her 
several questions, cmd they asked them so kindly, that she 
quite brightened up, and was ready to tell them all that they 
wished to know. Her mother was very ill at home — that 
home was a small top room in the most wretched part of the 
town — and was entirely dependent on the precarious eandngs 
of her child. Sometimes she could scarcely get sixpence 
a-day ; sometimes she took more ; but at the best they were 
nearly half starved. 

“ And you have no father, nor brothers, nor sisters ?” 

No, ma’am; fath^ died three or four years ago. We 
had plenty while he lived ; bu| since that time we have been 
very badly off. Moth^ used to get a little washing and clean- 
ing, and sometimes some needleworit ; but for the last two or 
three weeks she has not been able to work at all, and some of 
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our neighbours helped to buy a few things for me to sell again. 
Mother didr/t much like it at first ; but 1 was glad to do any- 
thing that would bring in a litde money for her : and I don’t* 
stand about in the streets ; I go to respectable hoases, and the 
people or servants are sometimes very good to me.” 

The little girl spoke with a correctness and a propriety 
which showed that she had been well brought up ; and Mrs. 
Lawrence made her sit down and have something to eat, while 
she wrote the name and address of her mother, in order that 
she might ascertain the truth of the child’s story. 

“ And what is your name?” said Annie, as her grateful 
little visitor rose to depart. 

Rose— Rose Pawson.” 

Bbse ! what a name for that pale, sickly, meagre-looking 
girl ! It was very unsuitable, Annie thought ; but she did 
not say so. She whispered something to her mamma before 
she ran to open the door to let Rose out ; but Mrs. Lawrence 
shook her head, and Annie seemed disappointed. What had 
Annie said? Her own remark, after she returned to her 
mother, will tell you. 

“ Mamma, why didn’t you wish me to give the poor little 
girl my half-crown for her mother? I could have done with- 
out a new story-book,” 

Because, my love, it was too much to give at once to a 
stranger ; we must be prudent as well as generous. Besides, 
I intend to find out the poor woman ; and if she is really in 
want, as I believe she is, we will endeavour to relieve her.” 

“ And may I go with you, mamma ?” 

Yes, Annie, this afternoon, if the weather continues fine.” 

So that very afternoon Mrs. Lawrence and her little girl, 
with a well-filled basket, set out upon their errand of mercy. 
They had some difficulty in finding the narrow street, or rather 
court, which Rose had named, and when they had found it 
Annie wondered how any one could possibly reside in it. 

• “ Oh, nfamma, what a dirty, miserable place !” 

“ Yet it is in such places as this that thousands of our 
fellow-creatures live.” 

Annie kept close to her mamma, as, after a few inquiries, 
they began to ascend a narrow flight of dark, steep, broken 
stairs, for she felt rather timid, and had it not been for the re- 
collection of Rose’s pale features, would almost have wished 
herself at home again. Thdr gentle tap at the door was 
answered by a feeble “ Come in and Mrs. Lawrence, fol- 
lowed by Annie, entered the room. It was small, crooked. 
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j and badly lighted, but it was clean and tidy. On a low sort 
S of bed there lay' the poor widow, whose dim eyes aud sunken 
I cheeks plainly told how ill she was. She appeared much sur* 

; prised to see such unexpected visitors, for liose had not yet 
I returned to give an account of her morning adventure; so 
j Mrs. Lawrence sat down beside her on an old box, and told 
i her, gently and briefly, through what channel she had heard of 
I her distress, and how willing she was to render her some 
I assistance. The poor invalid was so weak, that slie was almost 
! overcome by the joyful feelings wiiich such kind words and 
i such kind promises occasioned ; but when she had taken a little 
; wine, which had been brought in the basket, she recovered 
' herself^ and was able both to express her thanks, and to relate 
' a little of her past history. There was the same refinement 
j and intelligence of mind about her which her daughter Jiad 
I manifested ; ahd Mrs. Lawrence found, as she hml expected, 
that her previous life had been passed under different and 
iiappier circumstances. It would take too long to tell all tliat 
was then said ; it is enough to mention that Mrs. Law- 
rence amply supplied the present wants of the sick widow', and 
arranged that Rose should give up her pincushion selling, and 
remain at home to attend upon her mother. 

Do not trouble about ttie future,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
kindly. He who has now appeared on your behalf will 
provide for you in days to come ; and all you have now to do 
is to strive and get well as fast as you can.” 

Rose returned just as Annie and her mother were going 
aw ay ; and when she saw the provisions on the tabic, and heard 
the plans for their present comfort, her bright looks eloquently 
spoke her gratitude. Poor child I she was so delight^ with 
the happy change in their affairs, that she could scarcely keep 
herself quiet the rest of the day ; and it would have done any 
one good to see what a hearty meal she made as soon as they 
were left alone. The widow’s heart was filled with gratitude 
I U> God for his providential aid, and site felt that tiie earnest 
[ prayers which she haxi offered to iiim day by day were answered. 

I She had feared that she should have to leave her orplian child 
without a Mend in the wide world ; and although she had 
endeavoured with feith to entrust her to the care of iter heavenly 
Fathm*, and to say, ** Thy will be done !” her aniiciftatiou of 
i such a trial had been very painful ; but now, should she be 
j called away, her little girl she felt sure would find a friend in 
: the kind lady whom had raised up for their help, 
j It was not, however, God’s will that Rose should lose her 
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dear mother. Mrd. Dawson’s illness, as the doctor said, who 
was sent to visit her, was rather the effect of want and sorrow, 
than the result of positive disease; and now that she had 
nourishing and sutfieient food, she speedily regained her 
strength. 

Annie’s holiday was much occupied in thinking about E^e, 
and in working for her. The half-crown, with an additional 
shilling, was expended in the purchase of a new cotton frock 
for the little girl, for Annie was anxious to buy something for 
her mth “ her own money and Mrs. Lawrence gladly en- 
couraged her self-denying efforts to do good to others, 

‘‘ Oh, mamma 1” exclaimed Annie, at the close of her fort- 
night’s holiday, what a happy Easter this has been ! I shall 
always remember it.” 

1 hope you will, dear,” said her mother; ‘‘ I hope you 
win often look back to it as a proof that forgetfulness of self 
is a sure road to peireonal happiness, while it Is also a stimulus 
to renewed exertion. . And the holy thoughts which this 
season has suggested to us, Annie, should strengthen our pur- 
pose to do more for the good of our fellow* creatures. Our 
Saviour died for us, that we should not henceforth live unto 
ourselves, but unto him who died for us, and rose again ; and 
if we really love him, we shall increasingly strive to imitate 
that benevolence and unselfishness of spirit which so pre- 
eminently distinguished him. 

And to Rose and her mother theirs had indeed been a happy 
Easter. Yet it was only tlie earnest of future prosperity, for 
Mrs, Lawrence and her warm-hearted little daughter were not 
satisfied with relieving the immediate wants of their poor 
neighbours, but were desirous to render them permanent help. 
Their laundress had lately died, and as Mrs. Dawson proved 
to be an excellent hand at getting up linen, they resolved, 
when she was well enough, to entrust her with their own 
washing, and to interest themselves in procuring her similar 
work from their friends. The poor widow had soon as much 
promised as was sufficient to provide for herself and child; a 
neat little cottage with dryiug-ground was engaged for her by 
Mrs. Lawrence, and she removed to her new abode. Rose 
could not be spared to go to school, for she was a valuable 
assistant to her mother; but Annie readily undertook to give 
her occasional instraction at times which were mutually con- 
venient; and Rose, who was intelligent and persevering, 
lean^ed, perhaps, more in this way than many girls do who 
regularly attend school. Rose was a nice, Vrell-behaved child, 
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SO that Mrs. Lawrence fully approy^ of the intercourse which 
subsisted between her and Annie ; and the .young teacher and 
her grateful pupil grew very fond of each Other. 

But this is a world of changes, and so Annie and Rose 
found it, for before two years had passed away an unexpect^ 
event caused their separation. ’ An unde of Mrs. Dawson’s 
husband, who,* on account of some foolish and trifling dispute, 
had long been estranged from, and imleed.lost to his family, 
sent for his niece-in-law and her daughter to come and live 
witii him. He had been very ill, and illness sometimes softens 
the heart — at least it softened . his, and made him think of the 
poor widow, and ofier her a comfortable home as his house- 
keeper and nurse. He had no nearer relations left than Rose 

. and her mother, and he was tired of being attended on by I 
i strangers ; so he found them out, and would take no denial ; 
i and, indeed, Mrs. Dawson did not think it right tp refuse 

I to go. She knew how much her husband would wish it if 

he were present ; and she trusted that, while she ministered 
to the earthly comfort of the invalid, she might be able to 
speak a word in season about the Saviour of sinners. So 
slie and Rose left the town of S — for a fajr distant part of the 
country, not. However, without many regrets and tears on 
bidding farewell to their kind friends. They met with a 
hearty reception on their arrival, and were soon happy and 
comfortable ; but they did not forget the past. Their former 
trials and (Hfliculties were frequently the subject of their 
tiioughts ; and very touching were the recollections which 
Easter week always brought with it. 

« iK « in 

Easter week ! IMany, many years have rolled away since 
little Rose, with her basket of pincushions, sat down on the 
; door-step to rest ; but Easter has‘conie again, and school-boys 
and girls are once more rejoicing, and industrious mechanics 
with their wives and little ones are enjoying a holiday stroll 
into the country. 

In a narrow, dull-looking hou^e, at this festival season, sits 
a pale and care-worn wife by the couch of her apparently 
dying husband. Delicacy of constitution, mental anxiety, and 
poorness of living, have made him unable to grapple with 
disease, and he is fast sinking to the grave. Change of air 
and generous diet might yet save him ; but, alas ! he can, have 
neither, and he must die, thousands do, for want of timely 
aid. He has fallen into, a shoil: and uneasy slumber, and his 
wife weeps beside him; but tears cannot send the vigour of 
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health into his weak^ed frame, nor provide for their urgent 
necessities. She is roused from her grief by the sounds of 
childish sorrow beR)w, and fearful lest the noise should awaken 
the sleeper, she liastens down staire, and is, soon in the midst 
of a group of little ones. 

What is the matter with Charlie ?” she says, pointing 
with her finger to the sick room above, as she takes the little 
fellow in her arms, and gently soothes him. 

“ Charlie wanted more to eat,” replied an elder one ; and 
because we wouldn’t let him have it he cried.” 

‘^‘He shall have some another time,” says the poor mother, 

' tryihg to speak in a cheerful tone ; ‘‘ we must not eat it all 
up to-night, 4kd leave none for the niomihg.” 

But I want it now,” sobs the child, I am so hungry !” . 

And I am hungry, too, mother,” pleads a meek, fair- 
haired little girl at her side. 

It is enough to melt a heart of stone ; ^aud the sorrowful 
mother cuts them a tiny piece from the precious loaf, and then | 
hurries away to hide her grief. Throwing herself on her ! 
knees by the bedside, and covering her face with lier hands, i 
she implores help ' of that God who bids us call upon him in 
the day of trouble. She asks that he who fee<is the young 
ravens when they cry will supply her starving children 
with food. She prays as those only pray^wlio are in need 
like hers. 

Presently the tramping of little feet on tlie stairs interrupts 
her fervent petitions. Mamma, mamma,” says a little voice, 
in a loud whisper, there is a lady wants to see you.” 

She hastens down stairs, wondering who it can be, and is 
greeted with much emotion by a stranger, a well-dressed and 
pleasant-looking lady. 

“ Ah, you have forgotten me,”- says the visitor, kindly and 
quickly ; “ you do not remember little Rose Dawson.” 

She sighs as she speaks, for she herself can hardly believe 
that the sorrowful wife and mother before her is the once 
graceful and blooming Annie. 

Yet it is Annie; and this is, their firet meeting since they 
parted in early youth! Amiie early lost her parents, and 
married what is called well ; but unexpected losses and failures 
have reduced her husband and herself from one degree of 
poverty to another, and now they are almost destitute. Rose, 
whp, on the death of her^ mother and uncle, became possessed 
I of considerable property, has this evening discovered, by what 
I is termed a mere accident, the painful situation of her youthful 
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benefactress and instructress, and has immedia^ly hi^tened 
; to her. 

What ups and downs there are in Jife ! . 

It is a sa<i meeting ; but Rose’s natural liveliness soon puts 
a brighter look on things. She persuades Annie, after they 
have had a little conversation, to return io her poor husband,, 
who is anxiously asking for h^ ; and then she sends out for 
abundance of provMons and fuel, and, with the aid of the 
delighted children, makes a blazing hre, and spreads a well* 
filled table. She slips quietly away before Annie comes down 
again to avoid any thanks, and soon dispatches a hamper filed 
with wine and other delicacies for the invalid. At the bottom 
is a folded paper, containing a bank-note, and these words are 
written on it : Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou 
slialt find it after many days.” Yes, tlie promise is fulfilled ; 
the early kindness of Annie, is riciily and unexpectedly recom- 
pensed. The joy which she imparted to the w idow and orphan 
IS now returned into her own bosom. The light which she 
cast over their dreary I2aster now sheds its brilliant rays, over 
hers. She gave, and it is given to her again, full measure, 
pressed down, and running o\'er. 

Will you take another peep at her dwelling the next morn- 
ing ? Hose is there again, loaded with toys, and books, and 
various articles for the children ; she seems as if she cannot ! 
do enough for them all ; and her bright looks and animating ; 
words ar^ as welcome as her gifts ; wdiile Annie’s pale face | 
wears a smile something like the one wdiich beamed there in 
former days, and her liusband really appears to be already re- I 
covering his strength. 

What a happy day they spent together ! They were not so 
merry, it is true, as in past times ; hut there is a deeper and 
more chastened joy in their hearts, and they are filled with 
gratitude and love towards God ajid towards each other. 
With pious thankfulness they talk of the risen Saviour, on 
whom they depend for present grace and for • future glory ; 
and then with simple confidence they ask, “ that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered Mm up for us all, how shall he 
not with him freely%ive us all thbigs ?” Ah, what Can sustain : 
us in hours of sorrow, or protect us in pioments of pleasure, b\it i 
dependence upon God, and &ith in Christ ? Without tlie re- 
ligion of Jesus, we are not fitted either for the trials of adver- 
sity or the perils of prosperity. Annie had suffered much ; 
but the consciousness of her heavenly Father’s love, and the 
assurance, therefore, that all things, however painftil, were 
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Working together for her good, sweetened the bitter cup which 
she had to drink, and made her ‘‘ patient in tribulation.'* 
Rose’s path through: life had been smoothed and brightened ; 
but when riches increased she had not set her heart upon them : 
the comforts she enjoyed had not wrapped her up in selfishness, 
»or drawn her affections from the kind Giver, for she had 
learned to remember her Creator in the days of her youth, and 
she strove in whatsoever she did to glorify him. 

Dear reader, love God your Saviour, and serve hirn ; and 
then, come joy or come sorrow, all will 1^ well with you. 

And now our simple sketch must draw to a close. Rose’s 
grateful assistance rescued Annie and her children .from the 
deepest distress, and her husband from an anticipated grave ; 
and if your imagination, dear reader, can stretch across another 
twelvemonth, you may, see Annie and her family on the next 
Easter eve sitting round a pleasant fireside, in the possession 
of health, happiness, and every comfort ; while Rose — no longer 
Rose Dawson — ^with her kind-looking husband, has joined the 
cheerful group, and is relating to her eager little listeners the 
Iqiig-promised story of Annie and Rose ; or, the First Happy 
Easter. 


A NIGHT IN THE MOUNTAINS; OR, THE LOST SHEEP. 

I WAS once benighted in the mountains in Switzerlaiid. We 
had ascended many thousand feet high, and could not.get down 
again, nor continue our way, when the night Came on quickly 
and suddenly, .without any twilight. The air was cold, and 
we were heartily glad to accept the accommodation of a very 
poor hut, kept by a widow and her daughter for the reception 
of such stray guests. 

A large fire of wood was made up for us on the wide open 
hearth j and we gathered round it in the common room or 
kitchen, which was the Cnly one the house afforded ; and there 
we were glad to sup on some trout which the girl had taken in 
the beautiful mountain lake before' the hut. Just as our 
supper had ended, a loud knocking waA heard at the door, 
which quite alarmed us ; but the old wmnan smiled at our 
fears, and saying there were no robbers in that country, arose 
and opened it. Two tall gaunt-lookiiig men came in. I 
knew they were shepherds by their dress, for they had great 
cloaks made of the skins of the brown sheep, with the wool 
outside, which, having a hood to draw over the head, and long 
I wide sleeves, gave the wearers a rather droll appearance. 
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The men had a staff in his hand, the end eased in iron 
running nearly to a point, so that in climbing mountains, 
always partly covered with ice or snow, or leaping over rocks 
and broken places, they could sink the point into the ground, 
and support themselves as they sprang along. 

They threw off their cloaks, and then with some surp^se 
we saw that their clothes were tom to tatters here and there, 
as if they had been among briers and thorns. But it was in 
clambering among rocks, and down into precipices, that they 
had done this. Strong and hardy as these men were, and 
inured to great fatigue, they were very weary, and appeared 
almost to stagger as they walked in. 

Well,” said the woman, in a voice of anxi^, “ have you 
found it ?” ‘ 

“ Thank God, yes,” said one of the men ; and then, seeing 
strangers were there, they pulled off their brown caps ; but so 
weary were they, that they drppped down into a seat, without 
even waiting to be asked to take one. I could not help won- 
dering what precious treasure they had found ; a lost child, 
perhaps, I thought. 

* Where is it?” asked the old w'oman. 

“ In the stable^’ he answered. “ I made it a bed there, for 
it is wounded ; it Tell among the rocks. We carried it all the 
way, by turns, on our shoulders.” 

The old woman ran away to get them some refreshment. 
In the mean time we asked them what they had found, and 
were told it was a sheep — a sheep .that had gone astray on* the 
mountains. It had chosen to wander, silly thing, n*om the 
shepherd and the flock, and had fallen into a hollow at the ^ 
foot of a precipice, where it lay for nearly three days, during 
wiiich time had the poor shepherd been wandering after it, 
seeking it with gTeat toil and anxiety. He. had left all the ' 

rest of the flock to other care, and had thought only of his lost 
sheep. He had not cared for rest or food, but had spent the 
last two days in the wild mountains, with only a piece of black 
bread to eat, and a drink of the mountain .streao^ for his thirst. 
At night his. shaggy cloak was his bed. His clothes had been 
torn almost to bits, for he had climbed hard rocks, and gone 
down great precipices ; T)ut when he found tne sheep, he re- 
membered his trouble no longer ; he laid it on his shoulders 
rejoicing, and, having carried it safely home, he had come to 
tell the glad tidings, and to repose his aching limbs. 

The shepherd could hardly move or speak from fatigue ; i 
but when at length, with his comrade (who had only partly j 
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partaken of his toU), he went away to lie down wdth his re- 
covered sheep among the hay of the stable, we drew again 
around the fire ; and the old woman and her daughter still 
continuing to advert to the sheep and the faithful shepherd, 
one of our piarty took out a small Testament, and read a 
pastege which lud been so beautifully illustrated by the recent 
occurrence, and which in these mountains, where such conduct 
on the part of shepherds is common, would tell more strongly 
of the Saviour’s love than it does in our own country. The 
passage is that in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, where our 
Lord said to the Pharisees and scribes who reproached him 
for receiving sinners, “ What man of you, having an hundred 
sh^ep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it ? and when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders, rejoicing. I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 

The reader then went on to tell these poor dwellers in the 
mountains how all we like sheep had gone astray ; and how 
Jesus Christ, God’s well belov^ Son, came to seek and to 
save tiiem that were lost ; how he, as the good Shepherd, had 
given his life for the sheep ; and though ascgpded up to heaven, 
and clothed with the glory he had with the Father before the 
world was, he yet remembered what he had borne, and what 
. he had done for us men and for our salvation ; that he had 
not forgotten his sheep, who were scattered abroad through 
this wilderness world, but watched over them, cared for them, 
and rejoiced over them, as the Shepherd of their souls. 

They listened with pleased attention, and joined in our re- 
marks, apparently taking much interest in them ; and we felt 
it good, after having just contemplated the wonders of God in 
creation, to talk over the greater wonder of redemption, accom- 
plished by the love of G<S in giving his only begotten Son to 
die for sinners, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

. . We had been providentially led to this hut to read the 
word of truth, and declare the gospel of love and mercy to its 
poor inmates ; and we could not but humbly entertain the 
hope that the few words then read and spoken may have fallen 
^ seed into good ground, and have brought forth fruit to the 
glory of God. s. b. 
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ANGEK. 

Soon after the conversation already related in a former pap^ 
between Mr. Hatton ' and his son, the latter was made 
happy by the arrival of a cousin, whom he had not seen for 
some time, to pay him a viat. Henry was about his own age, ; 
and had, like himself, been carefully brought up by religious 
parents. He was, moreover, a clever lad, and the cousins 
greatly enjoyed each others* society. 

A few days after he came, when about to arrange thifi p.an 
of amusement for the morning, he told Alfred that his mother 
bad desired him to visit her nurse, who resided somewhere near 
his uncle. “ And,” said he, “ if you know where her cottage 
is, I should be glad if we walked there together.** 

To be sure I do know where nurse Brown lives,** Alfred 
replied. My father is very fond of her, and lets her want 
for nothing. Let us be off to her cottage ; it is a nice one, 
and you will be surprised to see what a pretty garden she has 
got. The poor old woman’s greatest recreation is to cultivate 
flowers, which she sells to the ladies for bouquets. The pro- 
fits she lays out for the. benefit of her neighbours when they 
are sick, attending them, and reading the Bible, for •them.” 

Henry found, as he expected from this description, the good 
woman’s cottage a picture of neatness. The little garden, at 
one end of it, was enclosed by a trim yew hedge ; and before 
her door were- a number of fowls, who were picking up the 
com which nurse Brown occasionally threw to them, as she 
sat knitting on a sunny bench in front of the dwelling, hf^ 
fine sleek cat coiled up, and sound asleep at her feet. Great 
was nurse’s delight at seeing Henry, whose mother she had 
taken care of during her infancy and childhood, and concern- 
ing whom she had various questions to ask. When Henry 
had answered these, and presented some tokens of regard from 
his mother, she took the two boys to see her garden. Much 
did Mrs. Brown regret that the fragrant jonquils and other 
spring flowers were withered, she would so have liked that 
Mr. Henry could tell his mamma how fipe they were ; but 
her pinks and carnations were bursting forth from the buds, 
and their bright hues were eagerly pointed out for his obser- 
vation. 

They then repaired to the cottage, and Mrs. Brown was 
entertaining Henry with stories of his mother’s young days, 
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when suddenly they were disturbed by a shout, and then a 
great barking as of many dogs outside. ‘‘ Oh, tliey are in 
my garden ; they will ruin everything — my carnations ! my 
lupins cried the poor nurse, hobbling out, followed by 
Alfred and his cousin. She opened the little gate of her 
ga^en, still crying, “ My carnations I my lupins ! Oh, worse, 
worse ; they are hunting my cat— Tabby, Tabby I” The 
uproar increased, the dogs ih full cry pursuing the terrified 
favourite round and round the garden, to the utter devastation 
of the flowers, incited to this sport by the halloos of a young 
gentleman, who appeared much about the same age as tJie 
cousins. The cat, however, soon, by a dexterous spring, got 
upon a tree, and from thence to the roof of the cottage, where, 
by means of ah open window, she was safely housed. Her 
mistress went in to receive and soothe her after her fright ; 
and the stranger, laughing heartily at the whole scene, whistled 
for his dogs, and turned to go away. 

Alfred, with cheeks flushed and eyes flashing, sprang to- 
wards him, and caught his arm. ‘‘ Stop,” he cried ; you 
shall not go one step till you iiave paid this ])Oor old woman 
for the fright you have given her, and the mischief you have 
done.” 

‘‘ Shall not !” exclaimed the other ; a pretty expression 
for you to use towards me. Do you know who 1 am 

Yes,” said Alfred, becomuig still more excited by the 
haughty look which accompanied this question. I know 
you are Lord N— ’s son ; but if you were the son of a prince, 
you have behaved with cruelty and injustice on this occasion, 
and in a way unworthy of a gentleman, and it is my duty to 
tell you so.” 

Your duty !” he answered, again' laughing heartily. 

“ My valiant champion of cats and old women, you are very . 
conscientious!” This taunt was too much for Alfred; he 
raised his arm to strike his new acquaintance, when Henry 
caught it and held it fast. Forgive my cousin,” said he to 
the stranger ; when he is cool I am certain he will regret 
this.” 

“ Cool !” cried Alfred ; I only wonder, Henry, that you 
t!an be so cool. I thought you . had more feeling. Can you, 
or ought you, to see a poor dumb animal cruelly treated, and 
a good old woman, your mother’s nurse, injured, and not be 
angry ?” 

To be sure he can,” said the stranger. ‘‘ He seems too 
sensible a young gentleman to be angry about such nonsense.” 
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“ I beg your pardon,” replied Hen^, with much gentle* 
ness. I could not witness cruelty or injustice without* feel- 
ing anger ; and 1 must speak truth and say that you have been 
guilty of both. 1 do hope it was from thoughtlessness ; but 
indeed you have done very wong. To torment a dumb 
creature is offensive to Him without whose "permission even a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground ; and I am sure you will 
regret having spoiled this little garden when you hear that the 
flowers were not only a source of amusement but of profit to a 
poor old widow.” 

The young gentleman at first looked as if he were incline^d 
to get ve;xed at this plain speaking; but Henry’s mildness 
overcame that feeling, and he coloured and looked down as if 
conscious that he had done wrong. He then bowed slightly to 
his reprover, and walked away, followed by his dogs. 

As Alfred had ever been accustomed to make a friend of 
his father, and tell him even his thoughts, he and Henry re- 
lated their adventure to Mr.* Hatton exactly as it had occurred, 
when they were alone with him on the following morning. 
‘‘ Was I wrong, papa, in feeling anger against such improper 
conduct ?” inquired Alfred. “You know that the passion was 
originally implanted in our nature to be employed in a right 
cause ; and surely young Mr. N — *s conduct was quite suffl- 
! cient to excite just indignation. I wish much to know if I 
were wTong.” 

“ Try and answer that question yourself, Alfred,” replied 
Mr. Hitton, looking very grave. “ Examine the various 
•causes of your excitement on the occasion, and you may ascer- 
tain whetlier it were altogether the just anger against sin 
which you suppose, or its ‘ abortive representation ’ — one of 
those stunted and unfruitful thorns into which sin has con- 
verted an griginally right feeling.” 

Alfred coloured deeply, and hung down his head. “ How 
shall I do this, father ?” he asked. 

“ My dear boy, it is written, ‘ By their fruks ye shall know 
them.’ Try the consequences of your anger by this test ; 
compare the actions, words, and thoughts it \ed you to by the 
rule of God’s word. For instance, it is written, ‘ The seWant 
of the Lord must not strive ‘ no striker,’ 2 Tim. ii. 24 ; 
Titus i. 7. So far for actions, Alfk«d. Then as for words : 
did yours agree with the apostle Peter’s injunction, ‘ Be 
courteous ; not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing : 
but contrariwise blessinp"?’ 1 Peter iii. 9. Your thoughts 
arc known only to yourself and the Searcher of hearts ; but — 
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“ Oh I stop^ dear lather. I feel I have been very wrong ; 
for surely 1 was indulging seMsh resentment, while 1 fancied 
it was indignation against sin.. I will apologise to young 
Mr. N— for nay behaviour," 

“ Certainly, my son 5 and* do not forget that you have 
offended another-^One who; while he hated sin, loved tJie 
sinner^ Oh ! try for the future to remember his precept ; and 
when you see a fellow creature overtaken in a fault, to ‘ re- 
store such an one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted,’ Gal. vi. 1. Still I would remind 
you that you cannot be too decided, though ever in this same 
spirit of meekness, in your protest against what js wTong. 
That there is a legitimate exercise of tlie passion of anger no 
one can doubt who knows that our Lord felt it against the 
self-righteous Pharisees ; though at the same time, as we are 
told, he was ‘ grieved for the hardness of their 1 marts,’ Mark 
iii. 5 . And Paul says to the Ephesian Christians, ‘ Be ye 
angry, and sin not.’ That my dear nephew Henry was enabled 
to act according to this suggestion in yesterday’s adventure, 1 
have reason to suppose from your account of the matter, my 
boys, and feel tliankful that it was so, hoping that his be- 
haviour may make an impression upon young Mr. N — ’s mind 
in favour of the religion you both profess." 

Just then the sound of a horse’s feet was heard, and from 
the window they perceived this same j^'ornig gentleman canter- 
ing up the avenue. He was shortly after announced, and 
entering, said to Alfred, Will you forgive the manner in 
which I spoke to you yesterday r" 

‘‘ Willingly,’’ replied Alfred, if you will also forgive my 
conduct, which was yei^ improper." 

They shook hands. ‘‘ I will own,” said the stranger, 
smiling at Henry, that this young gentleman’s words first 
awakened a suspicion in my inind that 1 may have been wrong 
in the whole matter ; but I have had another teacher this 
naorning, who has fully convinced me of it." 

May I ask who was that?" inquired Mr. Hatton, 

Yes, sir,” he answered, colouring a little ; though, 
perhaps, you will laugh at . me when you hear. It was old i 
Mrs. Brown." 

’You have seen her said Mr. Hatton, pleased with 

the openness of his young visitor. 

‘‘ Yes, sir. On telling my father of oiir yesterday’s ren- 
contre, he said I ought to remunerate Mrs. Brown for the 
mischief 1 had done her, and that ray conduct was ungentle- 
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manlike. Ah ! she made me see that it was something worse 
still. When I went to her she would take no money, but 
accepted my apology at once. The poor old woman said, and, 
indeed, sir, she seemed to say it from her heart, that she would 
forgive me if I had done her a far greater injury than spoiling 
her garden ; that she had often done wrong herself, and He 
who died upon the cross to save sinners had freely forgiven 
her; therefore, she. said, she must, out of love and gratitude, 
do what she could to please him, and he had commanded her 
to pardon those who injured her. She said more than this, 
sir ; she told me that I, too, needM 'his forgiveness, and would 
not be happy, here or hereafter, till I obtained it. She spoke 
of his goodness and love. In short, sir, she made me think 
about such things as I never did before. Strange, that a poor 
ignorant old woman should influence on^ like me ; and yet, as 
none of you laugh at me, I will acknowledge that it is on her 
suggestion I come to ask Mr. Alfred Hatton’s pardop.” 

His hearers did not indeed laugh at him, but looked highly 
pleased. A conversation followed, in which Mr. Hatton 
endeavoured to strengthen the good impression which nurse 
Brown’s words seemed to have made on the mind of the young 
man. He invited Mr. to spend the day with Alfred ahd 
Henry; and, on the invitation being accepted, the cousins 
told him of a plan which they had arranged to visit nurse 
Brown, and repair th6 injury done to her garden. Their 
guest gladly agreed to share in this labour, proposing to send 
a note to his mother’s gardener, with a request that he would 
immediately forward to the cottage a basket of choice plants, 
that they might fully repair all the loss sustainkl by the 
widow. This was accordingly done, the three-young gentlemen 
engaging heartily in the work, in which N — acknowledged that 
he found more pleasure than in any of the mischievous amuse- 
ments which had hitherto engaged his attention. e. f. g. i 


THE TWO BLACKSMirHS.- 

Tis pleasant on a winter’s night, 

When snow lies on the ground, 

To see the flaring earth, and hear ♦ 

The ringing anvil soup^ 

Every one who knows the village of Stoke, is aware that k 
is a long, straggling place, with little bustle, aud still less 
beauty. True it is that it has a diurch, with a lundial over 
the porch to the south, a yew-tree, a horse-block by the grave^ 
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yard gate, a green, and a pile of stones (on which once stood 
a cross),' as well as a few shops, some good houses, and nu* 
merous cottages, like many other villages ; but these are so 
scattered that old Marlow, the clerk, used to say, A stranger, 
placed in the chureliyard, might look for the vill^e a long 
while before he found it/’ 

A very rare thing it is for two blacksniiths to ply their call- 
ing in the same village, nor is it likely that this would have 
be^ ^e case at Stoke, had it not been for the unusual length 
of the place. The smithy of John Boucher was perhaps some- 
thing more than a measurdkl mile from that of Henry Allen. 
Boticher and Allen were very opposite characters, though 
both of them were good workmen. It does sometimes happen, 
that men of a dissolute turn tire more skilful in their business j 
than their more sober neighbours : though this is not often ! 
the case, it does occur now and then, and so it was with regard 
-to Boucher and Allen. 

John Boucher, who had some good qualities at the bottom, 
had long been an inhabitant of the village, and a frequenter of 
the Fighting Cocks. His motto was, “ Work hard and play 
hard.” This was in fact* nothing niore than an excuse for his 
outbreaks, as it seemed to say, if I do take a little recreation, 
when I am at my business I make amends for it. He was one 
of those hot-headed, hasty, wilful men who seldom do things 
by halves, at one time welding away at his anvil from the 
rising till long after the setting of the sun, and at another 
wasting two or three days together at the public-house. John 
prided himself in bein^ the best blacksmitli and tiie hardiest 
boxer within a dozen miles of his own habitation. , ' 

Henry Allen was a new comer, and never would have 
settled at Stoke at all, had it not been that his aged mother 
had removed there to live with a married daughter, and that 
some of the farmers round had promised to tjmploy him, telling 
him, at the same time, that the village being large there was 
plenty of room for another blacksmith, Boncher having more 
work than he could attend to. Allen was truly pious, and 
fully believed the woWs, “ Blessed is the man that trusteth 
in the Lord.” True it is that neither parts nor piety will 
prevent a man from being visited with aMiction and sorrow, 
but there is a striking difference in the way in which these 
visitations are endured j for while a worldly man vdll give 
way to unthankfulness and impatiently repine, the language 
of one whe fears God is, “ Wherefore doth a living man 
complain, a man for the punishment of his sins?” Lam. 
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iii. 39. Blessed is the mm whom thou chastenest^ O Lord, 
and teacliest him out of thy law,*' Psa. xciv, 12w 

There are very few people who like others of the same trade 
to set up in business near them ; no wonder, then, that one 
with so little command over his temper as Boucher possessed, 
should give way to turbulence and passion. There was plen^ 
of work that he could not do, but acting on the principle of 
the dog in the manger, he neither took it himself, nor willingly 
allowed it to another. Boucher regarded Allen as an enemy. 
“ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ; for anger resteth in 
the bosom of fools,”. £ccl. vii. 9.# It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that John Boucher, had he been left to himself, would 
have cooled in his temper, and, by degrees, have felt less 
bitter against Henry Allen, but the mischief-maker was 
abroad. There are very few villages which have not, in 
some shape or other, a tattler and tale-bearer, and the village 
of Stoke w^as by no means an exception to the general i*ule. 

Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer,” Lev. 
xix. 16. • 

Frank Field was one of those hangers on who cling closely 
to all from whom they can get anything. Boucher, in his 
cups, was liberality itself, and Frank failed not to turn this 
to account by his fawning and flattery. Tale-bearing is bad 
enough when it is tru^,‘ but Frank Field seldom kept to the 
, truth, and if he had a delight it was in setting others together 
j by the ears. Many a family feud, and many a heart-burning 
between one neighbour and another that took place in the 
village of Stoke, might have been traced home to the tattling, 
tale-bearing, scandal-spreading propensities of Frank Field. 
Frank hated Allen because he could get no power over him. 

In one of Frank’s calls at the smithy of Henry Allen, he 
. spoke thus ; ‘‘It is a great pity that you and Boucher 
are not friends. * They say, ‘ two of a trade can never agree/ 
but I see no reason why you should not. Boucher will have 
it that your coming to set up against him is downright 
robbery, but, as I say, every man has a right to do the hed 
. he can for himself— and then he has more work than, he can do 
already. However, if I were you, I would keep away from 
him, for, in the temper he is in, may be he might do you a 
mischief.” Having sown this seed of ddenation im Allen’s 
heart, Frank Field took his departure. There is in God’s 
word a blessing for the peace^Uaker, but none for die tattler 
and the slanderer. 

Henry Allen who had every desire to he on terms with 
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John Boucher, and who indeed was, at that time, looking out 
in all ways to do him a fiiendly turn, concluded that if he was 
really so very bitter against him, he had better at present be still. 
He did not fail, however, to petition at the throne of grace that 
the anger of his opponent’s heart might be taken away, and 
that they might yet live in peace and good will, helping and 
not hindering tone another. Worldly men often say they can 
for^ve, but not forget ; and ouT heavenly Father can alone 
dispose us truly to forgive an injury. Nothing short of God’s 
goodness and grace can enable us to fulfil the Divine injunc- 
tion, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you; and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you,” Matt. v. 44. 

From the smithy of Henry Allen, Frank Field made the 
best of his way to that of John Boucher. “ I have been call- 
ing on Harry Allen,” said he, “ just to tell him a little of my 
mind. I am not a blacksmith, but I can tell by the handling 
of his tools whether a man understands his business as well 
as another, and I should say, so far from Allen being a 
workman, that, he is not fit to blow your bellows for you. 
It puts me out of ail patience to see his conceit ; he could 
hardly be prouder if you were his journeyman. Says I, 

‘ Allen, your skulking into this parish, to set up against your 
betters, is like taking the bread out of an honest mart’s mouth, 
and if John Boucher had not borne it better than many would 
have done, he would never have let you off so easily.’ ” 

“ Thank you, Frank,” said Boucher, as he stood still with 
his hammer in his hand, for he had given over his welding at 
the anvil to listen — “ Tliank you, Frank,” said he, “ I owe you 
a share of a pot when we next meet at the Fighting Cocks, 
and for the matter of that we may as well go there now.” So 
away they went and made a night of it, Bou(;her getting into 
a broil with the ostler. 

The next evening, when the hearth on Allen’s smithy was 
all of a flare, and Allen himself hard at work, up comes 1^^ raiik 
to practise another piece of deceit. “ I wish John Boucher 
was a sober, quiet, peaceable man like- you,” said he, “ but* 
that is not the case. He was in his cups last night, and got 
quarrelling with Aaron the ostler, but he is fond of fighting, 
and I only wish that he could meet with his match.” j 

“ Perha|)s he will some day,” imid Henry Allen, “ but it is a 1 
pity that he should follow so bad a practice. We have all of | 
us temptations and sins enough to fight against without quar- 
relling with one another. The apostle says, ‘ Let all bitter- 
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ness, and wrath, and angler, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all nmlice. And be ye kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as (Sod 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you,* Eph. iv. 31, 32, In the 
parish where I lived before I came to Stoke, there was a noted 
boxer that could beat everybody, but for all that he met with 
his match in my smithy.” 

‘‘ Did he ?” said Frank, staring with wonder. 

‘‘ He did,” replied Allen, “ one that could keep up the game 
with him as long as he liked, and give him enough of it ; but 
fighting is a poor trade at the best. An angry man is always 
in danger : ‘He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down, and without walls,* ” Prov. xxv. 28. 

Not half an hour had passed after this conversation before 
Frank was standing beside the anvil of John Boucher, giving 
a new version of all that lia<i been spoken. 

“ What do you think Allen has the impudence to say about 
you, Mr. Boucher?” 

“ I can’t tell,” replied Boucher, hammering and talking 
loud at same time. “ Such a fellow as that would say any- 
thing about anybody, but he had better mind what he is at,” 

“ I happened,” said Frank, “ to be speaking about you. 
Says I, ‘ there is not a finer spirit than his anywhere, and as 
for a fair stand-up fight, though I am no boxer, I should say 
that iiis match is not to be found.* No sooner were the words 
out of my mouth, than he snaps me up by sayirig, that if John 
Boucher wanted his match, he had only to take the trouble to 
walk as far as his smithy.” 

“ What ! ” said Boucher, in a thundering voice, lifting up 
his eyebrows, and leaving off his labour, “ does he mean to 
challenge to fight me ?” 

“ Nay, Mr. Boucher,** said Frank, “ I tell you what he 
says — what he means is only known to himself. He wants the 
conceit taken out of him, and I think I know one who could 
soon do him that piece of service : I don’t think John Boucher 
is the man to take a challenge from any one.** 

• With a very red face and a very hot heart, Boucher sallied 
forth at once in quest of his rival, whom he found hard at 
work, little expecting the visitor who was about to burst upon 
him. Almost choking with anger, Boucher demanded to know 
if he had sent him a challenge, for that Frank Field had given 
him to understand as much, sayihgj that he had only to Wk 
down to his smithy to meet with his match, who would keep 
i up the game as long as he liked, and give him enough of it ? 
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I Allen, in a mild but firm tone o voice, told him there must 
be a mistake somewhere, for that he w^ not the man to send 
any one a challenge, much less John Boucher, who had never 
injured him. So far from having an unkind feeling against 
you,’* said he, “ I would willingly go twenty miles to do you 
a kindness.” 

True it is that “ a soft answer tunieth away wrath.” John 
Boucher was considerably mollified by Allen s words, and still 
more by his manner ; but Allen went on to explain what had 
really been spoken. 

“ All I said was,” said he, “ and that was spoken by way 
of joke, that the first boxer in the parish in which 1 last lived, 
met with his match in my smithy. . And so would any other 
boxer now, who had a mind to fight with him.” 

“ And where is this match of yours? ” said Boucher, whose 
anger was begiiming to rise again. * 

“ H^re,” replied Allen, pointing to Boucher’s shadow that 
was dickering on the w alls ; “ you will never meet with any 
other match hei^e, and hardly will you deny that if you like to 
fight with him he will keep it up as long as you like, and give 
you enough of it.” Hasty as Bouclier was he dearly loved 
fair play ; he had good sense enough to see that he had no 
reasonable ground of ofifence against Allen, and before taking 
his leave he oflTered him his hand. 

The next time Frank Field called on John Boucher, the latter 
told him all about what had passed between him and Allen. 

Yes, Mr. Boucher,” said Fraiik, “ that is just like him ; I 
half expected he w^ould try to back out of it when he saw you 
were not to be trifled with. You don’t know" him ; he is no 
better than a snake in tlie grass, and is trying to supplant you. 
I understand' he has got the order for the curious piece of iron 
work tliat tlie fequire, the churchwarden, and a few of our 
gentry want for some purpose or other.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” said Boucher, who had ex- 
pected the job. 

‘‘ I called on him an hour ago to tax him with it, and he 
did not deny it ; aQ he said was, that if you thought evil 
of him and would come down to ^e meeting at the school- 
room to-night, he would make you ashamed of yourself,” 

There was but very little truth in all this — but as Boucher 
felt very bitter on aecoimt of losing the order for the iron 
if^ork, he went* to the meeting in a sad angry spirit. Just 
as he entered the school-room/ Henry Allen, whose back 
was towards him, spoke thus to those wiio had assembled. 
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Gentlemen, I thank you fen* applying to me fo^ the piece 
of work you want, but I don’t myself equal to it, and I 
know but one man that There are. plenty of blacksmiths 
within a dozen miles of tlii0 place, and some of them clever 
fellows too, but there is not^ one of them that can iLandje a 
hammer and turn out a piece of work like John Boucher.^’ 
j Any one who at the end of this speech looked at John 
' might have pitied him, for* he wa!s utterly confounded. It 
j would be of no use tq attempt to draw his picture. A sun- 
! flower nipped by the frost, would be but a poor illustration of 
j it. Nothing could be plainer than the truth, that his sus- 
j pioionstibout Henry Allen were altogether unjust, and that he 
I was heartily^hamed of himself. 

I No man passes through the world without trouble, and 
trouble came now running on John Boucher like a giant. It 
took a great deal to humble him, but he was humbled at last. 
The fever pulled down his strength and subdued his spirit, so 
tiiat the mighty man became feeble as a child, the lion as 
tractable as a lamb. Nor was it the fire witiiin him alone 
tliat helped to bring him low. A fire, from which he narrowly 
; escaped with his life, broke out in his dwelling and burned it to 
I the ground. In these afflictions Henry Allen was a steady 
: friend. He did all he could to keep his business together for 
! him, visited him in his sickness, read G od’s holy word to him, 
j and prayed with him. When the Holy Spirit teaches, rapid 
i progress is made. Boucher became another man, abliorring • 
his evil courses, repenting in dust and ashes, and fleeing from 
tlie wrath to come to the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world. When Bouclier recovered from his sick- 
ness, Henry Allen lent him a little mone}^ so that after a 
! time he was heard again hammering away in a new smithy, 

I on the same spot where the old one had stood. 

. As time rolled on changes took place in the village. Frank 
Field became an irreclaimable vagabond ; Henry Allen rose 
rapidly in the respect of all around him ; and Boucher, though ' 
he lost his reputation as a great drinker and a hardy boxer, 
maintained his credit as a good Blacksmith, and a consistent 
Christian man. A pleasant sight it was, on the Sunday morn- 
ing, to see him and Allen heartily .shaking hands with one 
another when they met before entering the house of the Lord, 
to acknowledge their sins before God, to xender thanks for 
the great benefits received at his hands, to set forth his most 
worthy praise, and to ask those things, which are requisite and 
iiecessary as well for the body as tfie soul.” 
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Allen and Boucher w^e 'like brothers. For many years 
they continued .to work at their smithies, setting forth these 
* truths to all around them, that a ^unkard may be reclaimed ; 
that two of a trade may agree ; Hit godliness with content- 
ment is great gain,” and tliat there were not finner friends in 
the village of Stoke than Joim Boucher and Henry Allen, the 
two blacksmiths. OU Humphrey. 

andries stofples on the sabbath. 

The Hottentot Christian, Andries Stoffles, at a meeting of 
the directors of the London Missionary Society, on the eve of 
his departure for his native land, expressed himself as follows : — 
I bless God that I have spent some time ampng the best 
friends of my native land. I have seen the Jfeil of British 
Christians, felt the influence of their love to myself and my 
countrymen, observed their large solicitude for our welfare, 
seen how the love of Christ has constrained them, and I love 
to think that with such, myself and multitudes of my restored, 
ransomed, redeemed countrymen will sit down together in the 
company of the Redeemer, from every people, and tribe, and 
tongue, and that we shall sing the new song together. And 
now I bid you an affectionate and a grateful farewell. I go 
back with my heart full, more than I speak with my tongue ; 
and I will tell my Hottentot brethren and sisters all tliat these 
eyes have beheld of missionary pity for the lost, wliich dwells 
so riclily among you, in all the cities and towns which, at your 
request, I have visited ; but I will not tell my countrymen of 
all I have seen on your sabbaths; of your railways^ your 
steam-^boats^ your tea-gardeiis, and oj the multitudes who eZe- 
secrate or who Mep not God's holy day. Oh, no ! I will not 
tell them of these, lest they should wonder how it can be that 
such things are done in Christian Pmgland, whilst so many 
holy and good men, brethren, and sisters, have such love for 
us, and for our souls’ salvation. May the blessing of the Lord i 
be ever upon you, my dear sir, and all my dear brethren 
around this table.” 

This testimony is commended to those who w^ould relax the 
puritanical rigours ” of sabbatic observation. 

EFFECT OF A TRACT. 

A POOR pedlar, a humble but zealous Christian, stopped at 
the house of a rich man, and tremblingly knocked at the door. 
The master himself came and purchased a tract, called the 
Bruised Reed,” by Dr. Sibbs. He threw it carelessly aside. 
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and thought no more of it ; but the Lord had deseed it to an 
important end. That small despised tract the rich man’s son * 
saw and read, and by th^^oly Spirit’s power it became to 
him the means of saving grace ; that son was the celebrated 
lii 3 hard Baxt^j who wrote the “ Saints* Rest/* But the cqn- 
veision of OJ^e soul does not end there; that soul is much 
concern^ for the souls of others, and seeks to know what the 
Lord would have him to do, and, in a variety of ways his in- 
fluence spreads, and the little leaven leavens a large lump* 
Baxter is dead ; but he has left us his “ Saints* Rest,** which 
was the means of converting Dr. Doddridge. That holy man 
died ; but Ae mantle fell on others, and the leaven did not 
fail, for heJet us his ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,** and that conveyed the flame to that holy politician and 
zealous Christian, Wilberforce. He also died ; but Jiis influ- 
ence was not extinguished, for his “ Practical View of Christ- 
ianity ** communicated Divine light to Legh Richmond, who 
now lives in his ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,** and other works, to 
convey comfort, and perhaps conviction, to many hearts. All 
this had its rise in one ‘‘ small tract.** Surely God chooses 
the weak things of this world to confound the strong ; and 
when, in the realms of unfading felicity, these blessed spirits 
meet, how will they praise and adore God for his love in thus 
appointing them to be the messengers and ministers of his 
mercy to each other*s souls, and to multitudes yet unborn ! 

ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Great results have not unfrequeutly followed from apparently 
trifling and accidental causes. 

Some time in 1802, the Rev. Thomas Charb^s,’^ of ‘Bala, 
meeting a little Welsh girl in the 'Ullage, asked her to tell 
iiiin the text from w'hieh he had preache<i the Sunday before. 
She was silent. Can you not tell the text, my little girl ?** 
said he. At length she replied, The w^eather lias been so 
bad, sir, that I could not get to read the Bible.*’ He soon 
found out what was meant : there was no copy of the Scrip 
tures in the neighbourhood, and the child had to go seven 
miles, over the hills, to a place where she could aee a Welsh 
Bible to refer to the Sunday’s text.* 

Mr* Charles was hence led to make inquiries, and to ascertain 
the existing want of the Scriptures in Wales, and ultimately 
to come to London in the latter part of 1802, to try to obtain 
help for supplying the people wdth Welsh feibles. It is related 
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in his biograjghy, that the subject being much on his mind, while 
lying awake in bed the idea occurred to him of iiaving a society 
for the purpose in view, like the Migious Tract Society, 

On the 7th of December, ISw, Mr. Charles attended a 
meeting of the Committee of thcf Keligious Tract Society, and 
after relating how^ destitute the people in Wales were of the 
word of Go(^ his idea of a society for supplying them with the 
Scriptures in Welsh was developed. A member of the Com- 
mittee, the Rev, Joseph Hughes, exclaimed, “ A Bible Society 
for Wales? Why not for the empire, and for the world?” 
The result of that morning’s deliberation was embodied in the 
following minute of the proceedings of the Religious Tract 
Society. 

“ Mr. Charles, of Bala, having introduced the subject which 
had been previously mentioned by Mr. Tarn, of dispersing 
Bibles in Wales, tlie Committee resolved that it would be 
highly desirable to stir up the public mind to the dispersion of 
Bibles generally, and that a paper in a magazine to this ofiect 
may be singularly useful. The object (namely the general 
circulation of the Bible,) was deemed sufficiently connected 
with tlie object of the Society thus generally to* appear on the 
minutes ; and the secretary, who suggested it, was accordingly 
desired to enter it.” 

This minute is the germ of tlie British and Foreign 
Bible Soctety, which, after much consideration and the lapse 
of abo\e fifteen months, was formally constituted on the 7th 
of March, 1804. 

This Society has expanded to its pre‘«ent magnitude and 
efficiency as a powerful agent for the dissemination of the 
word of God tiiroughottt the earth, and has now entered upon 
its fiftietlf or jubilee year, which is in course of celebration. 
But while it fills the mind with its myriads of copies of the 
word of life, the heart will turn with interest to the little 
Welsh child w'ho “ could not get to read the Bible,” as God’s 
instrument in setting this gi-eat agency on foot. 

CHRISTIAN CONFIDENCE. 

A cnEERHJL confidence I feci, 

My well placed hopes with joy I see; 

My bosom glows with heavenly zeal 
To worehip him who died fur me. 

As man he pities my complaint, 

His power and truth are all divine ; 

He will not fail, He cannot faint, 

SalvaHo»'’s sure, and must be mine. 




THE OLD COWSLIP-SELLER. 

It is a pleasant time when the cowslips begin to appear in the 
meadows, and little children gather them and suck the honey j 
froni' their golden petals, or weave them into chains rolled up 
in balls, or take home loaded baskets to make cowslip wine. 

The flower and the season bring back the recollection of one, 
whose appearance was once familiar in the north of London. 
Many years ago in the early spring-time, an aged man, attired 
in a clean smock-frock, with ruddy face, snow-white hair, and 
palsied head, might have been seen regularly in the outskirts 
of the town, selling cowslips. His tiead ahd hands trembled 
much, and so did his voice, which had a strong country accent. 
It so happened that the cowslip was a great favourite, with one 
member of our family, which made us good customers. To 
the dwellers in a dusty towii, the poor old man’s basket of 
freshly-gathered flowers, with the early dew still glittering 
upon them, was a pleasant sight enough. He always singled 
out £or us the largest bunch, and would add a few extra cuckoo- 
flowers when he came to know that we liked to see their pale 
lilac blossoms mingling with the’ golden hue of the cowslip. 
He was a man of few words, but of a meek and thankful spirit. 
ManyVere the little hoards of cajce, etc., put aside by the 
May, 1853 . * 
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f children of, tlie family against his coming, and of which he 
I never partook without first lifting up his withered and palsied 
hands to bless God. Happening on one occasion to have some 
very fine lettuce given to us, upon asking the old man i.^ he 
would like one of them for his supper, the offer was gratefully 
accepted, and then he paused in some hesitation. On our in- 
quiring the cause, he Said humbly, “ If I might only have a 
little sup of vinegar to it and then sat down and enjoyed his 
frugal meal. 

Sometimes his wife accompanied him, but not often. She 
was a loud-voiced, hard-featured woman, many years younger 
than her husband; who appeared to dread her almost as much 
as we did, and never seemed to be himself when ^e was by. 
She told us that he was growing old and childish, arid that she 
had a great deal of trouble with him at times, at which his 
palsied head shook more than ever, but he never contradicted 
her. It was evident that they were very poor, and from his 
own account, often wanted bread; but we did not find out 
I until long afterwards the sad, and, alas I not imcommon cause 
I of all this. We have said that the old man was of a thankful 
spirit. If any one observed to him that it was a fine day, he 
would reply, Yes, thank God !” When anything was given 
to him he thanked God first, and then the giver. He had a 
habit of looking up and talking to himself, especially when 
pleased or grateful, and from the few words occasionally dis- 
tinguished— his speech was never very clear — we believe it to 
have been the utterance of praise and thanksgiving. As the 
seasons varied, his basket sometimes contained other and rarer 
flowers, but not often, as such are more difiicult to procure ; 
or chickweed and groundsel, and in the winter-time nothing 
but a few bundles of matches (lucifers not being invented in 
those days) ; but the sighjt of , that white and palsied head was 
of itself sufficient to excite sym^pathy and compassion. 

One cold evening towards the end of March, the wife of our 
poor old pensioner came to the door weeping bitterly, and told 
us that he was dead, and that she had no money to bury him. 
The small sum solicited as a loan was readily advanced, and not 
without tears. We did not wonder to hear of his death, for 
the winter had been more than usually severe, and the last time 
we saw him, although he uttered no complaint, he was evi- 
: dently suffering from its inclemency ; neither did we grieve 
for him overmuch, for his had been a hard and weary life,^ and 
he evidently seemed prep^ed for the better life with the 
Saviour. 



THE OLD COWSLIP-SELLER. 


A month passed away, and the time for cowslips had come 
again, when a servant astonished us one morning by declaring 
. that she had seen our po<» old man standing in the usual place 
with his basket full of them. “ Impossible we involuntarily 
^claimed ; but as the girl continued to persist in her statement, 
little more was said then, although no one believed it, con- 
cluding that she must have been mista^n. A few days after- 
wards, however, proved her to be tight; for standing where we 
had first seen him, and where he had stood so many years, with 
his basket before him, and his white scanty hair waving to and 
fro in the wind, sure enough was the old cowslip-seller. 

“ Why, we thought you were dead !*' was our first hurried 
exclamation. 

“ Did she say so ?” inquired the old man, with a sudden 
gleam of intelligence. “ Did she ask for money 
Yes, to bury you with.” 

“God forgive her,” he replied ; and one large tear fell 
among the .cowslips. “ I fear you will never see your money 
again.” 

We told him that we did not so much care about that, seeing 
him alive and well. The poor old man’s head shook more 
than ever. His reply was unintelligible, but the upward 
glance, and quivering lip, together with the few words we now 
and then distinguished^ made us fancy that he was praying to 
God to be pleased to take him to himself. He had been ill, he 
told us afterwards, and was still very weak, but he would come 
to us as soon as ever he could walk so far : he had intended to 
come. But he never came again. His faltering voice blessed 
us as we turned away, and we saw him no more. We learned 
with certainty that soon after this the%)oor old cowslip-seller 
died in reality. 

Speaking of him one day in the presence of a kind and 
benevolent lady, a district visitor in a poor and benighted 
neiglibourhood, she immediately recognised the old man from 
our description, and we are indebted to her for a few addi- 
tional particulars of his sad and weary life. She believed him, 
she said, to have been a humble and sincere Christian ; but his 
wife was a bad woman, on whose account few ventured near 
the house where they dwelt, and even if they had he was 
seldom to be found at home. Every morning, let the weather 
be ^ever so inclement, she dressed the old man in his clean 
smock-frock, fastened tiie basket over his shoulders, filled, 
according to the season, with flowers, or a few bundles of 
matches, and sent him forth on his daily wanderings. The 
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gfeater part of what money he brought home was consumed by 
I the wife during his next absence, at the public-house. When 
i he was less successful than she expected, the old man often had 
j to go to bed supperless. In the winter time, or wJien he was 
I too ill to go out, they were badly off indeed, and must have 
starved but for the kindness of their neighbours — neiglibours 
almost as indigent as themselves ; but the poor are often very 
kind to one another. Every one united in describing the 
cowslip-seller to be a harmless, inoffensive old man. A neigh- 
bour’s child used to gather the cowslips for him in the early 
morning, and the little fellow was much attached to him, and 
wept when he died. He had, as we have said, a Jiabit of 
talking to himself, from which many concluded that he was 
not in his right mind ; but he very seldom uttered a word to 
any one else. Often when he went forth in the morning, the 
neighbours never expected to see him return again alive, but 
God,” as he once said, took care of liim.” The lady above 
mentioned recollects hearing of his death, which took place in 
the spring time ; and that it was considered by thos(‘ among 
whom he dwelt to be a blessed release. “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” e. c. y. 


THE. WELSH BOY; OR, FRUITS OF EARLY INSTRUCTION. 
Evan Jones was the son of a soldier who had fallen in battle, 
when he was but a few months old. His mother, on losing her 
husband, had returned with this her only child to Jier native 
village amidst the mountains of Wales, where, by her industry, 
she supported herself £^jd her son, and hoped to be able to 
bring him up in godly j^rinciples, and sober, industrious habits. 
God ordered things otherwise, for she died when her child was 
but three years old. She had not been able to lay by anything, 
but she died in full trust that God would provide for the 
orphan, and recommending him to the care of two friends, 
who attended her with much kindness during her sickness. 

As Martha and Susan returned from Mrs. Jones’ funeral, 
leading the orphan Evan between them, old Martha said, 

Susan, I have thought much, and prayed God to guide me, 
and to make my way plain before me, but I cannot find how 
to manage for this dear child. For the sake of her who is 
gone, I would willingly take the care of her son upon me ; but 
you know how nearly blind I am, and our doctor gives me no 
hope of cure ; on the contrary, he thinks I must expect total 
darkness soon. How, then, can I take charge of so young a 
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child ? You, dear Susan, loved his mother as a sister, can you 
not helj) me to form some plan for the good of her child 
“ Oil,’' said Susan, “ I make no doubt that, with the blessing 
of God, the child can be well cared for between us. I am 
strong and healthy, and though poor, am able to labour hard ; 
but you know my work takes me so much from home in the 
day, and now I must work in the evening too. The dear boy 
can live with me and share my loaf, if while I am out you 
keep him with you. Our cottages are so near to each other, 
that he can go backwards and forwards even now alone," 

'i'hus these good women arranged for the little orphan's 
provision. That evening old Martha sat by her fire, thinking 
of the friend she had lost, and regretting her own ignorance, 
for she could not read, and therefore could do but little to 
instruct the child, for whose welfare she ardently wisiied. She 
had just offered a prayer for wisdom to guide him in the way 
he should go, and to train him in the path of godliness, when 
Evan entered the cottage. He took the little wooden stool, and 
placing it at her feet, sat down on it, and laying his head on 
her lap, began to weep. Martha asked why he cried. He said 
he was crying for his mother ; he did not know where she was 
gone, or when slie would come back to him. Martha could 
scarcely restrain her owm tears, but she tried to comfort him, 
and to explain in language suited to his understanding, that 
his mother was gone to be happy, living with the Lord Jesus ! 
Christ, who had sent for her, because he loved her, and that ' 
lie loved little Evan too, and w'ould teach him to be a good i 
boy, if he prayed to him, and would show him the way to i 
heaven, and then when he died, he, too, would be with Jesus ' 
Christ. Old Martha regretted that she could not afford to buy 
cakes or toys to give the child, for she feared, without some 
such inducement, he could not like her society, but she was 
agreeably surprised when at parting even that first evening, tlie 
boy put his little arms round her neck, and kissing her, asked 
leave to come again to-iporrow. When he came next day he 
brought a little jug of milk, and a large piece of bread, saying 
that Susan was gone out for the whole day, and had desired 
him to bring his dinner to eat with Martha. Altliough she 
could not read, Martha knew a good deal of the Bible by 
heart, and she taught Evan some short simple texts ; and when 
he had learned to repeat them correctly, she told him some 
Scripture story, as a reward ; and in the course of a few 
montiis, Evan knew and understood more of Scripture than 
many children who attend school every day. In this way 1 
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Evan lived for a few years, nor was he brought up in idleness. 
As soon as he was old enough he was sent out into the fields 
and roads with the neighbours’ cattle, to keep them from 
straying, and to drive them home in the evening. 

The immediate neighbourhood in which Susan and Martha 
and Evan lived was very secluded ; a stranger was rarely seen, 
even in the summer season, when so many tourists visit the 
Welsh mountains for the sake of its fine sceneiy ; but when 
Evan was about twelve years old, as he was tending some cows 
one day in an open field, a gentleman, who was spending a few 
days in a village two or three miles distant, strayed thus far, 
led on by his admiration of the mountain valley, and not 
knowing which path to take to get back to his inn, stopj)ed 
and asked Evan to direct him. Struck by the open, artless 
countenance of the boy, and pleased with the unembarrassed 
yet modest and respectful manner in which he answered him, 
he continued his conversation with him, and soon learned his 
little history. The affection with which Evan spoke of Susan 
and old Martha still further interested the stranger, and ])efore 
he returned to the village where he sojourned, lie went to 
Martha’s cottage. Seeing few strangers leads perhaps to 
greater cordiality of manner towards those who do visit 
secluded hamlets, and this gentleman thought he had never 
been received with greater hospitality than in the cottage of 
this poor old blind woman, wJio had nothing but bread and 
cheese to set before him. He returned next day to visit her, 
and then met Sus^n too. 

After a few more visits to these women he proposed to them 
to take Evan with him, when he should return to London, as 
he meant to do next day but one, and to train him as a servant, 
a situation which would be better for him than remaining as a 
mere cow-boy amongst the mountains. Susan, on hearing that 
the boy was to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
part of his training for a servant, agreed at once, but old 
Martha hesitated, London,” she said, ‘‘ she had heard, was 
a dangerous place. Evan would be exposed to much tempta- 
tion and danger. The gentleman is kind and rich we know, 
but we are not certain that he is a servant of God, that he will 
care for the soul of our dear boy. Evan may become rich, but 
what will it profit him to gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? He is an orphan, the Lord has conhded him to our care, 
if through our neglect he should fall into sin, shall we not be 
answerable to God ?” 

Susan, however, thought that Martha had already instilled 
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such good principles into the boy, that sheltered, as he must 
be, in a gentleman's family, there could not be much danger of 
his getting into folly and dissipation ; and as she was the one 
who clothed Evan, and gave him lodging, Martha thought she 
liad no right to refuse her consent to what Susan considered so 
advantageous for the boy. 

'i'he separation was very painful to Martha. When the hour 
for parting arrived, she locked the cottage-door, and making 
the boy kneel with her, she prayed that the Lord would write 
on his heart all the lessons she had taught him from Holy 
Scripture ; that he would guard and preserve him in every 
liour of temptation and danger, and that whatever trials he 
might experience in this world, he might be hereafter a par- 
taker in the glory which shall be revealed. 

Evan wept at leaving his two mothers, and for the two days 
of the journey seemed melanclioly and silent, but the novelty 
and bustle of a town life soon brought back the gaiety natural 
to his years, and he ceased to r^ret the cottage and the hills, 
though he always thought with warm affection of his maternal 
friends. lie was employed in various little services in the 
Jiouse, and his master gave him a groom's coat and a gold- 
laced hat to wear, as he stood behind his cabriolet ; and Evan 
considered himself a gr(iat man when thus attending his master. 
In tlie evening he went for a couple of hours to an English 
master in tlie neighbourhood to learn to read and write, and his 
wish to learn rendered him so attentive, that he made great 
progress, and soon conquered the difficulties. 

His present companions were very different from Martha 
and Susan ; their conversation often very unfit for a boy of his 
age, and their example by no means improving. Evan gra- 
dually became assimilated to them, outwardly at least ; for 
whilst a casual observer would have pronounced him })articu- 
larly gay and happy, he was often ashamed of his own thoughts 
and words, and sometimes longed for the happiness he had 
enjoyed attending the cows at pasture. He shunned such 
j recollections, however, and thus his regrets, though sincere, 
never led him to repentance and prayer. Evan feared the 
mockery of his companions, and yielded to their invitations 
instead of avoiding their evil courses. In a very few years 
Evan had so far deadened his conscience that he could, without 
remorse, do what at first had been contrary to every principle 
within him. • . 

His master, for the first two years, only took him out with 
his carriage during the day, but gradually Evan became his 
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attendant when he went to evening entertainments, and was 
kept waiting in the streets with coachmen and footmen, or in 
the hall, until past midnight, and thus he had met some of his 
worst associates. One winter’s night as he thus waited, some 
dispute arose amongst the servants who surrounded liim. Evan 
paid no attention to what they were saying, and did not even 
know what the dispute was about. The weather was exces- 
sively cold, and he had already adopted the custom of taking 
a glass of spirits on such occasions. He entered a public- 
house at the corner of the street for the purpose of doing so 
now, and meeting some acquaintances there, he was induced 
to take more than he at first intended, and became heated and 
excited, and when he came out, he took part in the affray going 
on in tiie street, though still ignorant of what the dispute ori- 
ginated in. One hot word led to another, and blows soon suc- 
' ceeded to words, and Evan received such a blow in the chest 
that he fell backwards, and his head coming against tiie pave- 
ment with violence, he lay senseless on the ground, lie re- 
mained so long in this state that they feared he was dead. His 
master, who had been called out of the house, had him carried 
to a hospital, where he was put to bed and bled, and he came 
to his senses. 

The wound on his head proved very dangerous, and several 
bruises on other parts of his body caused much suffering. His 
master did all in lii.s power for his comfort, and he met with 
every care and attention in the hospital, but he was surrounded 
by strangers, and no one cared for his mind, which was as 
much pained as nis body, and required comfort and repose 
fully as much. For many days he lay silent and sad, his 
thoughts so vague and confused that he could scarcely be said 
to be meditating or reflecting on anything. Gradually, how- 
ever, the cloudiness cleared, and his recollection of what he 
had learned in childhood recurred to his mind witli force and 
distinctness. lie now knew and felt his sinfulness, not merely 
the sinfulness of the years he had spent in service in London, 
but evidently, the Holy Spirit having touched his heart, and 
cleared his perception of spiritual things, he felt that lie had 
been a sinner all his life ; that he never had loved G od or 
Christ, and that any good that he had ever done had been from 
love to Martha. The Lord, however, in .showing him the sin 
of his heart, showed him the willingness of the Saviour to save 
those who come to God through him. Hi^ thoughts now 
reverted to the cottage, and Martha sitting in her straw chair, 
looking at him with kindness and love as he repeated the texts, 
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The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” We^ 
are ‘^justified freely by his grace through tjje redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” For by grace ye are saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God.” fevan 
felt as if he were again a child, and he wept like a child, whilst 
as a child he prayed to his heavenly Father, and, after the 
example of the prodigal son, besought the Lord to look upon 
him while he was still far off, and unworthy to come nearer. 
As he gradually became calmer he tried to recall to memory 
pvery passage of Scripture which Martha had taught him, and 
he thanked God for having given him such a friend. She had 
not liad means to give him food or raiment, but he now felt 
how much better than earthly riches were the lessons she had 
implanted in his mind : what other comfort had he now on the 
borders of the grave ? 

Evan, however, recovered. It was several months before 
he could leave the hospital, and when he did so, it was with 
the firm determination to leave London, and return to' Wales. 
His master iiad several times visited him^ but Evan waited the 
recovery of liealth and strength before he told him of his 
resolve to leave his service. His master, wlio really valued 
him, tried to dissuade liim from doing so, offering to make him 
his valet, by which he would be sheltered from going out at 
night, and would have much higher wages. “ Oh, dear sir,” 
said the young man, “ suffer me to go, I know it will be best 
for me. London offers too many temptations to one so weak 
as I am. More experienced, stronger-minded Christians would 
overcome them, but I am weak, very weak-minded, and weak 
in faith ; I must fly the danger which I cannot avoid here. 
At home, amidst the mountains, I shall not have the same fine 
clothes, the same good dinners, but I shall have enough, and I 
sliall be more sheltered from temptations which I cannot resist. 
My kind friends will gladly receive me, and I am young and 
strong, and, thanks to your kindness in having me taught, I 
shall be able to do much to help them in their old age.” 

His master could not contradict what Evan said, and seemed 
touched by his penitence and earnestness. “You are right,” 
he said, “I recollect old Martha's fears for you ; she feared 
that you would fall into sin, that you would be unfaithful to 
God. You have done as she feared, but you return to her, 
more attached to her and to the truth than when you left her. 
I have not been a good master to you, nor to any of my 
servants, but I will in future try to be better. I wish our 
parting to be profitable to us both, and I give you this Bible 
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tb a beginning of better things on my part. I have had you 
taught to read, and am bound to give you The Book to read. 
You ;vvill have pleasure in reading to your old friend the 
passages she taughi you in childhood and while saying this 
his master took down from the book-shelves a very neat Bible. 
He also gave him a few pounds to set hini up in some way, 
when he should have returned to his home. 

Evan travelled as fast as he could, and was received with joy 
by Martha and Susan. He rented a little garden, which he 
cultivated carefully ; and its produce enabM him to provitle 
comforts for those to whom he owed so much. “ Let me sit 
beside you and read the gospel to you every evening, and then 
we can pray together, and thank God for all his goodness to 
us,'* he said to old Martha the first evening of his return. 

“Yes, my boy,” she answered, “ we will thank him for 
having taught you to renounce ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and we will ask him to teach us to ‘ live soberly, righteously, . 
and godly in this present world ; looking for that blessed hope, j 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour : 
Jesus Christ.’ ” e. m. p. 


THE LIGHT OP LIFE. 

Among the works of God in creation, one of the most im- 
portant and valuable to living beings is light. It reveals the 
beauties of nature, and diffuses cheerfulness and joy throughout 
the whole earth. The influence of the sim, the chief source of 
light to our globe, gives life to plants, and fertilizes the soil ; 
and causes fruitfulness and plenty for the sustenance and com- i 
fort of man and beast. Could the world exist without light, 1 
how comfortless, dreary, yea, wretched would be the state of 
man ! His existence would be like a living death, existing in 
unmitigated and perpetual darkness ; it would be like living 
in a grave — dead while he lived. 

To such a state of things the condition of the sinner, unen- 
lightened and unregenerated by grace, may in some respects be 
compared. He is sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. 
He is spiritually not only blind, but dead whilst he lives, dead 
in trespasses and sins, Ephes. ii. 1 ; Col. ii. 13 ; a stranger to 
all spiritual joys and comforts. A blind man, though deprived 
of many enjoyments because he sees not, has, nevertheless, 
many comforts and pleasures in the world ; but the soul, 
whilst in an unregenerate state, is altogether without spiritual 
enjoyments. Blessed be God, man is not left without a remedy 
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' for this evil. There is a light which can shine into his soul ; 
and convert darkness into light, and death into life. Christ 
is tJiat light ; “ the true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” John i. 9. He is the ‘‘ Sun of righ- 
teousness” which was to arise with healing in his wings,” as 
declared by the prophet Malachi (iv. 2). ‘‘ The day spring from 
on high” which “ hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death,” Luke i. 78, 79. He said, 
I am the light of the world : he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life,” John 
I viii. 12. 

I Christ is the light which God himself hath set up and given 
j to the world for the spiritual illumination of the souls of men. 

I In a description of the Messiah given in Isaiah, we have these 
i words, I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will 
i hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and five thee for a cove- 
; nant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles,” Isa. xlii. 6. 
i And in another place, It is a light thing that thou sliouldest 
j be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
I the preserved of Israel ; I will also give thee for a light to the 
I Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
I earth,” Isa. xlix. 6. Matthew applies the following prophecy 
j to Christ, ‘‘ The people which sat in darkness saw great light ; 

I and to them which sat in the region and shadow of death light 
I is sprung up,” Matt. iv. 16; Isa. ix. 1, 2. 

The light wliich CJirist imparts is tJie light of life. “ In 
him was life ; and the life was the light of men,” JoJm i. 4. 
.lesus could therefore say, “The Jiour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and they 
tliat hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in himself ; 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself,” John v. 
2o, 26. 

I Christ imparts the light of life by giving divine and saving 
knowledge to the ignorant. He opens the blind eyes of the 
sinner’s soul, he enlightens his understanding, that he may 
know “ what is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of 
tlie glory of his inheritance in the saints,” Ephes. i. 18. Men 
are naturally in darkness : they know not God, they know not 
themselves, they know not the way of life. That which they 
know not Christ teaches them. For he is the teacher sent from 
God, the prophet raised by the Lord, to reveal and make known 
the will of the Most High, and to teach men the W'ay of salva- 
tion : see John iii. 2 ; Dent, xviii. 15 ; Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 37. 

He imparts the light of life by granting the forgiveness of 
— 
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sins. A state of guilt and condemnation is a state of darkness 
and death. Jesus died to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself ; and those who through grace receive him as the light 
of the world, the Saviour of men, receive the remission of sins. 
He thereby brings joy and consolation to the soul. Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is lor the eyes to 
behold the sun.’’ Then how pleasant and sweet is it for the 
soul to behold the light of life, and to feel the reviving, re- 
freshing, and invigorating influences of the Sun of righteous- 
ness, when God for Christ’s sake pardons and absolves us from 
our manifold sins and transgressions, when we can say, “ The 
Lord is my light and my salvation,” Psa. xxvii. 1. Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Rom. v. 1. 

Christ gives the light of life by implanting the life of God 
in the soul. This is passing from darkness to light, from death 
to life : see 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; John v. 24 ; 1 John iii. 14. AVhen 
the heart is renewed by grace, the soul is alive to God. The 
change effected is called “ regeneration,” and “ being born 
again,” Tit. iii. 5 : John iii. 3 ; because by it the soul begins a 
new life, a life of devotedness to God, a life of holiness ; see 
1 Pet. i. 15 ; 2 Tim. i. 9. The world, which had been the 
chief object of the aim, desire, and love of the soul, is forsaken 
and cast behind ; and God becomes the great object on which 
the heart is fixed. Natural appetites and passions, and the 
customs of the world, cease to be, as they were before, the 
guides and laws of our actions ; and the will of God becomes 
the rule which governs the soul. The life of God in tlie soul 
is the germ of eternal life. Those who possess it have a title 
to eternal life, and are acquiring a fitness for its enjoyment. 

God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 
He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that -hath not the Son 
of God hath not life,” 1 John v. 11, 12. 

The true light and the light of life is made manifest hy the 
gospel He has saved an^alled his people with a holy calling, 
not according to their works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given them in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, but is now made manifest by the appearing of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel, 
5 Tim. i. 9, 10. Regardless of human systems and human 
opinions, we should receive the light as set forth in the gospel, 
as bringing to us knowledge, salvation, and eternal life. It is 
to be received by faith. Christ says, “ I am come a light into 
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the world, that whosoever believeth on me should aot abide in 
darkness,” John xii. 46. For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not 
his Son into tlie world to condemn the world ; but that the 
world through him might be saved. He that believeth on him 
is not condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God,” John iii. 16-18. “While ye have 
light, believe in the liglit, that ye may be the children of light,” 
John xii. 36. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life,” John vi. 47. “ He that 

believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son sliall not see life ; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him,” John iii. 36. 

The faith wliich Christ requires of us, that we may realize 
salvation, and finally obtain eternal life, is simple, truthful 
trust and confidence in him as our Saviour: see Ephes. i. 
12, 13. 

We see, then, that the blessed Jesus, the true light, the 
author of eternal salvation unto all that obey him, the giver of 
liglit and life to them that believe, is set forth in the gospel, 
that we may be made partakers of these blessings through him. 
An important question suggests itself on the subject. Have 
all men the light of life, which he came into the world, 
suffered, died, rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and 
sat on the right hand of God to impart ? Alas ! many are in 
darkness, thmigh they are surrounded by the liglit of D^ivine 
truth and salvation. They are like the blind sitting in the 
face of the noon-day sun. There is light, but their eyes are 
closed that they see it not. They are in death, though life has 
been manifested, 1 John i. 2 ; and freely offered to them: see 
Matt. xi. 28 ; Ilev. xxii. 17 ; John vii. 37. 

Why is it so? Christ himself gives the answer to this 
question : “ This is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil : for every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved,” John iii. 19. — “ And ye will not come to me, that 
ye might have life,” John v. 40. 

Those, then, wliO receive not the light of life are guilty of 
a positive rejection of the light. It may not be an acknow- 
ledged rejection of it ; but it is not on that account the less 
positive. It may be as to form only neglect of, or indifference 
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to, liie light; but the guilt is not the less on that account. 
Men are often too indolent to examine the Saviour's claim 
upon them, and to consider the blessedness of receiving him, 
atid the misery of neglecting and rejecting him ; and that in- 
dolence, of which they think so little, is sinking them lower 
and lower in guilt, and adding daily to the weight of con- 
demnation and misery which await them in eternity. How 
great is the deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that 
perish, because they receive not the love of the truth that they 
might be saved I How soon ai*e they brought under the in- 
fluence of strong delusion that they should believii a lie ! And 
what is the awful consequence of such conduct ? Listen to it 
in the strong but correct language of St. Paul, “ That they 
all might be damned who believe not the truth, but have 
pleasure in unrighteousness,” 2 Thess. ii. 10-12. 

Those who reject the light of life do so because they love 
sin. They will not give up tneir evil deeds for salvation. 
They will not exchange the practice of sin for the Saviour. 
They would rather have sin at the risk of condemnation than 
Christ and salvation with holiness. Yes, that is the case: 
these respectively go together. He that chooses tlie one, con- 
sequently chooses the other also. You cannot separate sin 
from damnation ; neither can you separate Christ and his sal- 
vation from holiness, as it is written, “ Being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto Jioli- 
ness, and the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin is 
death ; but the gift of God is eternal life througli Jesus 
! Chriigt our Lord,” Rom. vi. 22, 23. 

There is often the special sin of pride also in the rejection of 
the light of life. Sinners will not come to the light lest their 
deeds should be reproved. Bring a sinner’s life and a sinner’s 
heart to the light of Christ, to the light of his holy gospel, 
and to the light of his heavenly character ; and what a pictui’e 
do we behold ! Look at the purity of Christ and his gospel ; 
and then look at the sinner in the mire and filth of his iniquity. 
Look at the life of Christ, of him who knew no sin, neither ' 
was guile found in his lips ; and look at the miyd also that 
was in him. We behold in him the perfection of holiness and 
heavenly excellence. But what do we see when we contem- 
plate the sinner’s heart and life? Moral deformity and cor- 
ruption ! An object most loathsome and hateful ! To look 
on such a scene, to contemplate such a contrast, would humble 
the sinner. He cannot endure such a naanifestation. The 
prospect would lead him to hate and despise his own character. , 
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His pride throws a veil over his mind, that he may not see the 
^ purity, beauty, and perfection that would make him appear so 
vile in his own eyes. He therefore abides in unbelief. He will 
not come to Christ, that he may have life ; consequently he 
abides in death. 

Reader, if you are one of those who have hitherto rejected 
the light of life, do so no longer. Believe with the heart unto 
righteousness in that glorious Saviour, that blessed Jesus, who, 
having accomplished the work of redemption on earth, is 
exalted at the right hand of the Father, to give repentance and 
remission of sins ; and he will cause light to shine in your dark 
► mind ; he will diffus^by the influence of the Holy Spirit, life 
into your dead soul ; and guide your feet into the way of peace, 

I which leads to glory and to -God. J. c. : 


THE LOST EDEN. 

I HAD not been long installed as pastor to my new congre- 
gation wdien I was particularly interested by one member of it. 
She was a widow lady, advanced in life, with gentle and 
pleasing manners ; but it was evident from her appearance, 
that she had suffered mucli, either in mind or body, or perhaps 
both. In her little history there was nothing remarkable. 
She had always lived in a village, about six miles distant from 
that where she now resided, and had been the wife of a most 
amiable man, to whom she ^vsis tenderly attached, but who had 
been taken from her after a short illness. This bereavement 
was felt the more as she had no children, and her naturally 
strong affections were concentrated on this one object. Imme- 
diately after the death of her husband, Mrs. L — left the home 
where she had been so happy, and never revisited it, though 
she had settled so near it. She lived in great retirement, and 
was spoken of as a religious woman, though from the ffxed 
melancholy expressed in her countenance, it was to be feared 
she experienced little of the consolation, the joy and peace in 
believing, which the Christian faith is so well calculated to 
supply. 

1 seldom looked at this afflicted lady without remembering 
the prophet’s words, ‘‘ Is there no balm in Gilead ; is there no 
physician there ? Why then is not the health of the daughter 
of my people recovered ?” Jer. viii. 22. And I felt not only 
that it was my duty, but that it would be my great pleasure, 
to be the means of leading the mourner to cast herself and all 
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her sorrows unreservedly upon that Saviour, whose office it is 
to heal the broken in heart, and bind up their wounds, Psa. 
cxlvii. 3. Either from natural reserve, or perhaps from some 
feeling that the deep grief which she cherished could not be 
understood or sympathized in, Mrs. L — was seldom known to j 
refer to it. Although she conversed with me affably upon 
indifferent subjects, it was so long before I could lead her to 
anything like a confidential exchange of thoughts in matters 
connected with religion, that I almost despaired of ever being 
able to do so ; when a slight chance, as we are apt to call such 
occurrences, effected it. 

One fine day in spring, being on my Teturn from a walk to * 
visit some members of my flock who lived at a distance from 
my residence, when crossing a park where everything around 
was arrayed in tlie bright garb of that joyous season, I met 
Mrs. L — . Her look and manner were more cheerful than 
usual, and I thought of wiiat Thomson calls 

The infusive force of Spring on man, 

When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raise his being and serene his soul. 

We spoke for awhile on the beauty of the season ; and, glad 
to find that she took some interest in the subject, I said, I 
wish, Mrs. L — , you Could see the fine prospect which I have 
just been admiring from the top of the hill. I had not seen it 
except when ^the icy touch of unprolific winter^ liad im- 
pressed what our Christian poet calls ‘ a cold stagnation ’ on 
every object ; but now that the wdiole landscape is teeming 
with renewed life, the sight of it cannot, 1 think, fail to fill the 
heart with gladness, and lead us to say with the psalmist, ‘ 0 
Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all and, perhaps, to imbue our souls with some- 
what of the spirit in which he cried, ^ Praise ye the Lord : fijr 
it is good to sing praises unto our God ; for it is pleasant, and 
praise is comely,’ Psa. cxlvii. 1. Let me return and go with 
you to the hill-top ; the ascent is easy, and you will find it re- 
novating to your spirits.” 8hp agreed, adding with a melan- 
choly smile, But as for reiiorating my spirits, you forget that 
It is content of heart 
Gives nature power to please ; 

The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it sees.*' 

Having gained the summit of the eminence, I endeavoured 
to point out the various beauties of the landscape that lay 
before us at the other side, but my companion did not seem to 
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hear me. She stood with her eyes fixed upon one spot at some 
distance, where I perceived what appeared to be a village en- 
circled by trees, above which rose the spire of a church. 
Tears trickled down Mrs. L — ’s cheek as she looked \ and after 
awhile I said to her, “ That, I doubt not^ is the place where 
you formerly resided ?” “ Yes/’ she replied, it is the place 

where I sf)erit all my happy days. I sometimes come to this 
very spot for the purpose of taking a distant view of it ; and 

do you know, Mr. , that on such occasions I think my 

feelings must be very like those which Adam felt after his 
expulsion from Paradise, if ever he contemplated that home of 
unalloyed bliss at a distance.” 

‘‘We are apt,” I replied, “ to consider the grief of our pro- 
genitor on that occasion, as he ‘ heart struck with ciiilling gripe 
of sorrow stood to have been almost unmitigated ; but to me 
it seems far otherwise.” 

“ How can that be ?” she asked. “ He Iiad lost all earthly 
haj)piness, and that through his own sin.” 

True, he was a condemned criminal before his God, and 
must deeply have felt that his punishment was not greater tlian 
he deserved. Yet I would not hesitate to say that Adam, 
humbled to the dust, and utterly divested of all self-righteous- 
ness, in leaving Paradise with his coat of skins, the pledges of 
redeeming grace, upon his shoulder, carried with him a richer 
happiness than he had ever known among the lovely scenes 
of Eden, with all its fruits and flowers.” 

“ I would again ask how can that be ?” said Mrs. L — . 

“ Thus, dear friend,” I replied. Nothing secures the hap- 
piness of the creature so much as a knowledge of God’s cha- 
racter, especially of his attributes of mercy and goodness. 
Adam must, indeed, have been bowed down to the earth under 
a sense of penitential sorrow when he saw Eden defiled, and 
tlie rest which his Maker had prepared for him forfeited. But 
let us endeavour to form some idea of what his feelings were 
when he learned how all this, so deeply to be deplored, was 
made to operate by the wonderful grace of God; when he 
understood that ‘ where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound,’ Horn. v. 20. He got the promise of the woman’s Seed^ 
as unlooked for as undeserved ; and, oh I how his bosom must 
have glowed with gratitude at such a proof of Divine love ! 
What consolation must have visited his stricken soul, when 
through the long vista of ‘ ages to come * the light of trutii 
enabled him to perceive that, fallen as all were in him, (Rom. 
m Milton. 
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V. 12,) still God ‘ might show the exceeding riches of his grace 
in his kindness toward us through Christ Jesus,' Eph. ii. 7. 
When without care, and without clothing, Adam wandered 
through the beauteous bowers of Paradise, his nakedness ex- 
press^ his innocency, or unconsciousness of dvil, but it ex- 
pressed his exposure or liability also ; for being only a creature, 
he was open to the assaults of the enemy. He then stood 
before his Maker in his own righteousness ; but when he lost 
it, and was clothed by the hand of God liimself, can we doubt 
that he had some discernment of the blessed fact, that the 
naked guilty soul \0uld be clad in the righteousness of tJie 
great sacrifice w^hich was to be offered up for the sins of the 
world ? Did he not rejoice to know that when the redeemed 
reach the house of God, there will be no more nakedness nor 
exposure, but clothing and security ? See 2 Cor. v. 1-3. Con- 
ceive, dear friend, what a view" of God's goodness all this must 
have given to the mind of the ruined sinner, and what cor- 
responding feelings of affection and deep gratitude it must 
have awakened in his heart ; and then tell me in what manner 
w^ould he be likely to pass the remainder of his sojourn below. 
Would he spend it, do you think, in vain regret for tlie earthly 
joys he had lost — in looking wishfully towards the Eden w here 
he had possessed them ? Ho ; with his affections set upon 
things above, his anxious endeavour would be to find out and 
do the wdll of that Being who had shown him such unspeak- 
able mercy, such wonderful love ; and to learn more and more 
of liis character, as revealed in creation, and in his promised 
work of redemption, a knowledge of which furnishes tlie true, 
the only element of enduring happiness to the creature." 

After remaining silent for some time she exclaimed, “You 
are right, sir. It was indeed a wonderful display of mercy 
and love ; and Adam, if he felt it as he^ught, could no longer 
look back to Eden with regret, but onward to heaven with 
hope and joy ; and surely, as you say, he would try to prove 
his gi-atitude by doing the will of God. Kind friend,” she 
continued Avith emotion, “ I can apply your remarks as you 
intended them ; they convict me of great sin. Yes, I have 
been selfishly brooding over the sorrow w"hich God sent, 
doubtless for the purpose of turning my thoughts and affections 
heavenward, and making that sorrow an excuse for idleness 
when I could have done some little work in my Master’s vine- 
yard. Never did God's love and man's ingratitude so strike 
me before. Well might the apostle say, ‘Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
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to be the propitiation for our sins/ 1 John iv. 10. Oh that 
I could henceforth prove, by my life and conversation, that I 
entertained a du^ sense of it I” 

‘‘ You can do all things through Christ strengthening you,” 
I replied, ‘‘ aiKfche has promised the help of his Holy Spirit to 
those who ask it.” 

“ Then may he help me,” she said, “ that I no longer sit 
looking towards my lost Eden of earthly joy — ^joy with which 
I have done for ever — but that, ^ forgetting tliose things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus,^ ” Phil. iii. 13, 14. 

From the time of this conversation a great change took place 
in Mrs. L — . She became an active agent in promoting the 
w'elfare of her fellow-creatures in every way that was in her 
power. My wife found her an efficient assistant in executing 
all her plans for doing good, and as a sabbath-school teacher 
1 have seldom met her equal. She never forgot her sorrow, 
but it was jiow sanctified, so that she could say, ‘‘It is good 
for me that 1 have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.” E. F, o. 


UNCLE BENJAIVIIN’S WALK. 

One rainy morning two young people stood at the window of 
tiieir breakfast-room which overlooked the street, making 
comments very freely upon the pedestrians who, with and 
without umbrellas, macintoshes, and goloshes, were ijastily 
spUishing along, or carefully picking their way through the 
mud. It is, perliaps, not improbable that a wet day is more 
favourable to the exhibition of character than a fine one, for it ' 
is very trying to play at heroes and heroines with locked um- I 
brellas in a crowd, to s||p half way across a puddle intended 
to be cleared at a bounOjI to rush against the paste brush of a 
bill-sticker, in a vain endeavour to escape tlie ruthless splash of 
omnibus wheels, or to receive on the top of one’s bonnet or hat 
a steady succession of large dirty drops from the eaves of a 
building, while a string of determined weatherproof individuals 
rush by, without allowing one a peaceful interval to obey the 
police and “ move on.” It is only the native good temper, or 
the positive duck whose garment cannot be spoiled, that can 
preserve anything like a placid countenance under such cir- 
cumstances. Wrinkles and puckers are in remarkable develop- 
ment, and short angry mutterings disguise the voices that are 
gentld* and bland when the sun shines. 
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Uncle Benjamin,” cried one of the young* observers at the 
window, “ do listen to this. Here is Charles pretending to tell 
people’s characters by the way they walk in the rain ! ” 

The individual addressed was a benevolent-looking old 
gentleman, who might, without any detrime§t to the real 
owner of that respected name, have sat for a picture of every- 
body’s friend “ Old Humphrey.” 

“ Now look at this little man coming puffing along, Lizzy,” 
continued Charles, “ his umbrella is a perfect cliaracter in 
itself, it is one of the ancient aristocracy of umbrellas, none of 
your upstart alpacas, but a genuine blue cotton witli a stump 
that has seen service, and a handle which it does one good to 
grasp ; see how it shelters its master’s head and slioulders 
without any veering about in the wind, or minding whose eyes 
it comes near. It is an umbrella that knows its business, and 
does it ; and where could it learn such a lesson but from its 
steady matter-of-fact owner, whose business it is to get on in 
the world ? There ! he w^ent straight through that mud, his 
boots are \vaterproof ; he nearly upset that little child, — what 
business had it in his way ?” 

“ Now, Charles, you don’t know whether lie is sorry or not, 
for walking over tlie child. Do please to reprove tliis conceit, 
uncle Benjamin. I am sure I should not like to be judged by 
my w^alk, especially on a wet day, when one is obliged to take 
so much care of one’s self.” 

“ That’s the thing, Lizzy. You see the real self peeps’owt 
whether you will or no. The varnish of politeness and ele- 
gance won’t stand a w^et day, depend upon it. Now, observe 
this lady, she looks as if no one has any right to a clean place 
on the pavement but lierself, and as if the elements liad made 
an immense mistake to produce rain when she has to walk out.” 

“ For shame, brother, you are quiJ| censorious, but I will 
j know^ what uncle Ben thinks about pe^le’s walk.” 

I “I think, my dear, there is something in it,” said uncle 
j Ben quietly ; and laying down the newspaper he advanced to 
! the window. 

“In what, uncle ?” 

“ In the walk. I have some idea that much may be known 
of a man by his walk. I always notice that, how'ever, much 
more than his talk.” 

“ Did you ever notice how^ we walk, uncle? I had no idea 
that you would humour Charles’s whim.” 

“ Why, you, my dear, have rather a giddy, careless sort of a 
walk, and I often fear that you will fall and hurt yourself. As 
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for Charles, he steps firmly enough, but he does not look at the 
directions that are put up almost before his eyes, and may find 
himself in the wrong road.” 

“ Well, I did not suppose, uncle, that you ever took notice 
of such things, or saw characters in blue cotton , umbrellas. So 
I am giddy, and Charles is stupid.’' 

“ Not literally stupid, for, no doubt, he thinks he has all the 
information necessary for the way he intends to go.” 

Conceited then — wise in his own eyes, and that is worse. 
Oh, Charles, there must be something in it,” said Lizzy, look- 
ing archly at her brother. 

‘‘It is safest to secure a companion, Lizzy,” replied uncle 
Benjamin, “ and then you will not be likely to fail, nor lose 
your way. But your companion, of course, must possess a 
strong arm and a wise h?>i{l. The rain does not seem likely to 
abate, so I must even go tiirough it ; good bye for the present. 
Perhaps I may see you again in the evening.” 

“ Now, uncle, I shall particularly observe your walk, um- 
brella and all, and in the evening I shall treat you to my 
deductions therefrom.” 

“ Very well, my dear niece. Be generous, and make all due 
allowance for an old man,” said the old gentleman, as he went out. 

“ I will tell you what may be gathered from uncle Ben- 
jamin’s walk,” said the mother of the young people, looking up 
from the desk at which she appeared to be writing, while an 
attentive listener .to the conversation that had been going on. 
“ All who know him may see that he has the companionsliip lie 
recommended to you ; that he leans upon the strong arm, and 
is guided by the wise head, for, like Enoch, he walks with 
God ; and not by the movemc^nt of the body, but by the prac- 
tice of the life, he estimates character.” 

“No doubt that was what he meant, Charles,” cried Lizzy, 
“ for we never heard unble Benjamin make quizzical conunents 
upon anybody, and what he said about me was perfectly true. 
It is a very odd thing, that though he tells me of my faults 
more freely than any one does, 1 cannot be angry with him, 
but am grieved that I do not please him better.” 

“ It is,” said Charles, “ because we know that uncle Ben is 
sincere. There is no possibility of daring to doubt that he is 
W'hat he seems, and means what he says. If all professedly 
religious people were like him, I should never speak disre- 
spectfully of any of them again. There is no varnish there, 
it is the real thing, and will stand a rainy day.” 

“Well, uncle,” said Lizzy in the evening, when her uncle 
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was comfortably settled in the ann-chair, ‘‘ we took particular 
notice of your walk, and have settled some remarkable points 
about you." 

^ Indeed, my dear ! I hope they are not very bad points, 
then, if so easily discerned.” 

“ Will you tell us how you manage it, uncle, for our imitation, 
for we know and feel that, as mamma says, you walk with God.” 

My dear Lizzy, you rejoice my heart, if indeed you desire 
to know something of such companionship. And Charles ?” 
he added inquiringly. 

I would go the right road, dear sir, and am always ready to 
listen to your instruction, because I believe you are in ityourself.” 

“ By the grace of God I found it, dear children, and it has 
been to me a way of pleasantness and a path of peace. But I 
can only repeat the oft-told tale of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. Before a man can ‘ walk with God,’ he must come to 
God, not geographically, for in that sense he is not far from 
every one of us, but morally; and Jesus is ‘the Way’ 
across the gulf which divides a fallen sinner from a holy 
G od, and in him we have access by the Spirit to the Father. 
In the forgiveness of our sins, love is kindled within tiie 
grateful heart, and when affection guides the steps, we keep 
close where we truly love. Love secures obedience, and the 
obedient child walks fearlessly, trustfully, happily, by a dear 
Father’s side. Only God sees the state of the heart, but man 
has a right to form some opinion of it from the tenor of the 
life : ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ And that wtis my 
meaning in adopting Charles’s word this morning about the 
walk. A man may have ‘ all knowledge,’ and talk beautifully 
about heaven and God ; but if he does not love, he cannot obey 
God, nor walk with God in congenial companionship. And there 
are those who walk by a very different rule, wiio are ‘ enemies 
of the cross of Christ,’ ‘ who mind earthly things,’ and ‘ whose 
end is destruction.’ Those* are solemn words, my children. 
But I look for better things for you, and things that accom- 
pany salvation. Ask Him who hears and answers the feeblest 
cry to ‘ hold up your goings in his path,’ to guide your feet in 
the way of peace ; and the child who studies the Father’s 
word, consults with him about the difficulties, the temptations, 
the hopes, the fears, the everything that concerns his interests 
both for time and eternity, will rarely go astray, but will walk 
with him straight into the gates of the celestial city. This, 
my dear nephew, is the ‘ real thing,’ as you call it, which shows 
even better on a rainy day than in the brightest sunshine ; this 
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gets behind selfishness, and upsets it ; this soothes the temper, 
kindles all kindly sympathies, and prevents us from living to 
ourselves, and fancying that only we have a right to the clean 
pavement. You might, however, have been too severe this 
morning, Cliarles ; it is better to turn our observations to our 
own profit, and remember the charity that is ‘ kirid,^ ‘ hopeth 
all things,' and ‘ thinketh no evil.’ ” b. t. 


LOVE IN SMALL THINOa 

As I walked, on a bright spring day, along one of the avenues 
of the Green Park, in London, admiring the bright gravel 
walks, the verdant foliage, the silver-barked stem and elegant 
branches of the birch trees, and observed the company, 1 saw 
two very little girls, one indeed was but a babe, neatly and 
genteelly dressed in light blue plaid frocks, moving on before 
me, *jumj)ing and laughing in the very joy of their hearts. By 
accident tlie lesser of the two fell, when the other, a mite of a 
creature, assuming all the protecting kindness of a mamma, 
lifted up her fallen sister, wiped away tenderly the bits of 
gravel which stuck to her tiny hands, and kissed her and com- 
forted her till her face was lit up with a smile. 

Tlie wiping of tlie hands of that little lovely one was i 
pretty picture, and I could not help thinking it was a deed 
somewhat akin to that of the woman mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, when she washed the feet of the Redeemer with her 
tears, and wiped them with lier hair, for both actions sprang 
from kindness, and both were performed in love. 

I do like to see instances of love in small things, for they 
are the germs and the bud of what sliall blossom and bring 
fortli the fruit of kindly deeds in after years. Go on, my 
little maidens, not' only along the gravel walk of the Green 
Park, but through the thorny paths of life also, with your 
liands and your hearts united. And may He who said, ‘‘ SulFer 
little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” be evermore your Guide, 
your Guard, and your Comforter ! G. M. 

THE LORD WILL MAKE IT UP; 

Let your exertions for the cause of God be according to the 
benefit you have received. “ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

There were a good man and his wife in Hampshire; they 
were in humble circumstances, but they felt their obligations 
to Divine grace, and gave a helping hand to the plans which 
\vere formed for the conversion of sinners. At last the man 
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began to reason with his wife that they were going behind 
hand, and must do less. She still urged that while so many 
were perishing around them they should not relax, saying that 
they must trust to the Lord, who could make it up to them in 
a way they least expected ; and they still kept on doing good, 
and the Lord did appear for them in a way they least expected. 

They had a profligate son who had for years been the grief ' 
of their hearts, and had impoverished their substance by drain- 
ing them of all the money he could procure from them. Shortly 
after the circumstance to which I have adverted, a letter came 
from this son ; the mother opened it. Her heart yearned over 
her son, though he had well nigh broken it. The letter was 
too much for her ; she laid it aside till her husband returned 
from labour, and then she told him, “ Here is a letter from 
our son.” “ Oh,” said he, “ do not give it me ; I suppose it is 
only asking for more money to consume upon his sins.” How- 
ever on her intreating, he took it and began to read it ; and 
soon the big drops rolled down his cheeks, :vhen he found it 
filled with professions of penitence for his sin^ ; for tlie word 
of God had come with power to his soul, and he i.ad become a 
ney creature ; and he now declared that it would be his en- 
*#i^dur to study their happiness, and as long as he had hands 
to contribute to their support during the remainder 
of^heir lives. Itev . I \ m, Ja y. 

TRACT ANECDOTE. 

‘‘ CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS.” 

Some years ago a young lady, resident in the north of England, 
whilst on a visit to a friend in a neighbouring county, had her 
, attention drawn to a little book which had been recently pub- 
lished by the Religious Ti^ot Society. It was “ James’s 
Anxious Inquirer.” She had but a little while before found . 
the way of salvation, and was still in a state of mind which 
rendered such a work exceedingly welcome. She read it witli 
interest and advantage, not without a feeling of regret that she 
had not met with it during her struggles and inquiries after 
peace with God. She thought that if she Jiad done so, it^ clear 
and simple statements of the method of Divine mercy would 
have removed many doubts, and have enabled her the more 
readily to receive the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Herself the child of eminently pious Christian parents, she 
was the fourth of their family who had made an early pro- 
fession of the name of Christ. But there remained two of that 
family — its youngest members, who, although there was mucli 
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about them that was pleasing and hopeful, gave as yet no 
evidence of decision, for God. The thought immediately 
struck lier, “ This is just the book for my sisters.” She pro- 
cured a copy, and on her return home presented it to them, not 
without prayer that it might, by the Divine blessing, prove the 
means of tJieir conversion. They received the present with 
gratitude, appreciating it as a mark of sisterly attention and 
kindness, but for a long time it was left imread. She had 
almost given up hope that it would be of any service to them, 
when, nearly a year after, the younger of the two sistSrs being 
conlined to her chamber by slight indisposition, remembered 
tlie book, asked for it, and read it. Its faithful and earnest i 
apjieals carried conviction to lier heart, and its lucid expo- | 
sition of the gospel showed lier at onhe the way of peace ; thus, j 
l^iefore many days had passed, she was a sincere believer in the 
Lord Jesus, and rejoiced in the consciousness that she was 
indeed a child of God. 

She was unwilling to enjoy lier gladness alone, and whilst 
still confined to her apartment, sent for the other sister, for 
whom the book had been procured — told her what she had 
experienced — urged her to read it — read it with her ; 
and by she, too, fled for refuge to the cross. On 
evening, shortly after, those two sisters were received, 
fellowship of the church of Christ, and have ever siiifce main- 
tained an honourable and consistent profession of the gospel. 
To this day they testify, tJiat whilst deeply indebted to the 
counsels and example of tJieir beloved parents, and to the 
instructions of threir excellent pastor, tliey owe their conversion 
to the reading of the “ Anxious Inquirer,” which their sister 
gave to them. 

There came, some little time Afterwards, as apprentice to^ 
their father, a youth from the country. He was an inmate of 
the family. Though there was nothing about hini that was 
positively vicious, he himself declared afterwards that his heart 
was filletl with bitter enmity to the gospel, that up to tjie time 
of wiiicli we are about to speak, instead of being: stlblu^, it 
had gradually increased ; and that if tliere were on# thing more 
than another which he would have deemed out of all question, 
it would have been his conversion. It happened, ^ow#ver, 
that trying some experiments one dily with a dangerous ex- 
plosive compound, the wliole blew up, scorching iiis face most 
terribly, and for a length of tkne entirely depriving him of 
sight. The young lady who ha» been already mentioned, 
whilst deeply compassionating his sufferings, thought that this 
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was an opportunity of promoting his best interests, which 
should not be neglected. For some days it was necessary that 
he should be in a darkened room and quiet, so that he was left 
to his own reflections. At length she went to him, bearing in 
her hand the identical copy of the “ Anxious Inquirer”* which 
she had presented to her sisters, and asked him if he would 
like her to read it to him. lie consented. She read the 
greater part, if not the whole of the book, interspersing its 
reading with occasional remarks and explanations. He heard 
,with dee^ attention ; his mind was filled with alarm, for he 
saw himself to be a sinner, justly exposed to the wrath of God, 
but encouraged by the exhibition of the truth contained in the 
book ; he caught a glimpse of hope, and after many conflicts, 
emerged into the light and liberty of the gospel. The writer 
was well acquainted witti him, both before and after his con- 
version, and he can truly say, a more complete and delightful 
change he never witnessed. Some little time after he became 
the victim of consumption, and was compelled to return to his 
home. There the writer visited him, and found him, though 
anticipating an early death, still calm and glad, and bearing 
a powerful testimony in the manner in which he was sustained 
"in -that trying hour, to the truth and value of the gospel. One 
tlpng he well remembers, and that is, the grateful manner in 
which the dying youth traced the peace and happiness which 
he then enjoyed to the reading of the ‘‘Anxious Inquirer” 
during his temporary blindness. 

Though these interesting facts would be worthy of narra- 
tion were it ohly for the siike of affording another testimony 


to the value of the work, which in the tliree cases which have 
I ^een mentioned was so si^ially blessed, we mention them 
I rather for the purpose of s^gestlng a few thoughts on the 


^§ubje(Jt ofvChristian effort. 

It wilLbc'-Cl^ved, that the parties whose benefit w^assougiit 
I were menibers of thSlady’s own household. It often ha})pcns 
that ^ Q^i^tMns, r^jfllv anxious to do all the good in their 
power, ^‘seiekHhe sph^ of their usefulness almost entirely 
; beyond the limits of the family to which they belong. They’ 
'teach the sabbath-school, bear from house to house the 
religious Iract, and visit the sick and the dying; yet all the 
while malce no direct effJlrt to save the souls of those who are. 
nearly related to them. This is scarcely the right order. The 
circle which is nearest us is tliat of our own family, and we are 
there to seek first&of all to exert our influence. Th^ Gadarene 


demoniac, when restored by the power of Christ, was com 
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manded to “ return to his own house,” and there to “ show 
1iow great things God had done for him.” The converted^ 
member of the family, whoever he be, is set as a light to all in 
the household, who are still in darkness, and it should be his 
first care to lead them to the cIdss. It happens sometimes, in 
the providence of God, that a youth is introduced as apprentice 
or servant into a femily, where there happens to be one or more 
of^such professors of the gospel. Our servants are brought 
within the range of our infiuence by the providence of God, 
that we may seek their salvation. It is a sad thing filr one of 
that class to have to say, on leaving a Christian family, “Not 
one of them ever spoke to me one word, or did a single thing, 
for the obvious and special purpose of drawing my attention 
to the care of my soul.” And yet how very many could say 
that with perfect truth ! # 

There are various methods of usefulness. We may liave 
the opportunity in some cases of communicating oral in- 
struction, and it may be thankfully received. The “ word in 
season ” may be dropped, as the occasion arises, when it may 
be spoken with a likelihood of its being of service. But there 
are cases in which no such opportunity occurs, or in which the 
ability for such endeavours is wanting. Then the little bopk 
judiciously chosen, and presented or placed in the way of those 
we seek to benefit, may be of incalculable service. Thh 
instances above narrated are but a few of thousands in which 
the printed page has been the means of calling attention to the 
great realities of eternity, and of saving, the soul. 

Opportunities frequently arise in which the mind is especially 
open to impression of which Ave should sedulously avail our- 
selves. In one of the instances we have mentioned, it was in 
sickness that the book was remembered and asked for, and in 
the last it was when the youth had been laid aside^ by the 
accident which had befallen him, that his mi^j^|?^ prej»’ 

pared to receive the instructions from w|jf^, time, 

he would have carelessly or conteraptuditiely^ Jt^ed, away. 
How many, for want of some kind and Christ!^ frifeijd. to 
address to them the counsels for whicli they were prepared by, 
sickness or calamity, have gradually forgotten their serious 
impressions, and have come forth from the trial unsubdued and 
unchanged ! We are not to wait forjlfeuch opjwrtunities, and 
do nothing till they come ; but when they do come, we should 
never permit them to pass withoyt^making some special eftbrt 
for the salvation of those wliom God himself Jias prepared in 
the arrangement of his providence to receive bis truth. 
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We are sometimes disposed, because we do not see the fruit 
of our labours, to abstain from effort. A Christian lady said to 
the writer lately, respecting some tracts which she was in the 
habit of receiving, “ I used to s^nd them to my friends, but I 
have become discouraged, and have not sent them lately, 
because I never heard of any good that was done by any which 
I sent.” It was replied that our knowledge of success was not 
to be the rule of effort j that this was a method of usefulness 
which, perhaps, more than most others, was a work of faith, a 
casting of our bread on the waters ; that there had been most 
signal instances of good which had thus been done ; tliat there 
was every reason to believe that the great day of account would 
reveal the beneficial issues of many efforts which we have 
deemed abortive ; and that further, if what we did was not 
honoured to be the mean#of actual conversion, it might be part of 
a series of influences by wliich some mind would be prepared for 
a last and powerful appeal which might, by God’s blessing, issue 
in its conversion. The manner in which the Divine promises 
have been fulfilled may afford us abundant encouragement in 
our work and labour of love, and inspire us with the hope that 
“ in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” s. g, 

THE EMIGRANT’S PRAYEJh 

O, Jesus Saviour! when we part, 

Obedient to thy will. 

From friends and home with sinking heart. 

Do thou be near us still ! 

Gn with us, Lord, our vessel guide 
Across the patldess sea ; 

And grant, whate'er we leave beside, 

^ We never part from thee. 

O, go with us ! appoint <^ur lot, 

^d lead us on our way— 

Cbm||Mion in the loneliest spot, 

|i 3 ^t )||the darkest day. 

Oa with «s, Lord, our labour bless. 

Our “ basket and our store 1” 

And o’er the distant M'ilderness 
The streams of mercy pour. 

If clothed, and fed, and sheltered there, 

^e rich abundance find, 

Oh, let us not Withhold a share 
From those we leave behind, 

And grant, wheni’ey our wunderiugs cease, 

Where’er our nome we raise, 

T'latnome may be a home of peace, 

A home of prayer and praise. 
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IF YOU KNEW ALL. 

BY OLD HUMPHREY, 

What a noble tree !” said I to a farmer, who was one day 
taking me over his grounds, when to my surprise he broke into 
a loud laugh, saying, “ If you knew all you would hardly say 
so.” In this he was quite right, for when w% came up to the 
tree, and I went behind it, I found it to be quite hollow. 

Many reasons mayv be assigned for the infirmity of human 
judgment. We are influenced by pride, blinded by passions, 
and warped by self-interest ; but one of the principal reasons 
is this, that we rarely have before us the whole of the neces- 
sary eyidence to enable us to form a ^correct opinion. We 
judge according to tlie little we know. Did we know all, we 
should oftentimes, as I did in the instance of the noble trel, 
arrive at a very different conclusion. 

If we knew all !*• How much is invblved in this expres- 
sion ! Did we know all we have to enjoy, it might render us 
more thoughtless than we are ; and did we khow what we have 
to endure, it would alarm us, and poison our peace. 

Well do I remember one wh<^ was envied on account of his 
position and the pleasures he enjoyed. jHis house and his 
grounds, his horses and his dogs, were his delight. If there i 

Junk, 1853. v . 
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be a happy man upon earth,” said a thoughtless neighbour, 
ho is one.” But when he said this he did not know dl. At 
that very time the “happy man” was overwhelmed with 
debts, and an execution was in his hous^. I visitfd him in 
the King’s Bench prison, and all he had left was a scanty 
j^upply of furniture and a few pictures hung round his room, 
ef the horses and dogs in which he had so greatly delighted. 
We should envy no man Ms pos|essions, for we seldom are 
aware of the tenure imder which they are held; (i^or hi^ plea- 
sures, for they may be short-lived, even if they are not sinful. 

Though in his wisdom our heavenly Father has hidden his 
great designs, he has made known endUgh to call forth our 
thankfulness and praise. We know a little if we know not 
much ; we know a part if we know not all ; be it ours humbly 
to consider, gratefully to profit, and diligently to improve. 

’ If we knew all we should see clearly that every sin, sooner 
or later, brings with it its punishment. In common prudence, 
then, as well sis firom higher motives, should we not shrink 
from every evil act? W^fi Balak, the Moabitish king, saw 
the growing power of the children of Israel, and what they 
had done to the Amorites, he would try to bribe Balaam to 
curse them. “ Come now, I . pray thee,” said he, “ curse me 
this people : for I wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, j 
and he whom thou cursest is cursed.” Jf he had known all 
he would hardly have taken this useless trouble; for when 
Balaam, the son of Beor, the man whose eyes God had opened, 
came, and took up his parable, a part of his words were,- 
How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob ! and thy tabernacles, O 
Israel ! Bless^ is he that blesseth thee, and cu?|^d is he that 
curseth thee.” No marvel that Balak’s anger was kindled. 

Had ^liauglity Belshazzar known all, ^ he would never have 
held his foyal feast,, nor drawn down on his guilty head the 
punishment of his pride and impiety. He could see, in his 
fancy, beforehand, his princes and Ms lords, his wives and 
oncubines, dressed up in all the bravery of their attire, 
drinking wine from the golden vessels of the house of the Lord 
the “ gods of gold and of ^Iver, of brass, of iron, of wood., ! 
lind of stone but he coi^ld not foresee the handwriting on the 
^itll : when that met his eyes, the joints of his loins were loosed. 

What errors are made in the attainment of worldly posses- 
sions ! how lynx-eyed w^e are to every prospect of success, 
and how blind to ,the disast^ which may occur ! I knew a 
ybung man, well tamght up, who, disliking the slow method 
of making money by business, and in hurry to be rich, 
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rushed off to California to get gold. Had he knoirn all he, 
would have been less sanguine and more cautious. I mw him 
before he set off, with his outfit for l^s enterprise ; and I Saw 
him after he came back, without a shirt or a shilling. 

yV'he# we envy the strong man his strength, the wise man 
his*leaming, arid the rich man his wealth, we know not what 
we do. Did we know all, and were We acquainted with theft 
several trials and infirmities, often, perhaps, our envy would 
be' suppressed, and we should humbly seek after that godliness 
which is great gain, “ having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to cortie,” 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

Notwithstanding the information given to us, that the 
heart is d'pceitful above all things, ^d desperately wicked,’- 
we generally give ourselves but little trouble to know it. Had’ 
we a more extended knowledge of ourselves tlian we have, the 
prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,” would be much more frequently offered up by us all. 

We know but little of those around us ; if we knew all, we 
might judge them more forbeariagly than we often do. There 
are many who would be liberal, yet have nothing to bestow ; 
many who would be lenient whom duty compels to be severe, 
and many wliom we take to be churlish entertain kindly feel- 
ings for us in their hearts. From day to day we are making 
these mistakes, and judging others unjustly. 

The hollow tree in the grounds of the farmer, which at first 
so much deceived me, was not more nollow tlian the pleasant 
deceits of the world. Seen on one side they are fair indeed ; 
but what are they when examined on the other? Did we 
know all, we should surely regard them more warily. 

How little do we seek to know of the love of God, and of 
the abounding grace the Redeemer ! Could we reckon up 
our mercies, they 'would far outnumber the hairs of our head. 
IIow is it, tlieii, that our prayers are so much longer than our 
praises ? and that our desires so much exceed our thankfulness ? 

Afflicted Christian, ‘‘tossed with tempest, and not com- 
forted,” you are cast down by trouble ; but if you knew all 
that was in store for you, your harp, taken from the willows, 
would resound with unceasing hallelujahs. If you knew 
the present grief would be lost in tlie future joy ; for ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor oar heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him,” 1 Cor. ii. 9. -Take courage; it is becau^ 
you know but little that you are so fearful : did yon know a^l, 
your heart would be bold as a lion’s. 

__ . . ^ ^ ^ 
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THE RECONCILIATION. 

A GENTLEMAN WES riding quietly up the avenue leading to 
the house of a friend, whbn he was met by the whole family in 
carriages ^ily adorned, and filled with smiling fages. He 
was immediately recognised, the carriages were stoj^ed, and 
reining his horse at' the door of the one which contained the 
head of the cheerful party, a friendly greeting followed. 

I am glad to see youj Meredith,” exclaimed the bright 
specimen of an English country gentleman, whose countenance 
beamed v/ith intelligence and pleasure. 

But you must turn your horse’s head and join us, for you 
will enjoy the celebration to w^ch we are going as sincerely 
as any of us, and I can ibsure you an equally hemy welcome. 
It is a ‘ prodigal son ’ sort of an affair.” 

After a short discussion, Mr. Meredith consented to the 
wishes of his friend, and the party proceeded towards the rich 
and beautiful domain of the proprietor, a man of good family 
and large estate, whose declining years were cheered by the 
occurrence of an unexpected and joyous event. 

As they entered the grounds, sights and sounds of merri- 
ment and glee might be seen upon the green and round many 
a stately tree. Games, music, archery, and tables laden with 
%o6d cheer, while numbers of respectable yeomen, with their 
families, of all ages and sizes, clad in their best attire, pre- 
sented a scene at which any landlord might rejoice. But the 
crowning joy of the day, both to landlord and tenantry, was 
at the moment when sir George, having summoned all within 
hearing, by the flourish of trumpets, to tjbe lawn, presented his 
only son, long lost to him, to them, and to virtue — once more 
restored, it was fondiy hoped, to all. The father’s faltering 
voice, the son’s repressed emotion and modest bearing, the 
hearty cheer which rose from the full hearts of friends and 
i neighbours, yeomen and peasantry, struck with exquisite rap- 
ture upon the kind and generous feelings of the man who had 
b^en instrumental in bringing this happy change to pass. 

“Is it not a sight worth seeing, an event worth cele- 
brating ?” asked Mr. Perrin of his friend Meredith. “ A little 
while ago the old man sat alone in his dreary old hall, medita- 
ting a deed of disinheritance, which would have transferred 
the honours and possessions of his ancient house to a distant 
relative, while the natural heir to 'his broad acres was revel- 
ling abroad in wickedness and disgrace to his honourable name.” 

“ And how came about such a happy remiion ?” asked 
Meredith, with lively interest. 



THE BEC30NCILIATI0N. H5 

My father accomplished it, sir ” whispered a daughter oi 
Mr. Perrin, who sto^ near; and while her father stepped 
forward to receive the congratulations and compliments of 
some gentlemen of the neighbourho^, she continued: ‘‘ Had 
you see»how anxiously he has labour^, how he has travelled, 
corresponded, entreated, argued, you would not wonder at his 
evident delight in the success of his flficfrts to reconcile father 
and son, so long and unhappily estranged from each other. 
But my :&,ther is not easily discouraged from persevering in a 
good action; and he was determined that this noble estate 
should not pass into the hands of a stranger, if any hope re* 
mained of the reformation of the heir. My dear father is a good 
man,” she energetically concluded, as he returned to their side. 

‘‘ Do tell me, Perrin,” said his friend, how you managed 
to restore this young man to his father’s favour.” 

‘‘ Why, you see, though as the patron, the friend, and land- 
lord of a prosperous and happy tenantry, sir George was re- 
solved to save them (since it was in his power to do so) from 
the hands of a graceless spendthrift, who would never reside 
among them himself, but would probably place over them 
some hard griping agent, while he spent the produce of his 
rent-roll in dissipation abroad ; perhaps cut down the fine old 
timber, and consign a venerable mansion to the hammer j — 
while, however, he, foreseeing this, could strike the name of 
. Iiis worthless boy out of a piece of parchment, he could not ’ 
so easily erase it from his kind old half-broken heart. He 
still loved his son, his only child, and mourned over his ruin 
as only a parent, slighted, insulted, and forsaken, can mourn. 
I found out this, and then 1 set off in pursuit of the son. Long 
I travelled, tracing him from place to place on the continent, 
and never hearing of him anything but what was disgraceful 
to his country and himself. At l^t 1 found him, lost in dis- 
sipation, penniless, and deep in debt. A pretty hopeless case, 
thought I ; I am thankful his father does not see him now. 
I got him to my hotel, and sobered him. He had no home ; 
he was almost in rags, and was a little ashamed, I thought, 
of being seen by his father’s friend. I detained him some 
time, supplying him with all that was necessary, and then re- 
quested him to return with me to !England. 

^ Hever,’ he said. ^ My father has refused to see me ; 
refused to send me money. Let him disinherit me if he will ; 
1 care not. I have lived by dice, and . can do so still. I will 
never appear a suppliant in his presence again;’ 

‘ Listen, yotmg man,’ I said. ‘ Your father refused to 
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see you when you dared to come with effrontery and insolence 
to demand as a right what only his bounty and kindness liad 
too liberally suppligi. 9® refused to send you money to 
squander in gambnng and riot among your infamous com- 
, panions. You may have lived a little while by dice/4>ut you 
I will die by them as sprely as you persevere in such dishonour.’ | 
I ' “ ‘ Your language is n^, sir/ he fiercely exclaimed. 

‘‘ ^ It is faithful/ I replied, ^and you must hear me out ; ! 
then decide.' I went on to speak of the honourabW position 
. he had lost, and contrasted with it his present degradation. 
Then I sketched his lonely father, and all his wise reasons for 
the step he was preparing to take. 

‘ Sir,’ he exclaimed, at last,^^ you may spare me further. 
My father could not, and would not, receive me again, even if 
I gave up what has offended him. You may ask him to for- 
I give me before he dies, or before I die.’ 

“ ‘ Ask him yourself,’ I earnestly replied. ‘ He yet loves 
you ; it is not too late.' 

' Loves me ? Impossible !’ 

Now I had got the right key ; and, following up my 
advantage, I pressed it home, till that obdurate hardened lieart 
gave way, and the boy actually wept over my assurances of 
his father’s love. 

‘ And did you come so far to tell me this ?’ he asked, in 
an altered tone. 

‘ Yes ; and to take you back to enjoy proofs of it, unless 
you .prefer iniamy, starvation, and death.' 

. ‘‘ ‘ Prefer them ! ' he cried, with animation ; ‘ prefer them 
to honour, happiness, and my father’s love ? I have been mad. 

I am coming to my senses. I will go with you.' 

* Home ! ’ said I, with emphasis. 

And there he is I Look at them," continued the faithful 
friend, as the son, supporting his father on his arm, acknow- 
ledged with graceful humility the honest welcomes of his 
future tenants ; and, seeing Mr. I^errin and his j)arty, they 
hastened to offer their grateful and affectionate attentions. 

“ Meredith, my dear fellow," said Mr. Perrin as they rode 
, home, “ 1 really do not r^auber that you have congratulated 
me upon my success as a peace-maker. ‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers,' you know." ' 

True ; and you are experiencing your blessing. The 
praise of men, the applause of your own gratified feelings, are 
a rich feast to you to-day." 

“ Well, if the praise is honestly earned, and the pleasure of 
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doing a good action is lawful, I suppose I have a right to all I 
that both can afford ; but I do not think the Divine beatitude 
ends there.” 

“ Ah, I see. You think you deserve some future acknow- 
ledgment from the hand of God ; is it hot so ?” 

Mr. Perrin looked for a moment a little disconcerted ; but 
presently, smiling again, . he said, ‘‘ You have a strange un- ’ 
couth method of expressing yourself sometimes, Meredith.” 

Nay, my friend, forgive me ; I was only tryiug to express 
you. Perhaps you would rather it ran thus : Heaven will ■ 
smile benignant ly on philanthropic deeds. I thought certainly 
that your first speech savoured something of prcsutnption ; 
and so does the thing signified in its more courtly disguise.” 

‘‘ I'iien you do not think peace-making acceptable to the 
Divine Being ? I think it is a part of the charity that covers 
a multitude of sins.” 

‘‘ Look into the motive, Perrin. There is a Scripture which 
says of men who did right things from a wrong motive, 

‘ Verily they have their rew^ard.^ In the friendly service you 
have rendered here, were not your views bounded by the 
prosperity of tliis ancient family, and the preservatioU of their 
noble estate ? What share had the glory of God, the example 
of Jesus, in the trouble you took, and the sacrifices you made?” 

1 cannot positively remember that these had anything 
I do with it, certainly.” 

Then you must be content with the reward you sought, 
and w'hicli exceeds your most sanguine expectations. You 
have no righi to expect the reward of motives which never in- 
fluenced you at all.” 

Were not my motives legitimate ones ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; but the same conduct, pursued in the spirit and 
footsteps of Him who went about doing good, consecrated by 
love to his person, obedience to his commands, and. zeal for 
his glory, would have presented an aspect in which it could 
be viewed graciously by Him who has said that nothing done 
in his name shall lose its reward. Without these consecrating 
motives, it cannot rise above the level of any act of your life, 
for ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’ ” 

Ah, Meredith, you were always a litfle puritanical in 
your notions, and you like to take one down, when one gets 
something self-complacent, still.” 

‘‘ My dear friend, I was only anxious to distinguish between 
things that difiPer, and to remind you that merit before God 
must depend upon motive ; that he sees clearly where men 
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i cannot see at all ; and his estimate of a human heart, whence 
motives spring, is not at all flattering to human pride.” 

Well, we caniill only^o our best while we live, and hope 
for mercy on our mistakes when we die. That is my religion.” 

‘‘ Then it is a false one, Perrin. But may I venture to 
use one of the privileges of friendship, and tell you faithfully 
of a matter that seems to me somewhat inconsistent just now ?” 

“Oh, certainly. I cannot be disturbed out of my com- 
I placency to-day ; and you know I make generous allowances 
; for your crotchet, worthy friend.” 

I “ How is it that you, who have done so m\ich to reunite 
I estranged friends, and who seem to appreciate the happiness 
j of the peace-maker, can be content to live in a state of enmity 
I and at variance with a Relative and a Friend of your own ?” 

! “II” exclaimed Mr. Perrin, in astonishment; “ impos- 
j sible ! Whom can you possibly mean ? I do not know the 
I human being with whom I would refuse to shake Jiands at 
this moment.” 

“ Dear sir,” said Miss Perrin, “ you have been misinformed ; 
my father is no man’s enemy, and has no enemies : every one 
who knows him respects and loves him.” 

“ I fear this is no calumny. I am iufonned, on good 
authority, that you have a F rieud whom you have treated wdth 
slight and ingratitude. He loves you, and desires to win you 
to him ; but you have not sufficient congeniality wdth him 
recognise tlie efforts he has made to attract your regard.” 

“ You greatly surprise me, Meredith, witii sucli an extraor- j 
dinary cJiarge as this. I am totally ignorant, and innocent 
too, of the whole matter.” 

“ I reminded you just now of God’s estimate of the human 
heart — ‘ deceitful abov6 ail things.^ Will my young friend 
Clara ever forgive me for saying to her dear and value<l father 
that he is living in enmity against his best and truest Friend ; 
that he is ^ without God in the world therefore as destitute 
spiritually as the lost heir was temporally, and therefore under 
the condemnation of an offended Father?” 

“ y ou speak so gravely, Meredith, or else I should laugh 
at such nonsense. Do you seriously mean that I am the 
enemy of God, or under his displeasure? How can you 
justify such a fancy ? I am regular in my religious duties ; 

I allow no improper disregard of the sabbath-day : I acknow- 
ledge almost every day the kind Providence that protects me ; 

I am just and exact in all my dealings ; and really I don’t 
know what more need be, unless, indeed, you would have me j 
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adopt that puritanical cant which I hate ; which gives you 
chapter and verse for everything ; which treats man as a mere 
automaton, instead of the reasonable, accountable, intellectual 
being that he actually is; who shall give account of himself at 
last before a just and impartial Judge, and be rewarded or 
condemned as his case may be. I say I like quiet, peaceable, 
practical religion, and have no fancy for talking much about 
it. As for all your varying creeds, and opinions, and fancies, 

I say with the poet about them — 

* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.' " 

“ If you and the poet mean the whole man by what you * 
call life, I could agree ; but it is not so. You allude to out- 
ward conduct and actions, which may be influenced by a hun- 
dred things wholly independent of God. You reminded me 
just now (I will omit chapter and verse) of two men who went 
up to the temple to pray : one stood up with gxeat dignity, 
and said, ‘ Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men, nor 
even as this publican.’ I do this and that, and consider, 
myself a most exemplary character in this world, by which 
means I expect to secure great happiness in the world to come.” 

Nay, nay, you are going beyond the mark, 1 said %ve 
must all look for mercy for our mistakes ; for who is perfect 
‘‘ But a perfect God, havihg proclaimed a perfect law, de- 
mands a perfect obedience. How can the just and impartial 
Judge you described just now be satisfied with less ? Let us 
try ourselves by the true standard, and we sJiall be forced in 
candour to condemn ourselves. You admit mistakes : what 
is a mistake?” 

Why, I mean little faults — things that would have been 
better otherwise, but not having much harm in them.” 

A little harm, then. But we read in God’s revealed word 
his estimate of man’s mistakes ^ The thought of foolishness 
is sin.’ ‘ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them.’ He 
that ‘ offendeth in one point is guilty of all.’ The question is 
not, how much harm have you done ? how many ‘ mistakes ’ 
have you made ? But one idle word, one covetous desire, one 
stray affection, exposes to the consequences of the curse ; and 
the wages of sin is death. A sailor friend of mine once nar- 
rowly escaped sudden destruction at sea. His ship sprang 
a-leak ; but for some time no one knew it. She filled fast ; 
all hands worked at the pumps, but in vain for any possibility 
of repairing the leak ; silently and surely the work of destruc- 
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tion was going On ; the water gained upon them ; they took 
to the boats, and thebr lately trusted ship went down before 
their eyes. One leak had sunk the ship. All appeared right 
above board; but the mischief was unseeO, the element of 
destruction was m. And one sin is sufficient to sink the soul 
of man for ever. All may seem right and fair in outward 
conduct, but the element of destruction is in.'^ 

Then, according to this view, it is impossible for any 
human being to be saved. You are impaled on the horns of 
^ your own dilemma ; and hoW you have any peace, with these 
impressions, I am at a loss to imagine.^’ 

These impressions are, nevertheless, stamped with the seal 
of truth ; there is lio gainsaying the fact, that there is not a 
just man upon earth who sins not ; and before we can plead the 
merit of a good action, we are silenced by a demand of atone- 
ment for many bad ones. And where is the atonement which 
can satisfy the justice of a God who solemnly keeps his word 
Surely you forget that ‘ He is not extreme to mark what 
is done amiss.’ He is too merciful to exact what, from the 
nature of the ca-se, cannot be perfectly rendered.” 

Just suppose a sovereign, who has promulgated a code of 
laws, obedience to which would secure the happiness and 
prosperity of his subjects ; but there are some who are so 
infirm in principle, so badly brought up, that they cannot 
abstain from theft. Must he, therefore, blot the penalty 6f 
theft from his statute book, in pity to their weakness, and so 
relax the integrity of his government and the’ veracity of his 
word, bringing himself into contempt among his people who 
are honest, to save from justice those who are not ?” 

“ No, certainly, there could be no confidence in sucJi 
government” 

“ Neither could angels and archangels, and whoever else 
may constitute the unfallen creation of the Most High, con- 
tinue to adore a God who bestowed mercy at the expense of 
I justice upon a world of rebels such as we.” 

‘‘ Well, then, inform me what must be the condition of that 
poor self-deceived fellow B — , wliom you know. He was once 
a vile character, a drunkard, a thief, a poacher ; he was ready 
for any scheme of darkness that could be proposed to him; 
but he is now one of your, saints ; he prays, and would preach, 
too, if one would listen to him. But .1 really believe the fellow 
is sober and honest enough now. By which part of his life is 
be to be judged ? If by the first, lie cannot escape hell ; if by 
the last, he ouglit, of course, to go to heaven.” 
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“ If his profession be sincere (and the fruits of sobriety and 
honesty you say are there), his sins have been punishiBd ; hell 
has been endured, and they will no more be laid to his charge. 
Is not this justice and mercy ?” 

“ I admit the mercy ; but where is the justice ?” 

In the suffering and death of God’s dear Son, in whom, 
that man believes, and for whose sake his sins and iniquities 
will be remembered no more.” I 

“ Ah, here you avail yourself of that doctrine which seems 
to me to excuse wickedness, and depreciate morality and virtue^ 
making it as easy for a bad man to be saved as the man who 
has lived a good and useful life.” 

“ It is, however, true doctrine ; it is God’s way of humbling 
human pride, and the only way by which he can be approached, 
either by the self-satisfied moralist who has only done a little 
harm, or the open sinner who has done a great deal. Jesus 
is the way ; his deatli for our life — his merit for our sin. He 
for us in wrath and punishment ; we in him for pardon, peace, 
i and glory. Those who try any other way to^ heaven are the 
I ‘ thieves and robbers’ in God’s sight, however honest and re- 
j spectable they may think themselves.” 

“I cannot agree to such a religion as tliis,” said Mr. Perrin, 
warmly. “ I do not believe in anything so easy for a vdcked 
i man, so unnecessary for a gdod man. You misrepresent the 
character of God, and the principles on which he. will judge 
the world.” 

“ My dear' friend, I am aware that this does not suit the 
god of your imagination ; but it is one of the cheats of the 
father of lies to induce each man to robe his deity in a cha- 
racter which saves himself.” • 

“ Do you mean me to understand that I am in the same 
position before God as the reprobate I have named?” 

‘‘No, assuredly not; he, with all his sins transferred to 
Jesus his substitute ; with his simple faith in God’s word, aud 
his humble acceptance of God’s mercy, on God’s own terms, 
stands before him in Christ a justified man, and, so dying, 
enters into the joy of his Lord. You (bear with me, dear 
I Perrin ; these are days when sincerity and truth, if unpalatable, 

I are too often laid aside), you, without his sins, and also with- 
I out his faith, ignorant that you need a Saviour, and proudly 
! fancying you can strike a balance in your favour when your 
j ‘little harm’ and your many charities are fairly weiglred, 

! stand before God without either imputed or personal rightecus- 
, ness, and must be speechless and confounded in the discovery 
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of the tremendous error you have cherished. Was I very 
wrong when I said you were living in enmity against your 
best Friend, when even my statement of a fundamental truth 
provokes your anger and contempt? Your god is a benevo- 
lent inconsistency, on whom none could depend ; but he tliat 
is our God is the God of salvation, unto whom ‘ belong llie 
issues from death.’ You have no sound argument wherewith 
to support your idol. I point you to the Bible, and entreat 
yoti to search and see if what I have said be not the very trutJi 
%God” 

“ You see, Meredith, my conscience is against you. I am 
utterly unconscious of a desire to do anything opposed to 
God’s commandments ; and it is impossible for me to take a 
place by the side of a man who has broken them almost all. 

I I should be a hypocrite indeed to pretend to such humility as 
that.” 

Until your conscience is enlightened to see in God’s ligiit 
it must be so, dear Perrin.; but when quickened into spiritual 
life by the animating touch of God the Spirit, you will under- 
stand that secret which dwells only with them that fear him.” 

“Yt must be a miraculous transformation, then, after all/’ 

‘‘ ‘ No man calleth Jesus Lord but by tlie iioly Ghost,’” 
said Meredith. “ But, Perrin, do you remember the evening { 
we walked together by the river side ?” 

“ Ah, when we witnessed that. frightful scene of the liuman 
body being drawn up to the bank ?” 

Yes ; do you recollect its appearance ? It was decayed, 
and no feature remained legible. Do you remember, too, 
how hastily all the requisite forms were carried througli, and 
the disfigured mass consigned to its last resting place ?” 

‘‘ Yes, very well ; and we never knew to a certainty who 
the poor object was, nor how he had met such a fate.” 

“ It was very shortly afterwards,” continued Mereditli, 

“ that I was summoned to a house of mourning, where an 
affectionate wife and children wept around the death-bed of 
the husband and father, lie lay in cold unconsciousness of 
all their sorrow, no longer returning their looks of love, but 
rapidly approaching that condition in which they could not 
longer gaze on his remains, but were fain to bury their dead 
out of their sight.” 

You are quite dismal,” said Mr. Perrin. “ Pray favour 
us with some brighter picture.” 

There is one other scene I must recall. A little bed, in 
a quiet chamber, and on it reclined the beautiful, form of a 
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child, apparently asleep. The long lashes reposed on the soft > 
round cheek, the delicate colour yet lingered brightly there^ 
the rosy lips seemed just parting to whisper as in a dream ^ and 
the little white dimpled hand lay gracefully on the scarcely 
|. whiter coverlet. I could not believe the terrible cry which 
had summoned us all to that room in haste ; but it was too 
true. A bloodvessel had broken on the brain, and it was 
upon the sleep of death that we stood gazing, almost incre- 
dulous. But the fair flower was soon laid in its little coffin, 

I and borne away to the tomb. Perrin, that loathsome mass at* 
i the river side, putrid and decayed ; that man cut down in the 
j)rime of manhood, and just touched with the corruption to 
1 which man is doomed ; and that lovely child, so fair, so life- 
like, were in one thing all alike, all told the same sad tale : 
they were all dead. But I have not recalled these scenes to 
harrow your feelings, but to illustrate a fact. The open pro- 
fligate, so hardened in iniquity as to be even despised and 
, shunned by his fellow men, so deformed by sin that no traced 
of the moral likeness in which man was originally made re- 
mains ; the orderly and respectable man, who very seldom 
seems to do w rong, but lives without provoking censure or 
deserving praise ; and a third, tlie pride and honour of his . 
neighbourhood, moral, intellectual, generous, patronising virtue 
and discountenancing vice, having ‘ the form of godliness,' 
though not the power : in one thing these are all alike ; tliey 
are all dead to the living God. In vain he seeks a response 
of l(\ve, a vibration of spiritual congeniality in the beautiful 
or in the vile. To his penetrating eye there is no difference 
in tlie secret root which man cannot see. All have fallen, and 
come short of his glory; and the aspiring moralist, who is | 
building himself an ascent to wiiat he calls heaven, is as far 
from the presence of Jehovah as the vilest convict in our penal 
colonies. It is humbling, but it is true ; we are all by nature 
dead in trespasses and sins, and nothing but the power of God 
can Avork that miracle of raising us to eternal life.” 

‘‘ Well, you have certainly prostrated human excellence 
low enough ; and now be kind enough to let us hear what sort 
of a character you suppose is pleasing and acceptable to God.” 

Absolutely and unquestionably, the character of Him 
who did for us what you did for the son of your friend — the 
character of Jesus, who came to seek and to save that wdiich 
was lost. He is the ‘ beloved Son,' , in whom the Father is 
‘ well pleased.' And, relatively, those who believe in Jesus, 
who seek forgiveness of any and every sin through his blood, 
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and sanctification, or restored congeniality with God, by his 
Spirit. It is ‘ not i>y works of righteousness that we have done, 
but according to his<mercy he saves us and, saved in Jesus, 
we have access to God, peace with God, approval from God, 
because whatsoever we then do is done in the name and for the 
sake of him who loved us, and gave himself for us. Good 
works on this ground, Perrin, as many, as noble, as constant 
as you please, ascend as the sweet incense of grateful love.” 

You have preached us a fine sermon, and all because I 
thought w^ell of myself for having been a successful peace- 
maker.” 

‘‘ Pardon me; you seemed to think you deserved to be 
thought well of by God, though you reject his way of accept- 
ance for yourself and your actions. I have endeavoured to 
prove you wrong by scriptural argument, and I confess it 
would be to me a blessed and glorious sight, ay, and to angels 
too, to see you, beloved and respected among men as you are, 
j 'honourable, upright, moral, generous, kind, as I believe you 
to be, accepting that earnest entreaty, without offence, which 
prays you in Christ’s stead, ‘ Be ye reconciled to Go(l and 
throwing aside that self-righteousness which keeps you at 
/'enmity and distance, casting yourself at your Kedeemcr’s feet, 
a pleader for full, free, unconditional salvation as the gift of 
his bounty, the triumph of his grace. The happy scenes we 
have witnessed to-day were but a faint illustration of the love 
of our Father for his wandering children, and the joy of their 
reconciliation to home, to happiness, and to Jiim.” 

You are an enthusiast, Meredith ; but your religion will 
never be popular; it is too levelling, and requires too com- 
plete a surrender of even the best part of one’s self. But sup- 
pose my pride were tq contemplate striking to this creed for 
bad njen as well as good — ” 

Excuse the interruption. You say well that religion, 
true religion, is not popular. * When the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth ?’ His people are ‘ a little 
flock,’ a very small remnant in the great human family ; but 
the fault is man’s own : ‘ Ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life,’ said Jesus. And not many great, or rich, or 
noble, or learned, are called ; they are too busy glorying in 
their wealth, or power, or wisdom, to come to Him in whose 
|»:!esence no flesh shall glory. But your pride, Perrin, surely 
need not refuse to bend where the patriarch Abraham, the 
monarch David, the prime'minkter Daniel, the learned Saul, 
all bowed, believing and resting in the flnished work of Jesus.” 
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‘‘ But I was going to ask, as you say that I am so dead to 
God that I cannot live to him of myself, but must receive life 
from him, haw can I know that he will give it to me ? iiow 
can I tell that I am one of his elect T* 

“ Ah, Perrin, you have rushed into the cowardly refuge of 
all cavillers, who seek to hide their own unwillingness to come 
to God under a pretence that he may not be willing to receive 
them. I ask in return, how do you know that ypu are not one 
of his elect? Who hinders you from asking now for thj^t' 
Holy Spirit, whose influence can control the rebel will, can 
quicken from death in sin to ’life in righteousness?" 

‘‘ I am not aware of any hindrance in myself. I can cer- 
tainly do so if I think it needful." 

Then be assured that there is no hindrance in God. If 
you do not come, you testify of yourself that it is because you 
will not ; you do not think it needful. And if you do come, ' 
you will be the first to ascribe it- to sovereign grace and elect- 
ing love. When you contemplate the iniioc‘e);t and lovijag* ; 
Saviour in the agony of a cruel death, and mode a curse that 
guilty man might live and enjoy a blessing, and see that with- j 
out such an expiation no sinner could be saved ; that with it 
and by it any sinner may be saved; that you are saved ; — joum 
will no longer think lightly of any sin which adds a pang to 
the anguish of the Son of God. It is only by ^looking 
unto Jesus ^ that we get right views of God and of ourselves, 
of sin and its fearful wages ; and in the matchless wisdom that 
conceived, and tlie love that executed the design, behold how 
justice itself was able to open wide the door of mercy, and to 
let Almighty love flow forth to fallen creatures. Only, be- 
lieve ; faith is the medium, but faith is the gift of God. Then ! 
ask for faith." 

ISjlr. Perrin was silent ; his daughter w^a® thoughtful. This ' 
God was not the God they had worshipped or desired.' Their 
God was “ a consuming fire,” for there w as no Saviour, no 
days-man between. But they could act like the Bereans ; the 
subject was worthy. They would search and see if these 
things were so.” 


THE HEAVENLY VISITOR. 

‘‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” must ever be the language 
of faith, hope, and love — the three Christian graces which, 
when genuine, go always in company, and which all carry the 
soul, not merely to Christ’s feet, but to his service. These 
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graces are given tot self-discipline, for exercise from glory to 
glory, until we reach the church which is above. 

When our Lord had driven the devils out of the mad man 
of the country of the Gadarenes, we read that he who had been 
poss^sed earnestly besought the Lord that he might abide with 
him ; but “ Jesus suffered him not,” but said unto him, “ Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them how greaf things God hath 
done for thee.” There are two things in the Christian life — 
labour and happiness; and this is their true order: labour 
should be our object ; fruit for Christ, rather than enjoyment. 
To do good, to win souls to Christ, should be our work, leav- 
ing happiness to follow if God will ; but if riot, still to work 
on; In heaven labour is unknown, at least in the meaning 
which we give to the word ; the saints in heaven “ rest from 
. their labours.” But in this life labour must precede happiness. 

’ Man labours under the burden of his sins, and feels himself to 
) be out of the kingdom of heaven ; and the Saviour’s invitation 
i to him is, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” When newly converted, the 
' soul does not at first think of labouring for others ; it begs to 
stay with Clirist ; but it must learn gradually that to labour 
for Christ is the only way to keep with him. Christ first 
gives the soul deliverance, and then says, “ Go work to-day 
in my vineyard go forth on your pilgrimage of duty ; “ If 
ye love me, keep my commandments go home to your 
friends, to all the world, and tell them how great things God 
has done for you. As you go, I will go with you ; but if 
you go not, I will depart from you. There is a story told of 
an ancient recluse, an inmate of a house even in those early 
days mistaken as the gate of heaven. It runs thus : One day, 
when he had been unusually fervent in prayer, he suddenly 
found his dark cell illuminated by an unearthly light, and 
there stood before him a vision of the Saviour, his countenance 
beaming with love, and his hands outstretched with kind in- 
' vitation. At the same moment the bell began to sound, which 
: called the man, in the regular course of his duty, to take his 
I turn in distributing alms to the poor at the gate. For an 
j instant he hesitated, so absorbed was he in the rapturous vision 
' as to question whether he might not stay to enjoy it, and leave 
: 'Some one else to look after the poor; but the next instant 
found him, true to his duty of charity, on his way to the gate. 

; As soon as he had. finished his work of relieving the poor, his 
self-denying work of humble love, he returned in s^ness to 
his cell, not doubting that the heavenly vision liad taken fiight ; 
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but to his surprise and joy it was still there, the face beaming 
upon him with a smile even more full than before of Divine 
beauty and ineffable love : and there came from the celestial 
vision these words, ‘‘ Hadst thou stayed, I had fled.” 

The legend, though fabulous, illustrates the subject in hand. 
Thus it is tliat the Saviour stays with and smiles upon those 
who imitate his' own example of self-denying love. “ To obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 
We may sometimes be apt to indulge ourselves with the delu- 
sion that w6 are sitting at the feet of Christ when we are only 
seeking our own ease. We should try our frames and feelings 
by the touchstone of self-denial ; labouring in Decapolis when 
self would rather not is seldom jel mistake. If we strive to 
stay with Christ as a selfish thing, we lose Christ; but if in 
love we go forth to obey Christ, we carry him everywhere with 
us, and he abides with us fpr ever. M. w. 

THORNS AND THISTLES OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

BIGOTRY. 

I AM happy to meet you at home, sir,” said a gentleman, as 
he entered the library of Mr. Hatton, who was seated there, 
reading with his son. When I last had the honour of calling 
on you I found you, in accordance with your general character, 
ready to assist me in forwarding a plan for promoting the 
temporal benefit of some poor people in this neighbourhood, 
without respect of persons or of religious opinions.” 

Certainly, sir,” Mr. Hatton replied. “ I would remember 
that we are enjoined — ^ As we have opportunity, let us do good , 
unto all men,” Gal. vi. 10. 

“ I admire your liberal feeling, sir,” continued the visitor ; 
“ and it has encouraged me to apply now on behalf of our 
neighbours in a matter more important than temporal concerns, 
something conducive to their Spiritual improvement ; and I 
think you will not refuse to aid a plan having that aim.” 

“ Anything that would really tend to that purpose I hope I 
shall always be ready to assist” 

“ Would really forward ! Well, sir, of course you agree 
with me that religious instruoticm is likely to do that.” 

“ I do ; and as there is but one true source of religious in- 
struction, namely, the written word of God, whatever promotes 
a knowledge of that word I should feel it a privilege to fon^ ard 
to the best of my ability.” 

‘‘ You mean the Bible, sir. Tlien, you will assist us. Our 
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priests read the Billie, an<i teach its contents to their flocks, 
who could not otherwise understand them. The Catholic 
congregation has^ of late, increased in this place, so that the 
chapel is not large enough for it. Will you subscribe towards 
building a larger ? Several Protestants have done so.” 

I cannot, sir, and for this reason : 1 think that, instead of 
the contents of the Bible, your priests teach the people the 
traditions and inventions of men.” 

That is a serious accusation, Mr. Hatton.” 

It is; but with sorrow I say that it is true. You are 
annoyed, sir ; and believe me that I would not willingly offend 
you. Will you kindly bear with me while I say a few 
words ?” The visitor bowed coldly, and Mr. Hatton went on. 

“ You know, sir, for we must all know, that we ‘are sinners 
every one of us ; therefore it is to every one a question of vital 
importance, ‘ How should man be* just with God ?' And I 
would earnestly urge the necessity of not being satisfied with 
an answer to it upon the authority of any fellow sinner ; but 
let’ all seek out the book of God, and learn what he has re- 
vealed upon the subject. I would have them compare the 
instructions given by human teachers with the contents of that 
book ; remembering fhat if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them,” Isa. viii. 20. 

What you say, sir, may seem fair ; but I must not discuss 
the point with, you now. I have, I suppose, no chance of 
obtaining your help. Excuse me, but we expected more 
liberality of mind from you, sir.” The gentleman took leave. 

Papa,” said Alfred, as soon as they were alone, I have 
heard you speak of bigotry as an unchristian feeling. Perhaps 
you will now explain to me how your refusal of this gentle- 
man’s request differs from bigotry?” 

The difference, my son/ is, I think, precisely the same as 
that we have on former occasions conversed about between the 
genuine fruit which a branch was originally intended to pro- 
duce, and the useless Hurtful thorns into which evil has dis- 
torted it. Steady adherence to right principle may be consi- j 
dered as a feeling implanted in our nature at the creation ; and 
bigotry as, what the author whom I quoted on this subject 
aptly terms, the abortive representation of that feeling.” j 
' I asked the question, papa, because I have often seen you 
assist the efforts of Ciu^ians who differed from you in many 
things, when they tii^ to promote a knowledge of religion ; 
therefore I want^ t6 know why you refused doing so now. 
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Was it an adherence to principle to refuse this application, 
while it would have been bigotoy in the other instances ?” 

I think so, Alfred, and for this reason. The persons you 
refer to belonged to denominations of Christians who, while 
they differ from me and from each other in points concerning 
church-fellowship and outer forms, all hold ‘ the truth as it is 
in Jesu.s,’ and seek to disseminate it in the world, knowing 
that * there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved,* Acts iv. 12. * It would be 
what I conceive is bigotry were I to refuse helping them with 
heart and hand, to the best of my ability, in this good work, 
The appeal made to me to-day is quite a different matter. 
Were I to answer it as the applicant wished, I should be 
assisting in the promulgation, not of truth, but of destructive 
error — en*or on the most important doctrinal points ; helping 
to lead my fellow-creatures, not to flee for refuge to the hope 
set before us in the gospel — that hope which we have for an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast — but to tliat refugeof 
lies which the hail shall sweep away, and the hiding-place that 
the waters shall overflow see Heb. vi. 18, and Isa. xxviii. 17. 

I have read fearful accounts of the errors and absurdities 
of popery on the continent, papa,” said Alfred ; but we see 
little of such things in the British dominions.** 

For which reason, perhaps, we are too apt to think little 
of such things, and not to consider that wrong doctrine will 
inevitably lead to wrong practice, though under some circum- 
stances this result cannot be so obvious as under others. You 
^oke of the absurdities which popery leads to in foreign lands, 
l^vill tell you an incident that occurred in one not so far off, 
and whiyh made a great impression upon my mind. 

“ Some years ago I went to visit our cousins, who reside in 
Ireland, in a small country town, and not by any means in a 
wild or uncivilized district. We heard one day the kerne, or 
funeral cry, with which tJie approach of a funeral among the 
lower orders is always announced — a loud mournful song, in 
which a number of women praise the deceased," and fill the air 
with their lamentations. This custom is very ancient, and of 
eastern origin. Jeremiah alludes to it when he says, ‘ Call 
for the. mourning women, that they may come; and send for 
the cunning women, that they may come ; and let them make 
haste, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may run 
down with tears, and our eyelids gush n^t with waters,* Jer. 
ix. 17. The funeral, accompani^ by^ljese cries, generally 
moves slowly along ; but on the present Occasion the hearse 
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came at as qiJlck a pace as the two horses which drew it were 
able to trot ; the oofSn actually was jolting up and down, and 
so were two or three women who sat round it. A number of 
people ran at the top of their speed after the hearse. Then 
came a long row of covered cars, or jingles, as they are called 
by the Irish ; then a row of carts full of women ; then several 
horsemen, all jogging at the same rate. My friends, though 
long resident in Ireland, were as much surprised at this' ex- 
traordinary procession as I was, or rather at the indecorous 
speed with which it travelled. Only for the solemnity of the 
occasion, the scene would have appeared highly ludicrous. On 
asking the meaning of it, we were told that, according to the 
superstitious belief of the peasantry, the soul of the person last 
buried in a churchyard was obliged to draw water for all the 
souls confined in purgatory until another interment took place. 
It happened this day that another man was to be buried in the 
same churchyard to which the funeral we saw was hastening ; 
and the object of this imwonted speed was to arrive first, and 
leave the labour of water-drawing to the next comer.”* 

“ What ridiculous, degrading superstition !” said Alfred. 

‘‘ Indeed it is; and I think you must feel satisfied that it is 
not bigotry to refuse support to a system which teaches the 
doctrine of purgatory, fromi whence all this arose.” 

‘‘ Certainly ; and 1 hope I may never countenance anything 
that is likely to lead my. fellow creatures into error.” 

I hope so too. At the same time, my dear boy,. I would 
have you to be equally careful lest you discountenance any- 
thing that is likely to lead them into the truth. Ever guard 
vigilantly against that thorn of the mind, bigotry, which, ff 
cherished, greatly impedes the growth of the good seed. Even 
the beloved apostle was not free from it, but showeH such a 
feeling when he said, ‘ We forbade him, because he followed 
not with us.’ May you ever be ready to give the right hand 
of fellowship to all who love the Lord Jesus, ‘ whatever party 
name they bear and like the ‘ honest mind,’ described by a 
Christian writer as ‘ above the cleverness of party spite,’ I 
would have you pursue your course through life — 

“ * Truth your’ sole object ; this with simple aim 
Still following, caring little for the name ; 

Not with the poor intent to make her stand, 

And wave your party's ensi^ in her hand, 

Mocking your neighbour's pitiful mistake, 

But for ner own invaluable sake.* ” 

E. F. G. 

* A fact witnessed by the writer. 
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BISHOt> PORTE0S AND THE PRINCE OE WALES. 

Georqe the Fourth, when prince of Wales, appointed a grand 
nfllitary review to be held on the sabbath^day. Thfe pious 
and venerable bishop Porteus, then bishop of London, heard 
of it; and, though confined to his habitation by that iRness 
which issued in his death five days after, yet he hastehed to 
the palace, and sought an interview with the prince. Fefeble 
and almost voiceless, he entered the royal apartment, supported 
by two attendants. The scene w&s very affecting. With the 
tenderness of a father, and with the earnestness of one expect- 
ing to appear before the King of kings, he represented the 
evil and sin of desecrating God’s holy day, and urged upon 
the prince the consideration of the bad effects which the ex- 
ample of one in his exalted station would have upon the pre? 
sent and eternal destinies of millions. The good bishop closed 
with the expression of his regret that his infirmities did not 
permit him to advance and give his last blessing to the heir of 
England’s throne. The prince, much affected, fell on his 
knees, while the venerable man of God implored the blessing 
of heaven On his royal highness, rejoicing that the last act of 
his failing strength could thus be exerted in attempting to 
stop the progress of sabbath desecration. 

The following anecdote of the prince, in reference to the 
sabbath-day, which is not, perhaps, generally known, seems a 
very suitable accompaniiiieiit : — A tradesman was sent for on 
the sabbath-day, as his royal highness was preparing to leave 
town early the next morning. That tradesman was one who 
feared God more than man ; and, at the risk of ofiPending the j 
prince and losing his valuable patronage, he declined to attend 
on God’s day, but took care to be at the palace at a very early 
hour on Monday morning. 

I sent for you yesterday,” said the prince ; wJjy did you 
not come ?” 

The King wanted me.” 

“ The king ! I thought my fathier never sent for tradesmen 
on Sundays.” 

“ Please your royal highness, I do not mean the king your^ 
father, but the King of kings.” 

A word fitly spoken is indeed, as Solomon says, like apples 
of gold in pictui:es of silver^ 

Some of the last words of the prince, when wearing the 
crown as George the Fourth, alluded to his interview' with the 
dying bishop. Two days before the king’s death he declared 


! that nothing in his past life gave him more uneasiness than the 
I recollection of desecrated sabbaths. t. t. 

THE BELGIAN HAWKEE. 

My dear K— , November 20th, 18—. 

In your letter of the 15th you send messages to Michael, 
whose conversation interested and edified you, and, wishing to 
excite the same feelings in your Christian friends at home, you 
ask me to write you all that I know of his history. To satisfy 
you, dear friend, I as soon as possible asked Michael some 
questions without letting him discover the cause of them, for I 
think it is always dangerous for a Christian to see himself 
become an object of importance. It was, therefore, best that 
he should not know' I was writing to you about him. 

Michael is one of a poor family of miners. His grandfather 
read the Bible, and boldly joined himself to the first Protestants 
at P — . His parents had fourteen children, twelve sons and 
two daughters. The father, although obliged to j)rovide for 
all these by the work of his hands, yet, being able to read, ex- 
erted himself to have his sons taught ; and so several of them, 
having early studied the Scriptures, attained the knowledge of 
the truth. How^ever, among this numerous circle, only five 
brothers and the two sisters lived to grow up. 

Michael, as w'ell as his brothers, was sent to the mines as 
soon as he was strong enough. Though he had been a little 
while at school, yet he was far from being able to read, even 
intelligibly to himself. Yet, from what he had heard of the 
Scriptures, an inward voice seemed constantly to repeat to him 
that the true light waS there. He attended religious meetings, 
and tried to hear the word of God as often as he could, even 
sometimes asking the Lord to enlighten him. At the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, no longer able to resist his desire for instruc- 
tion, though he had little time, and still less disposable money, 
he spoke to a young teacher, who had shown him kindness : 

‘‘ Mr. A — , you love to do good, and are able.’’ 

“ What do you mean, my boy ?” 

If you would only instruct me,” he tremblingly replied. 

“ If you have courage, and are willing to take pains, I am 
ready to help you.” 

Michael did not need to be twice told. For three or four 
years he came every day, after long and fatiguing work, to 
school ; so he learned to read very well, to write, and to cipher 
a little. I remember seeing him when between the age of 
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eighteen and twenty ; his dress was always neater than his 
i brothers', and his manners more j^lite. When he was twenty- 
two, a custom-house officer of his acquaintance asked hina one i 
day whether he did not dislike so dirty a trade. “ No,” he 
replied ; I was brought up to it, and am used to it ; besides, 

I have no other means of subsistence.” 

“ But if I asked an office in the Customs for you ?” 

‘‘ Should I be much better off there than in the pit ?” ' 

“ At least you would work in the light of day, and at a less 
dirty business.” 

Michael allowed his friend to make the request, and two 
years afterwards it was granted. ^ There he forgot all his 
youthful impressions, threw himself ei^firely into the world, par- 
taking of its pleasures and follies, and even sold his books. 
According to his own words, he completely rejected the Saviour, 
though all the time his conduct was moral, and honourable in 
the sight of men. So he lived on for seven or eight years, 
loving the world, and beloved by it. 

In this state of stupor his conscience spoke but seldom, and 
so feebly that he ceased to hear it. But the Spirit of God 
blows when and where it listeth. Michael, without any appa- 
rent means, surrounded by the same people, by the same diver- 
sions, engaged in the same occupations, without any outward 
change, suddenly awoke from his deep lethargy ; he heard the 
voice of the Son of God saying, ‘‘ Unhappy man, where goest 
I thou? what doest thou? Stop! throw not thyself into the 
, abyss?” From that moment he had no rest ; fear and trembling 
i seized upon him. During the day he could enjoy nothing, and 
i at night he was sleepless ; his body wore away ; he was in the 
deepest anguish of repentance ; . he felt that he had forsaken 
God, and conceived himself to be forsaken of him. He wept, 
he prayed, he asked, he sought, without obtaining any comfort. 
This lasted for six months ; and Michael says that none who 
have not experienced the same can imagine his state. At last 
he was enabled to cry anew unto the Lord, and the cry reached 
his ears, Psa. xviii. 6. His God had not forgotten him. He 
was one of those who are kept as the apple of the eye. “ Lord,” 
he then said, if thou wilt save and accept me for thy child, I 
ask but two things : that thou wouldst give me a lively and 
sincere faith in thy Son Jesus, and that thou wouldst fix me in 
a spot where the gospel is preached.” A few weeks after 
Michael was sent to reside at L — F — , a village belonging to 
the Marquis d'A — , of whom I told you that he had built a 
magnificent churdi, and paid the clergyman. 
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Michael arrived at the very time when the marquis had 
quarrelled with his priest, and threatened the bishop with 
calling a Protestant minister, unless he speedily changed the 
incumbent. This threat having been fruitless, in less than 
a month there was evangelical worship at L — F — every 
Tuesday,. conducted by pastors who came by turns. For want 
of a church, the marquis, in the meanwliile, got a room 
arranged, where he invited his people and friends to join him. 
He sent for Bibles, tracts, and all the books v liich the pastors 
mentioned* and scattered them liberally through the village. 
On this there arose a great commotion, a great desire among 
the people to know more ; consequently a great crowding to 
the evangelical service, ^ichael admired the wonderful good- 
ness of God, who* had thus answered his humble and fervent 
prayer. Now he could not only hear the word expounded, but 
he had daily opportunities for reading and meditating over it 
with persons who were anxious to be taught. In his spare 
hours he went from house to house, gathering around him ten, 
twenty, or even thirty persons, to whom he read the Bible, ex- 
plaining it as best he could, and praying with them. He got 
leave from the family with whom he boarded to have a weekly 
meeting in their house, sometimes held by himself, sometimes 
by one of the pastors who alternately came to L — F — . 

Tho marquis, having heard of these, wished to see the pious 
custom-liouse officer, and to speak with him. “ So,’* said he, 

I had a Protestant in my village without knowing it. Take 
courage, my friend ; go on. I admire your zeal.*’ He did 
not know whence Michael drew strength and edification. . He 
had found the Saviour ; and now there was nothing he cared 
so much for as to make him. known to his poor fellow-sinners. 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,” he said to one and all, 
“ and thou shalt be saved.” Without any care for the present, 
leaning on the best foundation for the future, he lived in the 
peace of God ; he was, as himself said, the happiest of men. 
But this was not to last. Sooner or later the cl did of God 
must suffer persecution. 

The Eomanists, especially the priests, kept an eye on him. 
Three of his companions were inquirers ; it was Michael who 
had seduced them ! If a new member was added to the church, 
it was Michael who had led him astray ! If any one began to 
read the Bible, it was Michael who had incited him ! They 
gave warning to his superiors, adding all sorts of false accusa- 
tions, which succeeded so well that, after twenty-two months 
at L — F — , in the middle of the night he received an order to 
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change his station within twenty-four hours. HIs three com- 
panions were also scattered; while four others, who had not 
troubled themselves about religion, remained quietly at theii^ 
post. So here is our poor Michael away from his field of 
labour, and deprived of the means of grace. At three leagues 
from L — F — he rarely attended worship, for he had much 
difficulty in obtaining leave. But he was not discouraged. 
‘‘ If God be for me, who can be against me ?” he said. “ He 
is my salvation and deliverance ; who can take him .from me ?” 

In the opinion of his enemies he was yet too happy ; they 
sent him further away, then still further ; for years he was sent 
from one place to another, having now only the Bible and 
prayer to edify him, but thereby being in closer communion 
with his Saviour. His exemplary life at first drew on him the 
sarcasms, then the hatred, of his companions. They blamed 
him (to use the apostle's words) because he did not run with 
tliem to the same excess of riot;” and they sought in every 
way .to make him obnoxious to his employers : and his trials 
were not to end here. 

The severity oC Iiis work, which required him to spend a 
great part of the night in the open air, crouching in a ditch, at 
the foot of a hedge, or behind a bush, gave him rheumatism in 
the knee ; as soon as he complained of which he whs accused 
of deceit and sloth. One evening, when he arrived at his post 
an hour too late, his superior roughly rebuked him ; and when 
he mentioned his infirmity, they called it a mere pretext. But, 
his sufferings increasing, he begged leave of absence that he 
might get medical treatment. They refused it, unless lie could 
bring a physician's certificate that he was unfit for his work. 
He brought one, signed by four doctors, which did not prevent 
them from maintaining that this rheumatism was a sham', an 
excuse for returning home. And as he insisted on it, they re- 
leased him, with suspension of salary. He went to one of his 
brothers, who is poor, and burdened with a numerous family. 
After being there a. few months he felt somewhat better, and, 
wanting, to earn his livelihood again, he returned to his situa- 
tion, resolved to ask for some diminution of duty. , This also 
was refused; and at the end of some time, his rheumatism 
having returned with renewed virulence, he was obliged finally 
to resign, after being eighteen years in the Customs. 

He hoped to be able to live on his retiring pension ; but 
here also malice had gone before him. He had been evil spoken 
of to his employers ; and they opposed where tliey ought to 
have supported him. In vain did Michael send petition after 
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petition to tfe* minister to obtain his pension ; it was pitilessly 
refused. At first he seemed cast down by this ; but soon, his 
j^pirits rising, he said with pious resignation, What can I do ? 
it is God who wills it so. He who turns the hearts of men as 
rivers of water, could he not have forced my employers to give 
me a pension ? He has not done so, which shows that he 
judges best I should not have it.” 

Rest and some remedies which he used were blessed. His 
leg seeming to require exercise, we advised him to ask for a 
situation as Bible colporteur, being persuaded that none could 
be fitter for the work. The hope of gaining a living by such 
a useful labour renewed Michael’s energias. He quietly 
awaited the answer ; but it so happened that no new colporteur 
was wanted at that time, and so our friend’s Jiope was again 
lost. Always sustained by the Lord, in whom he put all Jiis 
trust, he again said, What shall I do ? That was not to be 
my lot ; and shall I then be cast down ? No, no ; God knows 
that I am here, and that I need to be fed. He who gives the 
far more precious food for the soul, he who feeds the birds of 
the air, will also give me my daily bread. Until now has 
anything failed me? Then why should I fear for tlie future ?” 
However, he cptild not remain in an indolent quietude. His 
little Sa^gs would soon have been spent, and none of his 
brothers could maintain him. He made some more efforts to 
get the pension of from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
francs which belonged to him ; but though he assured them of 
his good conduct, and showed his medical certificate, all was 
useless. Being sent away with the utmost hardness, he felt 
persuaded that fiis eighteen years’ service would go for nothing. 

Quite resigned, Michael turned to another side. He spent 
his little all in furnishing a haberdashery shop, bt>uglit a port- 
able chest covered with oil -cloth, took a licence as hawker, 
and began to travel and offer his merchandise from door to 
door. Soon his probity, his civility, and good-Iiumour drew 
customers. Now he goes through about fifteen villages, wel- 
comed everywhere, and not only offering his thread, needles, 
and ribands, but seeking everywhere, and at all times, to 
announce the gospel by openly confessing the name of his 
Saviour. He resides with one of his brothers, who is unmar- 
ried, like himself. Every morning, unless ill health prevents, 
he starts in a joyful spirit, persuadSl, he says, that God himself 
conducts him from house to house. If there is anywhere a 
poor or Solitary sufferer, an old man or an infirm old woman, 
Miifjhael never fails to carry there the consolations of the gospel. 
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He reads to the afflicted one a portion of God^s word, then 
converses and prays. He does not hold his time precious to 
himself if he can comfort the unhappy, dry their tears, revive 
the hope of some brother who is cast down. If you go 
to visit any of those who are small in the world’s estimation, 
and give them some Christian exhortation, “ Ah I yes,” you 
hear them say, “ Michael told me the same thing.” ‘‘ It is 
so that Michael explains things to us.” In a word, Michael is 
everywhere ; for one he has a word of edification, for, another 
of exhortation ; for this one a reproof, for the other an affable 
encouragement and bearing up. And where' does he get all 
this ? In his dear Bible, which never leaves hiiO, and which 
he opens on every possible occasion. If a few tracts are given 
him for distribution, he first reads them himself that be may 
apportion them with more discernment. After the example of 
his Divine Master, he goes about from place to place doing 
good. So we have no reason to regret that he was not called 
to be a Bible colporteur, since in his present position, free from 
anything to rouse the prejudices which ordinarily oppose these 
dear servants of God, many more doors axe open to him, and 
we can say with Michael, ‘‘ All that God does is well done.” 

Here is what I have gathered concerning this lowly disciple 
of the Saviour. I send it you without adding anything or 
omitting anything, and pray that the Lord would bless the 
reading of it to his glory. 

Your friend. 


FIRST LOVE. 

Young Christian, dost thou sigh to wear 
The wreath of amaranth, and bear 
Upon thy brow the crown of victory ? 

In energ)' of new-born zeal, 

Counting for loss earth's dearest weal, 

Art ready for truth’s sake almost to die ? 

Hast thou, upon the shining track 
Of some blest saint, been hM)king back, 

Till thine own heart has caught the sparkling ray, 
And, gazing on that light serene. 

Which borders on the world unseen, 

Dost thou remember, 'tis the narrow way? 

Not by the eagle’s narrow • 

^ Not by the seraph’s wing of light, 

* 1 they unto that ’vantage ground attain; 
lut by tlie slow laborious round 
If daily duty, often found 
e path of self-denial and of pain. 
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Ye iftaynot grasp the martyr’s shield ; 

Ye are too weak such arms to wield ; 

Come back, nor deem such higk commission giv’n ; 
Thy duties close around thee lie ; 

Ponder their meaning heedfully ; 

Through them alone thy pathway lies to heav'n; 

Where'er the sacred name of home 
Her hallowed spell has round thee thrown, 

** There,” has thy Master said, “ go work for me/' 
Whate’er thy state it matters not, 

Poor and unknown, or high thy lot, 

Ye may not from this first great lesson floe. 

None to applaud — it brings no fame ; 

Surrender of thyself 'twill claim ; 

In others* joys content to merge thine own : 
Perchance the tongue of scorn to bear, 

Perchance the- moan of fretful care, 

And still no murmur found in look or tone. 

To discipline thy wayward will 
To prbmpt obedience ; to fulfil 
With ready zeal the weary task assign'd ; 

Ai’ound the couch .of sickness bend, . 

Where sorrow weeps her tale attend, 

And shed bright hope around the darken’d mind. 

The sunlight of a soul forgiven, 

Investing all with hues of heaven, , 

The clear calm estimate of things terrene ; 

The love which thinketh evil never, 

But brings its bright and glad endeavour 
To bind all hearts in love and joy serene : 

This is thy mission, O most blest! 

So early called ! so sure thy rest ! 

Say, young disciple, wilt thou bear thy part ? 

Wilt thou thy Saviour trust, and do 
His work, because he wills it so ; 

Nor at the seeming tribulation start? 

Glory to Him, through whom alone 
This victory of faith is won ; 

Glory through time and through eternity ! 

P’or thee the veil is cleared away ; 

Earth has no lure wherewith to stay 
Thy r ansom'd soul, for evermore set free. 

Go on thy way rijoicing; see 
All things do minister to thee : 

What matters it if clouds do sometimes low'r ? 

Look not behind, but onward speed, 

Thy strength is equal to thy need, 

While heaven itself shall be thy glorious dow'r. 


C. H. 
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THE NEW GAREiENER. 

“ I AM sorry to find your spirits still so depressed, dear Mrs. 
Norton. You ought to exert yourself and take comfort : your 
losses have been severe, but you have many blessings left. 
Would you not walk out this fine day, and visit your beautiful 
gardens ? I dar^ say they are looking well now ; and you 
used to take pleasure in them,” 

I used,” Mrs, Norton replied, “but nothing gives me 
pleasure now ; besides, the gardener, who knew all my ways, 
has left us, and I have never been there since the new one 
came. I dislike new faces, and hate the idea of going there 
now. In short, every tiling seems against me.” Nevertheless, 
her visitor urged the necessity for a walk so earnestly, that 
Mrs. Norton, partly to get rid of her, promised to follow her 
advice, and she departed. 

“ Truly,’’ said Mrs. Norton to herself, “ I may say as Job 
did, when my friends prescribe their various means of con- 
dolence, ‘ Miserable comforters are ye^all ! ’ As if walking 
about a garden could cure the grief I feel when I see my fire- 
side desolate ; could make me forget that my children have 
been taken from me bne by one, till I am almost alone in the 
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world ! Why are these judgments laid on me ? I am no 
worse than others.” 

Mrs. Norton’s feelings found vent in this soliloquy, which 
she uttered almost unconsciously, while she stood near one of 
her green-houses, having, in fulfilment of fher promise, strolled 
round the parteire; but so absorbed in thaught ’as scarcely to 
observ'e that her choicest flowers were in Ipjkwsom, and every- 
thing in the be^t possible order. As she 4 ^sed speaking a 
slight noise startled and turning round, ehe perceived the 
new gardener slandb^g «ear, and employed in dressing a vine. 
Eather annoyed ;«t the probability of jhis Jttkving overheard 
her w^ords, shSe was going io move on, When ihe {made a respect- 
ful salutation ;; and ;thoQO was, as she ithoi^ht, ah expression 
of so much sympathy in his coudlte»iancNB, ’that she felt con- 
strained to adi&ess hihi* 

“ The plants seem :to thrive,” she said, “and I ^ never 
saw the garden looking ^better. I am sure you take good care 
of everything.” , 

“ I thank you, very ifeindly for your <|)r8d9e, ma’am he 
replied ; “ and I hope |[ ahaU continue ,to deserve it by doing 
my duty.” . 

These words were spoken with the Irish accent ; and the 
look which accompanied them, while denoting proper respect, 
expressed, as she imagined, so much feeling, or even pity, that 
the lady could not pass on without saying something more, and 
remjwked, “ Youi' employment is a pleasant one. Which 
do fm take most interest in, the fruits or flowers ?” 

“ Well, ma’am,” he said, “ I do not think I ever do. any- 
thing more interesting than what I am employed about at this 
moment — dressing the vines. And if,” he continued w^th 
some hesitation, “ if it would not be making too free, I could 
tell your honour 

“ Please do so, by all means ; I should like to know.” 

“ Because, ma’am, it always reminds me of my Saviour, 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,' and of all the care that God 
takes of his own people; and that gives me great comfort 
ma’am." 

“ Comfort ! That is a thing hard to be found in time of 
trouble. Have you had such ?” 

“ Yes ; please your honour, yes ; but I would not be with- 
^ out it, ma'am ; for though true it is that ^ no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous," but grievous, nevertheless 

I afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exarcised thereby,”* Heb. xii. 11. 
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“ Well I you have had sorrow, and found coAfort in reli- 
gion ; but I want to know how ?" 

In this way ma’am. I take my troubles to be proofe of 
God’s love, because his word says, ‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth,’ Heb. xii. 6. Now, ma’am, those that take 
care of the vines, prune the branches. The blessed Saviour 
said of himself and of ids people, ^ I am the vine, ye are the 
branches ;’ and God the Father is the good and careful hus- 
'bandman who prunes the branches that they may glorify 
him by bearing much fruit, John xv. 5, 2, 8.” 

* The lady seemed to think for a few moments, and then 
asked, “ What do you mean by ‘ bearing much fruit ?’ ” 

“ So please you, ma’am, it means what the apostle Paul 
calls ‘ being filled with tlifl^ fruits of righteousness, which are 
by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God,’ Phil. i. 
11, being ‘ fruitful in good works,’ ma’am.” 

She seemed again to reflect upon his words, and said, 
looking at the vine about which he was employed, But do 
all the branches that are pruned bear good fruit ?” 

“No, ma’am ; only those that are united to the root, and 
receive nourishment from it. Separated from that, they may 
look green for a while, but will soon wither away and be fit 
»for nothing but to be burned. Just as our Lord said, ‘The. 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine.’ ” ^ 

“ And, I suppose, you apply this part of the figure tguvery 
wicked people.” 3 

“ Your pardon, ma’am, I should think it means all, how- 
ever kind, or honourable, or well-spoken of, or decent in 
attending the outward forms of religion, who do not ‘ jsibide in 
Christ.’ ” lie took a small Bible from a shelf on which flower- 
pots were ranged, and opening it at the 15 th chapter "of Johns 
Gospel, continued : “You won’t think I make too free in 
reading it for you, ma’am. It is God’s own word. The Lord 
Jesus said, ‘ Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot, 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. — If a man abide not in me, he is cast 
forth as a branch, and is withered ; and men gather them, and 
, cast them into the fire, and tliey are burned, v. 4, 6.’ ” " . 

Again Mrs. Norton was silent ; End the gardener, fearing 
he might be supposed to make toa free, continued his work ^ 
but, doubtless, this poor Irishman lifted up his heart in prayer, 
that what he had ventured to say might prove a word in season 
to tiie afflicted lady. At length she spoke. 
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How may we know,” she said, “ whether we abide in 
Christ or not ? It seems a matter of importance.” 

He put away the pruning-knife, and took up the Bible 
again : I believe, ma’am, so please you, the Scriptures 

would leach us that too. St. John says, ‘ He that saith he 
abideth in him ought himself also so to walk, even as he 
walked.’ ” 

True it is, as the apostle declares, that ^ The word of God 
is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword,’ 
Heb. iv. 12. A sudden and startling thought flashed across Mrs. 
Norton’s mind ; doubtless suggested by H ini whose office it is 
to ^convince the world of sin,’ even the Holy Spirit of God ; and 
she asked herself, Am I walking as the Lord Jesus walked ? 
Am I following his footsteps in my%ourse through the world ? 
Did I ever even try to be like liini ? No, no. Then what 
follows ? I am not abiding in the vine. Ah ! that , is the 
reason why my troubles have done me no good ; but every 
* new one seems to make me more rebellious and miserable. I 
am a withered branch, fit for nothing but to be burned.” She 
burst into tears, and walked out of the greenhouse, determin- 
ing to banish such alarming thoughts from her mind : but she 
could not succeed ; and after a few turns in the garden re- 
I turned again, and said to the gardener, ‘‘ Tell me, for you 
know the Bible much better than I do, is there. no hope for a 
fruitless, gobd-for-nothing branch — no way by which it may 
be united to the root, and under the tender care of the Divine 
Husbandman ?” 

“ There is, ma’am, there is,” he answered with the charac- 
teristic energy of his countrymen. ‘‘We know from another 
part of Scripture that ‘ God is able to graff them in,’ Rom. xi. 
23 ; and snre we know from every part of it that he is willing 
to receive all who come to him through tlie Lord Jesus Christ ; 
to blot out their sins for the sake of him who died for sinners ; 
to sanctify their hearts by his Holy S))irit, and to make 
them his own dear children, giving them the Spirit of adoption 
whereby they may cry Abba, Father. Oh ! this is the way 
to have peace here, and joy hereafter.” Then, increasing in 
warmth of feeling, he continued: “It is a blessed thing, 
ma’am, to be under the care of Him who makes ‘ all things 
work together for good to them that love him,’ Rom. viii. 28 — 
to be united to the true vine. If you please, ma’am, I will read 
qne passage more of God’s promise to those who are so. ‘I 
will heal their backsliding, 1 will love them freely ; for mine 
anger is turned away from him. I will be as the dew unto 
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Israel ; he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. His branches siiall spread, and his beauty shall be 
as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon,’ Hos. xiv. 4 - 6 , 
Is not tliat fine, ma’am ? Iil ii not beautiful ?” 

‘‘ It is indeed ; but a thought has just struck me — do not all 
people, religious and otherwise, meet with afflictions?” 

Assuredly, ma’am. ‘ There is one event to the righteous, 
and the wicked,’ Eccl.‘ ix. 2. To those who know not the Lord^ 
sorrows are judgments ; but to those who are reconciled to him 
by the blood of his Son, they are but the chastisements of a 
loving Father.” 

The words of heir humble teacher made an indelible im- 
pression upon the mind of Mrs. Norton. She had still the 
blessing left of a kind husband. She repeated to him this 
conversation, saying, as she concluded, “ In short, I believe 
there is much more in religion than we ever thought, although 
we are deemed as attentive to these things as our neigh- 
bours.” 

Mr. Norton, pleased to find that anything had turned her 
thoughts from the subject of their sorrow into a new channel, 
replied, ^‘I could have told you, my dear, that ♦our new 
gardener was a very religious man ; and his little history is 
quite interesting. I had it from an old friend of mine, the 
Irish clergyman who recommended him to our service. He is 
a convert from popery ; and his sincerity has been well tested 
by the trials he has undergone.” » 

Ah !” thought Mrs. Norton, this branch has Jjeen 
pruned, and brings forth fruit to the glory of the husbandman. 
May it be so with us ! My dear husband,” she said aloud, 
‘‘ let us study the Bible together, and see if we too belong to 
God.” He readily assented, though more for the purpose of 
keeping her mind engaged than any other ; but the blessing 
of Him who inspired the Scriptures attended the perusal of 
them : this couple soon found joy and peace in believing ; and 
their faith was manifested by good works, of which they gave 
the glory to Him who says of the branches which he prunes 
and waters, From me is thy fruit found,” Hosea xiv. 8. 

£. F. G. 


THE FATHER'S CALL. 

“ Hark. ! Listen, sister ! Leonard, do be still one moment. 
I thought my father called,” said a young, intelligent-looking 
girl, hastily laying down her work, and opening the door , of 
the sitting-room to listen. 
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‘‘‘ I heard no call^ Helen,” said her sister, carelessly, ‘‘ you 
iHte always interrupting one.” And with redoubled vigour 
she turned to resume the song she was practising. 

I think it is very likely we ^ere called,” said Leonard, 
looking up lazily from his book, and yawning ; but if s only 
the governor wanting us to look at some new star that he 
has prevailed on to come within reach. of his telescope. I 
shall not go, I like better to stay here and be comfortable.” 

Fie, Leonard ! said Helen, returning to her seat, as she 
heard no repetition of the supposed summons, how can you 
speak so disrespectfully of our kind father ? I do wish you 
Would endeavour to have some sympathy with his tastes and 
pursuits. My happiest hours are spent with him in his little 
observatory, though I did not think I should be so fond of 
astronomy when I began.” 

* “ Oh, you are the pet, you know. Papa would rather have 
you with him than Leonard, or me,” said Caroline. 

My father loves us all alike,” said Helen, warmly, “ but 
you do hot enter into his love as you ihight ; and we all owe the 
same obedience to his wishes. You might have , patience to 
endure ewsn a disagreeable study, if you would but remember 
the command, ‘ Honour thy father and we owe him double 
honour, since we have no dear mother now to share it with 
him.” 

I am not jealous, Helen, so you need not preach. There ! 
we are- called, assuredly.” 

But Helen was gone ; she had heard the voice, and hastened 
to obey. In a few moments she re-appeared, earnestly ex- 
claiming, 

“ Now Leonard, now Carry ! do come >rith me. The new 
telescope is fixed, and the stars are beautifully clear. Come, 
Inake haste — I have brought your warm shawl, dear Carry.” 

I am not coming — € don’t care for the stars, they may 
shine, or not, for me,” said Leonard. “ You go, Helen, your 
ideas are more celestial than mine.” 

“ And I don’t want to come shivering there either,” said 
Caroline. “ Tell papa that I am practising, and must know 
this piece of music for to-morrow evening.” 

* Well, if you are determined not to come, I must go alone 
again,” said Helen, sorrowfully, as she retraced her steps to 
iSr father’s presence. 

> Can they not come ?” he asked quickly. 

‘‘ Leonard is reading, and. Carry is practising, deaV papa.” 

‘‘ And you, Helen ?” 

fc. . . 
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Oh ! I was doing nothing of any con^uenee ; btit Cato- 
lino must know her music by to-morrow ; and perhaps 
Leonard is studying something particular,” 

The parent yielded to a %entle sigh, not merely because his 
children were uninterested in a sublime and soul-elevating 
study, but because they so constantly resisted his gentle efforts 
to attract their hearts from inferior pursuits, and some of them 
solely and irreclaimably of the earth, earthy.” 

Come then, Helen,” he said, ^‘and let us learn something 
more of the wonders Of God’s glorious creation. I am glad 
to look away from earfh sometimes, physically as well as 
spiritually, because all things around us are stamped, more 
or less, with evidences of the fall, and the great moral disloca* 
tion of our species ; but we are still privileged to look up, and 
see that ‘ the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.’ Since Adam sinned, our earth 
never but once possessed a treasure that could adequately de- 
clare his glory.” 

And that,” said Helen, was when the light of his 
glory shone in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

“ Or, rather, was veiled there, my Helen, to meet without 
terrifying iis ; and it is not until we have seeu how grace and 
truth met there, how justice and mercy mingled there, that we 
can intelligently and acceptably rise into the contemplation of 
his works, and ‘ praise him for his mighty acts,’ and ‘ praise 
him in the firmament of his power.’ In vain we gaze upon the 
wonders of his power, for our profit, until we have read in the 
face of Jesus, the wonders of his love, for our salvation. The 
world’s philosopher gropes about God’s works, if haply he 1 
may find his way to Him who made them, and glorify himself 
in his discoveries without the true light ; but the Christian j 
philosopher with ‘ the beginning of wisdom ’ obtains the 1 
heavenly key to all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” < 
“ Do you think, papa, that the study of God’s works in | 
creation can ever bring a soul to tlie true knowledge of his j 
character ?” 1 

Assuredly not, Helen. True knowledge of God is prac- | 
tical. A true knowledge of God’s character must produce | 
love, and love produces conformity. An enthusiastic admirer 
of what is called nature may be a most unholy character ; but 
no man ever, from the heart, studied God in Christ Jesus, 
without loving iiim, and from love aiming to be like him. 

‘ No man cometh unto the Father, but by me,* said our Lord ; ; 
‘ neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to ; 
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whomsoever the Sop will reveal him,’ John xiv. 6 ; Matt. xi. 
27. And when Goa is thus revealed in all the winning attrac- 
tions of foigiving, suflTering love, the pardoned sinner is raised 
into a position to comprehend with practical intelligence the 
meaning of that e:^ortation, ‘ Be ye holy ; for I am holy,’ 
1 Pet. i. 6. ‘ Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 

transfonned by the renewing of your mind,’ Rom. xii. 2. A 
being to be feared, is the highest attainment of natural theo- 
logy. A friend to be loved and imitated is the theme of sacred 
inspiration alone.” 

Thus did Helen and her father take sweet counsel together, 
and two hours rapidly passed away, with their two telescopes, 
the one revealing more of the wonders of creation, and 
faith penetrating deeper into the wonders of redemption. 

When Helen rejoined her brother and sister, slie ^)und 
them tired and sleepy. Leonard had been long wearied of 
hi§ book, which was a comic novel, only produced in the ab- 
sence of “ the governor and Caroline had attempted and 
abandoned several methods of passing the time. 

“ How long you have been away, Helen 1” she exclaimed, 
peevishly. ‘‘ 1 am sure, if you would tell the truth, you must 
be half dead with cold.” 

I never thdfcght about it,” said Helen, cheerfully. You 
would soon be interested. Carry, if you would only come and 
sit with us a little sometimes.” 

Dear me I I am not afraid of getting through the world 
comfortably enough without knowing much about the stars. 
They were made to give us light ; and while they do their 
duty, I shall not interfere with them.” 

‘‘ They were appointed to be lights, doubtless ; but do you 
suppose they occupy no other place in the great design ? 
Suppose, now, they are some of the ‘ many mansions ’ in the 
‘ Father’s house,’ prepared for us.” 

“ Suppose so if you please ; but • you know nothing about 
such things, Helen ; and I wonder you like to speculate upon 
theni.” 

We must go somewhere,” said Helen, gently ; and it was 
thinking about where that first made me apxious to know how : 
and wherever the locality may be, the only way to the happy 
home is by Jesus Christ, ‘ whom to know is life eternal.^ ” 

‘‘ I wish my father would come and let us have prayers,” 
aaid Caroline, “ I am so tired.” 

Your way of passing time does not seem to have been 
more entertaining than mine,” said Helen, smiling. 
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“ Oh ! everything is tiresome when you keep to it too 
, long. I have sung that song until I perfectly abhor the 
; sound of it.” 

I “ She pays herself a fine compliment, does she not ?” said 
I Leonard laughing, as he hastily pocketed his book at the 
‘ sound of his father’s approaching footstep, 
i The young people knelt around their parent at family 
i worship ; but it would not be uncharitable to suppose that 
j only one of those young hearts was in tune for the sacred pri- 
vilege of prayer. 

“ Caroline, my darling sister,” said Helen, as she kissed her 
tenderly on parting for the night, “ will you try to like to be 
a little oftener with dear papa ? He does wish so much to have 
us all with him, and he makes study so pleasant and happy;” 

Oh, nonsense, Helen. If you go when he calls us, I 
don’t think he minds about any one else.” 

“ You mistake indeed, dear sister ; and forgive me for one 
word more. We have a Father above, whose call must be 
obeyed. He accepts no excuses, and how can you be ready 
for his summons, if it is so troublesome to obey that of an in- 
dulgent earthly parent, so good and kind as ours ?” • 

‘‘ Preaching again, Helen ! What an in^rrigible little 
sinner I am, not to be good, with such a persevdnng instructor. 
Now, good night ; and don’t distress your dear little heart 
about me. I’ll come and do penance with you some day, 
soon ; but as for your stars and mansions, I am not disposed 
to want one at present.” And laughing carelessly, she closed 
the door upon Helen ; but not until she had heard Leonard, 
who was just then passing to his room, remark, “ Take care, 
Helen, lest, when she is called up there, fehe wants to send yoit 
instead.” 

“ Those who are content to live without God in this world, 
Leonard, cannot be prepared to enjoy his presence in a better 
one,” said Helen. 

You will mope yourself to death, sister, if you are always 
thinking about it. Do leave such melancholy subjects to the 
good old people who are just going to benefit by them, and be 
merry like Carry and me.” 

“ I did not think you seemed so very merry when I came 
down from the' observatory this evening,” said Helen, archly, 
ajs her gay brother disappeared, laughing, and humming a 
tune. 

It was not long afterwards that sickness entered the family, 
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itod Caroline was |rFOstrate^ in malignant fever. The phy- 
sician feared that it would terminate fatally ; and the unhappy 
girl, on learning how faint were the hopes of recovery, became 
frantic with despair, distressing all who approached her or 
ministered to her, by her undisguised dread of God and of 
eternity. 

“‘Oh, Helen !” she cried, “ I cannot die ; I dHl not fit to 
die. Oh ! pray for me, that I may not die yet. Is there not 
something about a ‘ prayer that availeth much ?’ Cannot you 
pray that prayer for me, sister ? I shall never ridicule your 
religion again,*’ 

Helen did pray, and between the fits of delirium she whis- 
pered the invitations of a Saviour’s love, and told of the blood 
that cleanseth from all sin, and the mercy that suffered the 
dying penitent to be with Jesus in paradise. But in vain — 
the sufferer declared that she had never sought congeniality 
with God, and that his presence could only condemn and 
terrify her. She had said practically to the Almighty, “ De- 
part from me, I desire not the knowledge of thy ways arid 
now she stood helpless and wretched, and a stranger, at the 
threshold of eternity. 

For many (kys and nights her friends watched^ anxiously for 
some gleam oflight, in answer to their prayers ; and suddenly 
a marked change took place physically. The fever abated, the 
crisis was passed ; and she was soon pronounced out of danger. 

“ Now she will have time, dear papa,” said the thahkful 
Helen ; “ this illness will not have been in vain.” 

“ Helen,” said Caroline, the first time she was able to -sit 
up for a little, “ it is so delightful to think of getting well 
Ugain, and to get rid of such frightful thoughts as those which 
haunted me. I suppose I was often delirious.” 

You seemed afraid to die, dear Carry. Will you try 
to live so that you need never have such fears again ?” 

“ Oh yes ! I shall be more serious now. I must try to be 
gfood, like you, Helen.” 

“ It is only Jesus who can take the sting from death,” 
said Helen. “ You felt the pain of unpardoried sin, because 
you had not sought forgiveness through him ; nor learned, that 
in him, to all who believe, that our God is a loving Father, 
and not a condeihning judge. You must look to him, dear 
sister, both for life and death, for only his gracious Spirit can 
enable you to say, ^ To me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain,’ and whether you ‘ live or die,’ that you are ^ the 
Lord’s,’ ” Phil, i. 21 ; Rom. xiv. 8. 

: 1 
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“ Do you feel so, Helen ?” asked Caroline. 

Helen did not answer. Her head had sunk upon her sister’s 
pillow, and Caroline soon perceived that she w^ insensible. 

In great alarm she rang for assistance, and though Helen soon 
rallied in some degree, it was evident that she was ill. Her 
father thought that she was over fatigued by constant attend* 
ance upon her sister, and would soon be restored, but not so ; 
the fever was upon her; and in a few hours she was for some 
time unconscious of all around her. 

The physician, who had been surprised and pleased by Caro- 
line’s unexpected recovery, ivould not now give any decided 
opinion : and the parent felt, tiiat the same love which had 
spared the one would now transplant the other. “ She has 
long been a blooming flower,” he thought, /^ and her heavenly 
Father will have her home, and she will be spared the blights 
and storms of this* present evil world for ever.” 

But it was very hard to part with the precious child vho 
had become his constant companion and friend, and whose 
filial attention and love had been the chief solace of his 
widowhood. And he asked meekly for her life, if so it seemed 
good in his Father’s sight ; but if not, well I for there is in true 
Christianity, notwithstanding the short comii]gs and failures 
of many who are on the foundation, a strong manly vigour 
which does oftentimes strike down human selfishness, and 
triumph even over the yearnings of natural aflPection. 

When Caroline was permitted to visit her sister’s bedside, 
she was passionately excited at the change she witnessed. * 
Helen lay there so pale and still, her hand was in that of her 
father, and she was then 4wite conscious. There had been 
notliing in her delirium to distress or pain those who watched 
over her ; all was peaceful and serene, and no expression that 
angels might not hear had passed her lips. 

“ Oh papa,” said Caroline. “ Is she better? is there not 
some hope ?” 

“ Dear Carry,” said Helen, “ God can restore me to health 
if he please ; but it is thought that it is not his will. You 
must not grieve, for it is all well.” 

“ Oh no, no ; I cannot part with you ; it must not be. O 
papa, pray. Can no one pray for her as she prayed for me ? 
will be merciful to us again.” 

My sister,” said Helen, exerting her little strength, “ you 
do not know all my prayer. You were not willing to die, 
you were not ready ; and I asked, that if it might not be con- 
trary to God’s will and glory, he would take me instead of 
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you, for I am willing. And oh, papa !” she said, tuniing 
' with animation to look in the face of her father, “ is it pre- 
sumption to add that, through the love and grace and pity of 
Jesus, I am ready ?” 

No, dearest child, it is not presumption, for it is by the 
grace of God that you are what you are ; and why should you 
not declare Ids work within you, giving the praise where alone 
it is due ?” 

It is my heavenly Father who, calls, dear sister, and I 
Imve often realized his presence by faith ; I go now to enjoy 
it by sight ; you, too, must be ready when he calls again.” 

Poor Caroline, in frantic grief, was compelled to leave the 
room ; but her father remained to whisper in the ear of his 
dying child the sweet promises with which a Saviour’s love 
has illumined the dark valley. 

That night wore away, and twilight dawned through the 
window which looked towards the east. Helen faintly signi- 
fied her wish to have the curtains drawn aside, that she might 
see the first blush of sunrise over the distant hills. 

The watchful nurse had perceived a change ; and presently 
Caroline stole into the room, and knelt down by the bedside. 
Leonard soon followed ; and Helen smiled sweetly as she took 
a liand of each and placed them in their father’s. Be very 
careful of him, dear brother, dear sister, regard his wishes, be 
often with him, and sometimes talk of me, waiting for you in 
heaven. Do not let him miss me much, for he is willing to 
transfer me to the only dearer Friend, the ♦only happier pre- 
sence. Yes, I go ; my Father calls,” she continued slowly, at 
intervals, as the sun rose gradually above the hill. ‘‘ See, 
see the sun I it is morning — no night for me any more for 
ever ! The Sun of righteousness shines over me with healing 
in his wings. . The Lamb as it had been slain, my only trust, 
now peace — joy — glory !” and gently the half-raised head fell 
back on her father’s bosom, and the happy spirit passed away 
to that presence where is “ fulness of joy for evermore.” 

“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,” said the be- 
reaved parent. Yea, “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.” “ Even so. Father ; for so it seemed good 
in thy sight:” and kneeling between his sobbing, mourning 
children, he prayed that he and they might die the death of 
the righteous, and their last end be like hers — ‘‘ peace, joy, 
glory ;” more than conqueror, through Him who loved her.” 

B. T. 
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THE WIND AND THE CLOUDS. 

The husbandman is proverbially dependent on the changes of 
the atmosphere, and if he would be successful, he must have 
an. eye to them in all his labours. He would be deemed mad 
were he to go forth to sow when it was blowing a hurricane, 
or to reap in the midst of drenching rain. !But it is quite pos- 
sible for him to err on the side of over-caution. If you saw 
him at seed-time, morning after morning, anxiously observing 
the wind, and finding that a breeze w£is stirring, which he 
thought might rise still higher and blow away his seed, putting 
off iiis sowing till at length the seed-time was over ; or if you 
saw him in harvest “ regarding the clouds,” leaving day after 
day to commence his reaping, lest the rain should descend in 
the middle of it, you would say, That man's harvest will be 
very scanty, if, indeed, he reap anything at all.” And so said 
the author of the book of Ecclesiastes some two thousand 
years ago and more : “ He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow ; and. ,he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap,” Eccl. 
xi. 4. 

The wise man did not say that so much for the sake of the 
husbandman, as for the sake of those who are engaged in 
works of duty and benevolence. He who would do good to 
others, and especially he who would seek the highest good, 
their salvation, must expect to encounter difficulties. Seldom, 
indeed, has anything extensively beneficial been accom- 
plished against which many difficulties did not arise, both in 
its commencement and its course. There has, for instance, 
been devised a plan for relieving some form of suffering, or 
overcoming some dreadful evil, or effecting some obvious 
good ; but when it was mentioned to those from whom coun- 
tenance and aid were expected, they- did not see the thing to 
be desirable, or they thought it impracticable, or they did not 
think the means aiipted which were proposed for its accom- 
plishment. There might be actual opposition, and there might 
besides be great difficulty in obtaining the needful resources. 
Very likely the parties whose benefit was sought, were found 
when approached to be indifferent or perverse. Now, whilst 
in such circiunslJlnces there are some who would rush headlong 
forward, soever staying for a moment to count the cost,* and 
never taJdng the trouble to inquire whether they had nerve qr 
resources to meet the difficulties which stood in their path ; 
there are others who would just sit down and do nothing. 
They would do great things H all were favourable. If cir- 
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comstaiices would only arise completely to their mind, they 
would toil with ah energy which should command the admi- 
ration of the world, and which should efkct unheard of wonders. 
But they will wait till then. The time for effort consequently 
passes away ; matny really golden opportunities of usefulness 
are neglect^ ; and there is at thp same time exerted on those 
who obserre them all the evil influence of a defective example. 
Perhaps some of our readers, though not conscious of this dis- 
position to the full extent which has been described, may yet 
have felt — may be feeling at this moment — a disposition to 
yield to difficulties, and to be deterred by theiri from the pro- 
secution of some work of Christian usefulness, which demands 
the consecration of their energies. We ask the attention of 
such to a few thoughts which may tend to stimulate and en- 
courage them. • 

These very difficulties liave their use. When they are 
rightly met they brace and strengthen the moral man. Who 
is it that is physically' strong? The man who shrinks from 
effort? who shuts himself up from the wind ? who* is always 
in fear least he should overtask his strength ? Is it not rather 
he who breasts the hill and faces the storm, ami bids defiance 
to the rudest blasts which sweep tlie wintry sky ? What is that 
character worth wdiich never aroused itself to effort, and which 
never exercised a thought as to how an obstacle should be 
overcome, but has always yielded at the least distant approach 
of difficulty? No doubt God placed us in the midst of diffi- 
culties in the prosecution of our efforts for the good of others, 
in part, at least, that we might be bleKSsed ourselves ; that our 
&ith might be proved ; that our zeal might be tested ; that 
our determination might be confirmed ; that we might learn 
lessons of forbearance and patience towards those who oppose 
us, or refuse their co-operation ; and that we might be stimu- 
late to more earnest and persevering prayer. 

We may leam something from men of the world. “ The 
children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.” See what enterprise has done in business I 
There are men who are now rolling in wealth who began the 
world with nothing ; and some may perhaps ^ppose that their 
course has been one of continued and easy progress, that for- 
tune has always smiled on them, and that all along they have 
ffivoured by the rarest combinations of propitious eir- 
CBtmstanees. Nothing of the kind. Ask them ; . or ask those 
who have known them from the commencement of thcii^ history. 
They will tell you, most of them at least, that they had their 
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difficulties, and great ones too, but that they determined to 
surmount them. There were winds which, if they had ob- 
served, they had never sown; and clouds which, if they had 
regarded,, they had never reaped. Read history. The men 
whose names will be handed down to the remotest ages of the 
world ; the men who have achieved for tiiemselves a wide- 
spread empire, or who have otherwise rendered themselves 
distinguished, are not the men who observed the winds and 
regarded the clouds, but the men who continued their work in 
spite of them, and accomplished it. We may learn much in 
this respect from mere men of the w^orld, and learn it that we 
may practise the lesson in the promotion of the interests of the 
truths and the salvation of men. 

But there is an array of nobler men than these — men who 
toiled in that cause to which every Christian is pledged, into 
whose labours we have entered, and whose example we are 
enjoined to imitate. We are to be imitators of those who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises. Look at the 
apostle Paul. Had he no difficulties, no winds which he 
might have observed, no clouds which he might have regarded ? 
There stood arrayed before him contempt and loss ; the cou- 
temj)t of those whase approval he had been most accustomed 
to prize, and the loss of whatever he had held most dear. 
There were deserts to be crossed, and seas .to be traversed, 
watchings to be maintajjfcd, |)erils to be encountered, chains 
to be wom, and death to be braved. Yet he could say, None 
of these things move me and he went forthj sowing wide 
that seed whicti is germinating still, and which, will bear its 
fruit as' long as the world shall last I Look at Martin Luther, 
“ the solitary monk who shook the world !” The most powerful 
princes of the empire, and the might of the popedom, were, all 
opposed to him ; yet still he held on his way. “ They will 
burn you, and reduce your body to ashes, as they did John 
Huss,” said some, when he was journeying to Worms. 
‘‘ Though they should kindle a fire all the way,” said he, 
‘^fk>m Worms to Wittemberg, the flames of whi^ reached ito 
heaven, I would walk through it all tlie way.” ‘See how those 
intrepid men, Whitfield and Wesley, stood forth for the ac- 
complishment of that second reformation, the arousing of a 
slumbering churdi. Had they been men to be deterred by 
difficulty, they would soon have given up their work ; but, 
strong in a deep sense of duty, and strong in the grace of Grod, 
they still ^rged on their way, and England is yet reaping the 
fruit of their labours. Now% whilst we are to learn from every 
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one who presents to us in his character anything that deserves 
our imitation) we are to be especially ‘observant of those whom 
God' himself has commended as our examples; and though it 
be but at a distance, and with most unequal steps,, that we 
follow them, still in those humbler spheres of Christian effort 
in which God has placed us we should endeavour to emulate 
their devotedness and zeal. 

We should also keep prominently in view the greatness of 
our aims. What is it that the Christian philanthropist seeks ? 
Just simply to get men to thmk as he thinks ? to enrol them 
in his party ? to secure . their aid in the promotion of selfish 
designs of his own? No. His purpose is to serve them, to 
conduct them to the cross, that their guilt may be cancelled, 
and that there may be renewed in them that image of God 
which was obliterated in the fall. He seeks to repair the 
ruin of this sin-disordered world — to make it, in fact, as well 
as by right, the empire of Emmanuel, and to gather from it a 
multitude which no man can number who shall praise him for 
ever in heaven. They ought to be great difficulties, indeed, 
which should be permitted to interfere with the prosecution of 
aims so lofty, so sublimely benevolent as these. 

And we should be familiar with the motives which God has 
presented to diligent, faithful labour. The husbandry in which 
the Christian toils is God’s, and he has promised him strength 
to do the work which is entrusted his hand, grace which i 
shall keep alive his faith and quiC^n his zeal, and wisdom } 
which shall direct him in all his course. He was promised, 
too, success. He has sent us to nature itself for our encourage- 
ment, and has told us in the beautiful language of prophecy. 

As the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater : so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void.” And in the 
less adorned, yet not less cheering language of the apostle, 

Paul planted ; Apollos watered ; God gave the increase.” 
And he has also promised us reward : “ They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” If 
we could keep these things always in view, we should lose 
sight of many difficulties which are now deemed most formid- 
aflo, and which may even be permitted to keep us back from 
our work. We should sow regardless of the wind,^and have 
no thought to expend on the gathering of the clouds, except 
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it were to mspire us ^vitli redoubled ener^, lest something 
should arise which should positively forbid the continuance of 
OUT toil, or we be removed from it by the hand of deaJJi. 

Every earnest labourer for God, the Christian parent, the 
sabbath-scliool teacher, the pastor, or the man who has to 
contend for ^eat principles involving the honour of Christ 
and the happiness of his fellow-men, must expect to encounter 
difficulties. But there are considerations which should inspire 
him with the resolve, instead of yielding to discouragement, 
and folding his hands in despair, to grapple with them, and 
still in spite of them to continue his work. So occupying well 
that portion of the great field of Christian effort in which God 
lias placed him, and sowing widely and diligently the good 
seed of the kingdom, he may expect, that tliough he may often 
have to sow in tears he shall ultimately reap in joy. 

s. o. 

WALTER WIGLEY; OR, THE FISHERMAN. 

‘‘ Every one whom God has instructed, whatever may be his 
calling, may become a ‘ fisher of men,' not by setting up him- 
self as a guide, but simply by telling others of his heavenly 
Father's goodness to him, and by living a life of meekness, 
faith, and usefulness, as becometh a follower of the Redeemer.” 
Such were tlie words of Walter Wigley— words which many 
might commit to memory, with great profit. 

Walter Wigley was a fisherman, and won his bread from 
the river. He fished when he was a boy, and' he fished when 
lie was a man. He was at home at worm-fishing, fly-fishing, 
and net-fishing, and well knew the proper baits for the finny 
tribe. I have watched him on the river's side, in his wicker 
coracle, and in his boat, and I never saw a more skilful 
fisherman. 

But Walter Wigley's knowledge was not confined to fishing, 
for he knew much of the heart of man. For a time he went 
to the whale fishery, both in the north and south ; for a time 
he mingled with the busy world in a city, and then returned 
to his native village, to his old employment of fishing, and the • 
management of the ferry-boat, where he lost < no opportunity 
of doing good. Many a stranger has had good reasCn to 
remember being ferried over the river by Walter Wigley. 

Walter Wigley was a lover of his Bible, and had mercifully 
been taught to know Him, whom to know is life ^eternal. 
This was plain to me the first time he ever put me across the 
river in his boat^ What baits do you use in fishing ?” said I. 
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^ That/’ replied he, “ depends altogether on the sort of fisn 
I mean to different fish require different baits. It is of 
little use, sir, to bait your hook with a Bible, if you are 
fishing in a public-house.” 

There was something so odd, so striking, and withal so true, 
in this remark, that during my visit near the village I weu; led 
to become better acquainted with Walter Wigley. It was 
then that I saw him on the river’s side, in his wicker ‘ coracle,’ 
|md in his boat fishing ; and it was then, on a summer’s even- 
ing in July, while sitting with him in his boat, that he gave 
me the following narration. 

“ When I was a lad, sir, fishing was my hobby, and as I 
was to get my bread by it, it happened all well. He who has 
no love for his calling is not likely to make it answer. My 
parents were very kind to me. 

, “ My. father had the care of the ferry-boat, which enabled 
him to pick up a trifle now and then ; for though a penny 
was not much for putting a passenger across the river, yet on 
market days sometimes six or eight together used to get into 
the boat, and now and then a stranger coming across the 
country would give him a piece of silver, instead of a copper 
penny. There is a deal of difference, sir, among people, in 
money matters ; some cannot part with a penny without it 
being a trouble to them, while others know not how to keep 
a sixpence in their pockets. 

“ As soon as I could row with an oar, or push with a pole, 
my father brought me up to help hirii ; and as he grew weaker 
and I grew stronger, the boat was at last left pretty much to 
my management, assisted by my brother. We had two boats 
at the ferry, one for foot passengers, and another called the 
horse-boat, much larger, for putting across horses, gigs, and 
wagons. The light-boat was a light affair, but to put the 
horse-boat across tim water in winter time when the river was 
s\Vollen, the weather cold, and the current rapid, required 
much strength and a great deal of patience. 

“As it was necessary to be always within hearing when 
any one called out for the boat, so mine would have been an 
idle life, in sitting and lounging about, and waiting for pas- 
sengers, had I not been fond of fishing. The making of nets, 
lines, fishing-rods, and artificial flies, toother with my practice 
of fishing, both above and below the ferry, within hail, filled 
up, my'time, and kept me from idleness, and no doubt from 
aoischief, to which I was sadly much inclined. 

** One day, just as I had taken a trout from the water, a 
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stranger dressed in a rough jacket, blunt and ofF-hand in his 
speech, came up to be ferried over the water. He amijed with 
a curl of his upper lip at the fish I had caught, and said> Such 
sport might do very well for children, but it was not fit for a 
man to follow. ‘ Come with me,'* said he, ^ and I will show 
you something like sport. When a man knows how to tackle 
a fish as big ar^ three or four of your horse-boats he has some- 
thing to talk about.’ 

“ At the moment, I was mightily taken with the stranger, 
who, before we parted, told me tiiat he belonged to a Hu!l 
whaler, and that he ' should be back again that way in a 
week or two. For that week or two I thought of little else 
than wliale-catching. I have, somewhere, met with the 
verse — 

‘ Thy heart’s a house, oh, gaaid it well, 

Top, bottom, sides, and centre. 

And lock, and bolt, and bar tlie door, 

That Ba'd-thought may not enter.’ 

As I had taken no care to guard my heart, no wonder 
that Bad-thought entered it. I made up my mind to leave my 
father and my brother to manage the ferry-boat, as well as 
they could, and to join the stranger on his return. This I 
did, and had many a heartache for my pains. Oh, it is a 
bitter thing to know that you have turned your back upon 
your parents, just when they stood in most need of your help ! 

“ 1 soon found that my new companion was a thoughtless, 
reckless, man. He led me into much evil, and would'willingly 
have led me into more ; yet, having once joined him, I did not 
like to draw back. We went in the same whaler, the ‘ Mary 
Anne,’ to Baffin’s Bay. 

‘‘ Unused as I had been to the sea, young, active, and fond 
of anything new, as I was, I soon became a good sailor ; and ^ 
at the fishery acquitted myself so well, that even the old 
hands did not despise me. My companions were a sad lawless 
seti with only one among them of a different character ; him 
I shall never forget. His name was Martin Eann. 

The practice of whalers, when they are once on a good 
station for fishing, is to keep their boats ready for service. 
They are slung at the sides of the ship with the necessary 
instruments on board, so that they can be lowered any time, 
at a minute’s warning. If whalers were as watchful for 
GoiFs providences as they are for fish, and if, when they saw 
them, they were ^ anxious to turn them to account, they 
would be a different sort of men to what they are. 
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One day, when it was colder than common, the master 
’#as looking out sharply from the crow's nest ; but may be 
you do not know what a crow's nest, on board a whaler, is, so 
I will tell you. A crow's nest is a sort of snug berth, or 
Vatch tower, at the main-top mast, in which the master of .the 
ship, or a. trusty hand, keeps a look-out for fish, having \vith 
him a good glass to see through. Well, as I said, he was 
up at the crow's nest ; and not long after, he spied a whale 
^tem, and gave the word to the watch on deck. 

“ Few men have more reason to live in continual depend- 
ance on God than whalers have, for very few men go through 
grater dangers, and yet they are among the most reckless 
on the earth, having very little fear of either God or ma:n. 

“ A fish seldom stops up to blow longer than a minute or 
two, ^d then down it goes for ten minutes, or more, be- 
fore it rises again. The crew of the boat, who had left the 
ship, soon harpooned the whale ; but as it went down again 
directly at a great rate, a man held up an oar, as a signal, that 
another line or two might be wanted. The boat in which 
Martin Eann and I were rowing together was soon at the 
spot. 

“ The fish came up just astern of our boat, and began, as 
wounded whales always do, to spout, and to lash the water 
with their tails. One stroke of the monster striking our 
stem sent me, as I sat at the head of it, flying up into the 
air ; down I came on the edge of the boat, which had righted 
again, and fell into the water. Being altogether disabled, I 
should have been drowned, but Martin Rann, or rather the 
mighty Maker of the earth and sea, by the hands of Martin 
Eann, saved me. 

“ My fishii^ for some time was ended ; but though I lay 
idle, that accident was the best thing that ever happened to 
me. ^ Martin Eann was a friend indeed to me. With a kind 
and Christian heart in his bosom, and God's holy word on his 
knees, he sat beside me by the hour, winning me over by his 
faithfulness, his meekness, and his kindness, to holy things. 
It is my belief, sir,' that every man that God has instructed, 
whatever may be his calling, may become a ‘ fisher of men,' 
not by setting up himself as a guide, but simply by telling 
others of his heavenly Father's goodness to him, and by lead- 
ing a life of meekness, faith, and usefulness, as becometh a 
follower 01 the Redeemer. 

It is a sad trouble, sir, to one who 4eai8 God, to live in 
the 'midst of ungodly men ; ais^d as I recovered tny strength, I 
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fell into sinful backslidings. I could not stand up against 
the jeers of my boisterous companions, and had not Martin' 
Rann been at my elbow, I might have left them all behind 
me in impiety and sin. How it was that Martin himself held 
on his Christian course I could not then make out, though ^ 
i since it has been made clear enough to me : he was sustained 
I by God’s grace, and, meek as he was, I verily believe that he 
! would sooner have been liarpooned like a whale, than have 
; joined them in their ungodly ways. 

I “ Martin Ranii never gave me up, though for a time I was 
I sinfully ungrateful to him. He went with me to the fishery 
! in the south, and afterWards we were together in London, in 
; which city he died in peace, in humble but steadfast hope of 
I eternal life through Him who alone could save him — even 
Jesus Christ. Much did I learn from Martin Rann, and much 
' did I love him, for he was the means of saving my life at the 
whale fishery, and of bringing me to God. ^ 

Since my return, sir, to my native village, I have tried, 
looking up for help, to do as he did : not to think of myself 
more highly than I ought to think ; but to live humbly and 
peacefully, telling both my neighbours and such strangers as 
have crossed the river, when I thought I could do so with- 
out offence or presumption, of God’s goodness to Walter 
Wigley.” 

I listened with much interest to the account given me by 
the fisherman, and became fully convinced of the truth of his 
favourite remark, especially as it was illustrated by his 
example. 

G. M. 

“ YOU ARE GOING THE WRONG ROA|),” 

About twenty years ago, on a sabbath-day afternoon, gQing 
from tl^ village of K — to the neighbouring town S — for %e 
purpose of preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ, I met a youfig 
man and his companion at a spot about half way between the 
above two places : they were taking a walk into the country. 

I had seen the young man before, and thought he should not 
then have been wandering from his place and from the house of 
God; therefore, on meeting I spoke to him in a few 
words with solemnity and firmness, and ended by saying, “ Be 
sure you are^oing the wrong road,” 

The circumstance passed away from my own remembrance, 
and I was unaware t^t any special good attended or followed 
it. But special go(5l did result ^ora the occurrence, and it 
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Aburf&antly came to light afterwards. The words ‘‘ Be sure you 
are going the wrong road,” by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
went to the conscience with power. The first rising emotion 
was one of extreme displeasure, as my friend afterM''ards ac- 
knowledge, so that he would have killed me if he durst. The 
anger however subsided, and the conviction remained, which 
led him more frequently and constantly to the house of God, 
where increasing light shone upon Ins mind, and the truth of 
the gospel with power penetrated and filled his heart. He 
openly, declared himself on the Lord’s side, acknowledging 
what he had done for his soul ; he^ taught in the sabbath- 
school, and often addressed the %lmdren with considerable 
acceptance ; his zeal led him into the neighbouring villages, 
and he was ever after a faithful and successful servant of Jesus 
Christ. What hath God wrought? It is the Lord’s doing, 
and marvellous in our eyes- — to him be all the glory and ever- 
laiting praise. 

Does not this narrative speak forcibly to the Christian, 
saying, As therefore you have opportunity, do good, witnessing 
for God, for truth, and for souls continually. Good effects, 
happy results, may not be immediately seen ; as Scott says, 
“ We should not deem those ex})ect|itions frustrated which are 
not immediately answered ; nor that seed of the word thrown 
away which does not immediately spring up, as the most neg- 
ligent and forgetful may hereafter remember and be humbled 
for their present inattention.” 

But, dear reader, permit me to make an appeal to your 
conscience concerning your own present course and your ever- 
lasting prospects, and may God by his Holy Spirit ^ make it 
effectual for your spiritual and eternal good. 

Are youglfc^ sabbath 43reaker ? If so, certainlf yow are going 
the wrong road. The law of the Lord says, “ Remember the 
Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.” Blessed is the man that kdepeth 
the sabbath from polluting it.” Alas I multitudes have come 
to a miserable end by their forgetfulness of, and disobedience 
to, this Divine command. 

Are you a neglecter of the house, and the worship, and the 
word of the Lord ? Then assuredly “ pm are going the wrong 
road.” He that saith ‘‘ Blessed is the man that heareth me, 
watching daily at my gate, waiting at the posts of my doors ; 
hear, and your soul shall live,” says also, ‘‘ Behold, ye de- 
spisers, and wonder and perish !” and ‘‘ How shall we escape, 
if we neglect so great salvation?” Peap rioaders, ‘‘Forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves together, as the manner of 
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some is.” Hasten to the house of the Lord, join in his wbrshig 
with a contrite and believing heart, and hearken to his word; 
this is the good and the right way ; walk in it, and here 
hereafter yon will find rest unto 3 ’^our souls. 

To impenitent, unbelieving sinners, of every grade, and class, ^ 
and case, I broadly declare, You are all going the wrong 
road.” The vicious, the profligate, the self-righteous Pharisee, 
and the hypocrite, are all going the wrong road, and perse- 
vering therein will imdoubtedly' arrive at an awful end ; for 
‘‘ The fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 
derers, and whoremong^, and sorcerers, and* idolaters, and all 
liars, shall have their pail; in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone : which is the second death,” Eev. xxi. 8 . 

“ There is a path that leads to God ; 

All others go astray ; 

Narrow, but pleasant is the road, 

And Christians love the way. 

“ It leads straight through this world of sin, 

And dangers must be past ; 

But those who boldly walk therein, 

Will come to heaven at last 

“ While the broad road, where thousands go, 

, Lies near, and opens fair ; 

And many turn aside, I know, 

And walk with sinners there.” 

J. M. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Dear Reader,— “ Search the Scriptures,” John v. 39. They 
sire “ given by inspiration of God, and are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness ; that the man of God may be perfect, throughly fur- 
nished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

They describe man as originally formed in the image of 
Creator, Gen. i. 27 ; his mind endued with knowledge, dol. 
iii. 10 ; his will upright, Eccl. vii. 29 ; his affections holy, 
Eph. iv. 23, 24 ; his conscience pure ; a stranger to guilt, 
shame, and fear, Gen. ii. 16—25 ; as conversing with God, 
Gen. ii. and iii. ; as innocent, and therefore happy, Gen. ii. 25, 
till the disobedience of our first parents involved them and 
their posterity in sin and misery, Rom. v. 12. 

The Biblfe represefits man after this transgression as shapen 
in iniquity and conceived in sin, Ps. li. 5 ; his understanding 
dark, Eph. vi. 18; 4iis will depraved, 1 Pet. iv. 3? his affec- 
tions earthly, Phil. iii. 19 ; alienated from God, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
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and ulider the sentence of a broken law, Rom* iv. 15, which 
tan be satisfied with nothing short of perfect and sinless obe- 
,4ience, Gal. iii. 10 ; James ii. 10. But though by the dis- 
*obedience ^f one man many were made sinners, yet by the 
j^obedience of One it pleased God to make many righteous, 

' Rom. V* 19. 

In the Bible is recorded the gospel, which discovers how sin 
may be })ardoned consistently with Divine justice, Rom. iii. 26, 
anjj man be made holy ai^d happy through Christ, by the 
gmcious influences of the Holy Spirit upon his soul, Gal. v. 
22 ; Eph. V. 9 ; 2 Pet. i. 4 — 6. It reveals a Saviour, as 
“ wisdom ” to the ignorant, ‘‘ righteousness ” to tiie guilty, 

sanctification ” to the polluted, and “ redemption ” to the 
captive, 1 Cor. i. 30. 4Iim hath God exalted to give re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins,” through faith in his atoning 
blood and perfect righteousness,” Acts v. 31. 

Jteader, beseech the Holy Spirit to convince you of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin,” John xvi. 7 — 9; Rom. Mii. 13, 
and flee for refuge to tlie hope whidh your Bible sets before 
you, Heb. vi. 1. . See that you adorn the doctrine of God 
your Saviour in all things,” Titus ii. 10 ; for you are not your 
own, but bought with a jmce, I Cor* vi. 20 ; let the ‘‘ love of 
Christ,” therefore, constrain you ^ to the faithful discharge 
of every personal and relative duty, 2 Cor. v. 14. Read your 
Bible daily, Ps. cxix. 97 ; Col. iii. 16. It will teach you to 
make the love of God the principle, 1 John iii. ; 1 Cor. ix. 3 ; 
his word the rule, Ps. cxix. 11, 105 ; and his glory the end of 
all your actions, 1 Cor. x, 31. Its truths will be a sovereign 
[ remedy for all your evils in life, Rom. viii. 31 — 39 ; they will 
deprive death of its sting, i Cor..xv. 55 — 57 ; and give you a 
well-founded ‘hope of happiness beyond the grave, Ps. xvii. 15. 

As ai>proof of the sincerity of your religious profession, the 
Bible commands you to be instant in prayer, Rom. 3^i. 12 ; 
hiimble in your general' conduct. Col. iii. 12 ; respectful to 
your superiors, 1 Pet. ii.'^TS, 14, 17 ; kind to your equals, 
1 Pet. iii. 8 ; and condescending to your inferiors, Rom. xik 
16. It requires you to overcome evil with good, Rom. xii. 21 ; 
to be merciful, Matt, v. 7 ; just, Mic. vi. 8 ; temperate, 2 Pet. 
i. 6 ; pure. Matt. v. 8 ; peaceable. Matt. y. 9 ; patient, 2 Pet. 
i. 6; thankful. Col. iii. 15; and resigned, Job i. 21 ; to 
mortify your corrupt affections, Rom. viii. 13 ; Col. iii. 5 — 10 ; 
and to aim at universal obedience in thought) word, and deed, 
Matt. V. 48. Yet forget not, reader, Jhat, although you 
caniiot perform religious duties too much diligence, you 
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can never place too little reliance on them, Luke xvii. 10 ; 
Isa. Ixiv. 6 ; for the Bible affirms the atoning blood of Christ 
to be the only ground of your reconciliation to God, Rom. 
10; Eph. ii. 13; and his perfect righteousness ybui' only title 
to heaven. For everything let jjfour requests be made known 
unto God, by prayer and supplication. See Phil. iv. 6 ; 
Eph. vi. 18 ; James iv.^2, 3 ; IVIatt. xxi. 22; John xvi. 23, 2i,^ 



OBITUAKY OF THE LATE WILLIAM FREEMAN 
LLOYD, ESQ. 

UY OLD HUMPHREY. 

And is it for me, who have more yea?;‘s graven on my brow 
than the departed friend now so generally lamented, had on 
his — is it for me to dip my pen into my inkhorn, and write 
aught respecting!^ him by way of obituary ? Even so. Years 
are as .days in the sight of the High and Lofty One. lie 
taketh from 4he Vorld, imd leaveth, according to his good 
pleasure. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be t^e name of the Lord,” Job i. 21. 

Few p^sons interested in the well-being of young people 
fimd of Sunday-schools can lie strangers to the name of William 
Freeman Lloyd. It is familiar to multitudes now, and will 
be handed down in the list of British philanthropists to future 
times. 

Many pens have already touched on the prominent points 
in the life of the departed. They have made known to those 
who knew it not, that Mr. Lloyd was born at Uley, in Glou- 
cestershire, December, 22, 1791, and died at Stanley Hall, in 
the same county, April 22, 1853. That he lost his parents, 
who were pious, at an early period of his life. That when a 
mere boy he becajpae a Sunday-school teacher. That in the 
year 1810 he accepted the office of sK^etary of the Sunday 
School Union ; and that about the feai 1816 commenced his 
influential connexion with the Religiigtus Tract Society, whk* 
has only now been terminated by the loving invitation of his 
heavenly Father, Come up hither.” 

!Kin(kiess was conspicuous in his character. True,^ he had 
no tenderness for evil, but willingly would have crushed it 
with an iron hand ; neither had he flattering words for the 
eawof his friends, however highly he might iegard'them; 
but Btai kindness df Jieart m,ingled largely with a pervading 

* Carefully examine^ all thfc texts of Scripture referred to. 
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spirit of integrity. As I have elsewhere said, of my frequent 
.peering and communic^.tioDs wilh him 1 cannot speak too 
^eely, nor too gratefully. It was really a holiday to have 
^an appointment with him. While walking out together, his 
love of nature, and kindly fej^ing for the ydung and old, were 
fully manifested ind when abated together, within doors, at 
pur manifold msta^cripts, there was in him a sunny cheerful- 
ness that relieved the ennui of literary labour ; a liberality 
that called forth a de#e fo^e liberal in return ; and a tender- 
i^lss and delicacy on shadowy'and debatable poin^, that much 
^deared him to me. His expositions of Holy Scriptures were 
always enjoyed by me, 

‘* And much I loved his voice to hear 
In sweet ^d solemn praise and prayer.” 

The following quotation of the Jubilee Memorial of the 
Eeligious Tract Society ” sums up in a much better way than 
1 am able to do it, the qualifications of the c||^parted. 

Thei:e was .a combination of excellences in Mr. Lloyd 
that qualiied him for the yaried an^mportant duties he was 
led to undertake. His thorough knowledge of business 
enabled him to render efficient help in all the. Society’s trans- 
actions ; his litarary taste and haMfs qualified him Ip superin- 
tend its editorial department ; whiHt his eminent piety, unob- 
trusive manners, and sound judgment, led ^e Committee to 
place great dependence on his counsels, and zealously to pro- 
mote his well digested plans for the great designs of the 
instituticm.” 

As no one can foster his memory with more respect and 
affection than myself, so I feel the more af liberty to speak 
wdth friendly freedom of his literary productions. While his 
suggested works, compilations, plans for periodicals, editorial 
labouai, revisions, and corrections were of the most important 
kind, h^ original works are remarkable neither for their 
number nor extent ; i||t rather for their Jidaptation to the 
objects theyVere meai»l|rto serve; in this they were both 
happy and eminently stipjlfessfuL The character of his authqr- 
ahip may be said to be humble.^ He never attempted the 
princely prodigality of Vords, in which some indulge when 
setting forth the afiections of the heart, the beauties of (geatjon, 
and the praises of the High and Lofty One. His prose never 
aims at any other ends than utility, and piety ; and, so far 
as ver^ is coifcemed, he may be said rather to have availed 
himself of the usefulness of rhynie, thaw to have felt the 
Inspiration of poetry. In a worjl, while his literary tact was 
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unquestionably more in requisition than his talent, his dmre 
to be useful was iuiTneasurably ahead of his love of popularity. 
Much rather would he have written the hymns of Watts, 
the Iliad of kom^r. In making th^e remarks, I feel a touch 
of something like compunction, ^ though. I had taken a liberty 
with one of whom J can hardly speak too highly, and whose 
memory I delight to honour. ^ 

Some years a^o Mr. Lloyd, on account of ill-health, retired 
to Gloucestershire; and durin^^ An Agreeable visit that I 
made there last summer, I drove but almost every day with 
him in his little four-wheeled carriage. We were together at 
many of the surrounding villages, visiting the schools. In 
these drives he became more than usually confidential, agd 
spoke with much affection of those wij|i whom he was living, 
and of those who had been associated with him in Paternpster- 
row. Much did he win upon my regard. We were to have 
driven out togetlier this summer, but better things were pre* 
pared for him ; I was to remain a little longer a pilgrim on 
the earth, and he was to Anter the city with th^ gd^len ga|es. 

Though somewhat sudden at the last, it can hardly be said 
that his removal was unexpected, as his health had latterly 
very visibly declined. was manifest that the silver cowl 
was about to be loo^, smd the golden bowl to be broken. 
Four times in one day he fell down through extreme weakness : 
he was then carried up to his bed, which he never left, ^fter 
disturbed slfeep, occasioned in part by opiates taken to soothe 
pain, he became speechle«is ; and at last entered peaceably into 
his rest. The |)itcher at the fountain, and the wheel at the 
cistern were broken. The body had ceased to suffer, and the 
enfran<!hised spirit returned unto God who gave it. 

Among other sentences which fell from his lips before death 
were the following: — ‘‘1 have been a poor, unprofitable 
servant ; but I tove had a good Master.” No mq^e sip, no 
more sorrow.” ‘%ut I may not dw^ on particulars. He is 
gone, and we must try to forget ^ suffering through which 
he passed, in the remembrance Aat a good man, through 
Divine grace, is gone to Jlory. 

My heart is pleading to bring fOTth more prominently his 
Ohristian qualities, and his Christian services, but I am re- 
pressed by the remembrance of the unobtrusiveness and 
retiredness of his character. It is better to say too little than 
too much. Enough, that he died in the mth, st<|adfast^y 
relying on the merits and atoning sacrifice of Jesi»@ljrist. 

Blessed are the death which die in the Lord.” 
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Knowing somewhat of his worth, and having greatly expe- 
rienced the advantage of his society, I feel his loss ; but, 
believing as I do that he has entered into the joy of his Lord, 
I rejoice. “ Well done, thou good and faitfiful servant,” h a 
commendation that involves^many a hard battle with self, 
great humility of mind, continual prayer a^hd strivings for the 
gracious influenc^l^f G(»d’s Holy Spirit. Through these he 
has passed, and doubtless 4s now with Him in whose ' presence 
is fulness of joy, and’^t wHose right hand are |)leasures for 
efermore. 

In one of his drawers was a packet of original rhymes and 
verses, with the desire written thereon, that, slioulcl another 
e<|ition of one of his works Be required, it should first pass 
through my hands. The first verse of the packet is the follow- 
ing, as if anticipatory of his approaching end : 

“ Jesus I my dying head shall rest 
On thy still tender, pierced breast : 

To thee I yield my latest breath, 

And share thy triumph over death/* 

Long will he be affectionately remembered by others, as 
well as by myself. As I sit in my study I have wj^iin view 
his likeness, letters written by his ^n, books of which he was 
the author, aiid volumes presented me by his Mnd. And that 
old truth-teller, that ancient, curiously wrought repeater, 
which has so often been a monitor to him in the midnight 
hour,' now ticks beside my bed at midday and midnight, pro- 
nouncing as audibly as a time-piece can pronbunce the words, 
‘‘ Be ye also ready ; for in such an hour as ye^-think not the 
Son ^ man cometh,” Matt. xxiv. 44. ' 

It was his desire, written down with his pen, with an eternal 
world ^11 in view, that, . should any inscription be raised to 
his meinpiy, it shpuld not contain any “ flattering eulogies.” 
Be it so. *Let him be affectionately renienjfered, according 
to his wishes, as one enaplfd “ by Divine grace to promote the 
religious instruction of th^young and the poor.” 

“ Unhallow*d incase shall BO^ise 

Where'Death uas triumph*d o*er his doom ; 

Nor Flattery fling her vanities 
0*er the pale tenant of the tomb. 

“ With heavenly aid, we hope and trust 
To|bllow where his steps have trod ; 

And leave his body in the dust, 

Believing that he is with God.** 

a 
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OLD HUMPHEErS^AP OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

The other day If was looking over my tattpred and tom map 
of the Highlands of Scotland, that I might recall some of the 
scenes which had yielded me so much of deep interest and 
awful delight, when wandering over the vast, the sterile, the 
lonely, and t^ sublime regions of Caledonia. 

The rocky heights, the glens profound, 

The forest, moor, and swampy ground.; 

And cloudy mists that rise and roll, 

With solemn thoughts impress the soul. 

I am, howeve(|, not about to speak of . Scotland, dr of her 
mountains and glens, but only to ip.le a few remarks on my 
map of the Highlands. 

Truly the map was in^a sad dilapidajied state ; fdlr ‘ to say 
nothing of the blots and *lur^ whiofc had root^ out the re- 
maining trees in the fordlt of Aiholl, filled up Loch Laggan, 
and 'well nigh removed Ben Cruachan from Argyleshire for 
ever — to sa^Oothing of these serious disfigumtions, one dis- 
astrous rent had divided Perthshire into t^j^ parts; while 
another had separated Inveruglas from Inverary, Aberfoyle 
from the Trosachs, aind the Frith of Forth from Kinross and 
Loch Leven. 

AuuuST, 1853. 
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But sad as it was to ^ my poor map in ruinous a state, 
,it could hardly be expect^ p b# ^erwise, considering the 
use which had' been made of h ; pc day of my wander- 
ing, and almost H had }pm ' unfolded and folded 

many times for you accom- 
panied nie you might ]j||v6 seen me poring 

over it hi Perils Stirllz]^, mud Auld Reekie,” on 

Arthur’s seat, aisd foot of theGwitpiaiis^ by the side of 
Loch Lomond„ end hr the: slate quarries of Ballahulish, at 
the bottom of Glenhilt^ and the top of Ben-y-glo^, in the Pass 
of Killiecrankie; amdilia Caatle of Lunstadhage; at the Isle of 
Stafla, and the FaSs of the Tonmuel. Wherever I happened 
to be, 1 failed not ta eoastdt my map, hardly moving from 
one single plaice to analliar Irlthout sedbdng the information so 
liberally afforded me, 

^ “ Bi|t how is it,” thought whilft lookiag over my {altered 
fnap, tliat thia should be so much worn in a single month, 
while my Bible, which 1 have had so many years, is in good 
repair?” This was a home thrust that I could not pairy — a 
question to which I felt bound to reply. It was in vain to 
reason that 1 had carried the map in my pocket, often opened 
it in a hurry, and used it , carelessly ; for after making every 
allowance for these thijjgs, and considering the,jSubject in every 
point of view, this conclusion was unavoidable, that I had, 

. comparatively, used my map much, and my Bible but little. - 
> True it is that when roaming in the Highlands, 1 had 
heights to attain, valleys to traverse, and swamps to clear, and 
therefore required all the assistance I could get from my map ; 
but are there not enougii of these things in life fo drive a man 
to his Bible ? What earthly height is to be compared with tiie 
heaven that through mercy W'e hope to attain ? What valleys 
are like ^ose of humiliation and* the ^adow of death ? and 
what swaimps can be set against those of ^i^nmtation and sin ? 
j; Why, we have not only need to consult oui* Bfbles, but to study 
them, to pray over theiA, and to weep over them, tiirough 
every of our pilgrimage. .Had I used my Bible, during 
the years it had been in my possdteion, with half th^,.cqergy 
and perseverance manifested by using my map, 1 must 

have been a wiser, and, 1 thffck, a nfuch better man. 

■*' Bui now to the question that I wish to propose-*. Is there a 
b<x)k in t|Le wodd that you read more tlian your Bible ? There 
are many good^ooks, but none so. good as God’s holy word ; 
n>any glorious aspirations of men, but none so glorious as the 
inspiratipn of the Holy Spirit. Let my question be fairly 
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answered* Ware I sfieakittg' to sj^ertsmeH, I imiM aay, try 
your betting-boolcs ; but as sportteen do not usually trouble 
themselves mu(^ about Hie we wiH pass Hiaod by* 

Merchants, try your bank-books. Tradesma^^ youtf day-books 
and youR ledgera^Christimw, youjr Leightons, and your Scotts ; 
your Fletchers md your Flayels ; ^our Bunyans and your 
Baxters. * If any One of * these is read more than the holy word 
of God, it is a reproach to its posse|Bor. The rule with all 
who would have their names written in the book of life, 
should be as unalterable as the mandate of the Mede and the 
Persian ; that among bookp the Bible should be the alpha and 
the omega, the first and the last. ' ' " 

How graciously has our heavenly Father mingled the bitter 
with the sweet in his dealings with mankind ; and how indul- 
gently has he stayed “his rough wind in the day of the east 
wind!” “There is no desert in the continent of A^ca in 
which there is not, here and there, a green and beautiful oasis. 
There is no rocky precipice among the Alps or Apennines, in 
the clefts of which there is not some sweet violet, or bJoSibm, 
which the frost has not nipped, and the storm has not b&sted/* 
As I looked over my old map, I was reminded of my mercies. 
If here I was taken ill, again I was permitted to recover my 
health; if, thespe, I. was exhausted ih^mbing the precipitous 
steep, in a little time I stood on the rUoubtain top with exul- 
tation ; and if, yonder, 1 was benighted in the bog, soon after- 
wards I was kneeling on the solid ground, praising God fot 
my deliverance. My old map told, me I had not sufficiently 
reflected on these things, and that I had not half enough mag- 
nified the name of the Lord. 

But when I looked at my^Bible, I had the same lesson set 
before me in a still stronger point of view. The map Ibid me 
only of a month of mercies ; but my Bible told me, Aat good- 
ness and mercy had followed me all the day^ of my 

My old map brings to my reipembrance the Highland 
gatherings on the hill side, on the' day of the sabbaffi^ when 
the eloquent and white-headed preacher poured om/: vehe- 
mently^ the truths of the^ gospel in a language that I knew 
not. I'here sat the assefilbled tip'ong, wMle the glovJ^ing sun 
was climbing Hie heavens ; and there they sat, too, when the 
orb of day^as descending to the west — ^patient, attentive, 
absorbed, and excited. Oh, how I longed to u|j|lerstaiid Gaelic, 
and to mingle in their devotions. 

But when I turn to my Bible, T have a hiin^ed remindings 
rf devotional gatherings in the marked texts that have been 




taken by men of God— Biddulph, Legh Bicimiond, Simeon 
and Scott, Bobert Bowland Hul, and Adam Clarke 
among them, in preaching from their several pulpits ; while I, 
an eager listener in some distant pew, have been exercised by 
th^ fidelity, edified by their wisdom, humbled by their arrows 
of reproof, and animated and strengthen^ by their cordial- 
like consolations. My Bible tells me of many a ministering 
servant of the Most High, and of man/ a delighted bearer, 
now, as T believe, joining in the, hallelujahs of heaven. 

Blotted and blurred, and tattered and torn as my old map 
is — ^for I am obliged to unfold and fold it ver]^ tenderly — ^it 
cannot be altogether useless, while it reminds me of Scottish 
loneliness, loveliness, and sublimity ; of Scottish toil, adven- 
tures, and gratifications;^ of Scottish simplicity, friendliness, 
and kindness : but if, in addition to all this, it should send me 
tp my jpible with a, keener appetite for its gracious contents, 
and a livelier thankfulness for my unmerited mercies, I shall 
have reason to set a value on it as long as one of its fragments 
haii^ to another. 

Irwith a kindly spirit you have accompanied me, reader, in 
my remarks, it may be that you may get good from them, by 
thinking more of the book of truth, and reading its sacred 
pages more diligently. My old map is only a sketch of the 
Highlands of Scotland ; but the Bible is a picture of creation, 
a chart of the world, and a map of the wilderness we pass 
through to the promised land, in which are laid down by the 
hands of our heavenly Father, the hills of his faithfulness, the 
rivers of his love, the fountains of his mercy, and the highway 
to heaven. 

Let us bind the Bible afresh to our hearts, remembering that 
“ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple ; the 
statutes of the Iiord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes ; the fear 
of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; the judgments of the 
I^rdaite true and righteous altogether : more to be desired 
are they than gold, ye^ than much fine gold ; sweater also 
than honey and the honeycomb. |^reover by them is thy 
servant wamei 5 and in keeping of them there is great reward/' 
Tsa. xix. 7—11. 

THE TENDEIL. 

Goon morning, Roger,” said Mr, A—, as in a stroU round 
the garden one morning, after an absence of some weeks,^ he 
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ehcountered the gatdener. I hope all is well iiith you ; 
you do not look quite as ch^rful wid happy as usual.” 

I am quite well, sir, thaiik you replied Roger, touching 
his hat, and procee^ng to give another vigorous poke at a 
weed with his h(^ ; ‘‘but I am angry with myself, sir, and 
sorry for what has happened.” 

“ Indeed I what is the matter ?” 

“ Miss Sophy, sir. She is justly angry with me.” 

“ Yes, papa, I have been a good dial vexed,” said Miss 
Sophy, appfflping from another walk. “ Just come tliis way, 
Sind I will snow you a proof of neglect which I should not 
have expected from Roger. I was anxious to train some very 
pretty creeping plants over the lower branches of the old oak 
that shelters my favourite Seat, to form a sort of flowery fence 
oh the sunny side ; and they were growing beautifully when 
we left home, but this morning when I came to look it them 
— rjust behold the condition in which I found them. The 
branch forsaken ; my plants all trailing on the ground, their 
delicate flowers mingling with every weed and bramble that 
lies in the way ; and all so spoiled that nothing can be done 
with, them now.” 

“ Poor plants,” said Mr. A — , “ you fSe in a degraded con- 
j dition, certainly.” 

“ It is most vexatious !” added his daughter. “ Roger de- 
serves to be dismissed.” 

The gardener had followed, and now gently raised one of 
the fallen tendrils. 

“ I will try what I can do to restore them, sir, if Miss Sophy 
will allow me ; but she forbids me to touch them.” 

“How has it happened, ‘Roger ?” asked his master. 

“ Well indeed, sir, I do confess that I quite forgot them. 
I have been working hard at another part of the grounds ; and 
I suppose the strqi^ winds we had some nights ago must have 
torn them down. I think I can restore some of them, if I 
may try, but to be sure, not if Miss Sophy tears theigL about 
in that way. She will break off those litue clasps that have 
got round the weeds, and then they v^ill die ” ^ 

“ Gently, gently, SopMa,” said her fkther, observing her 
pulling up and throwing down the long winding stragglers 
which had scrambled away in all directions. “ Let Roger try 
to repair, if he can, the consequences of hit negligence. . 1 
am sure he is sorry for having forgotten your orders.” 

“ I do not see what good he can do to them, papa ; there 
will be.no screen of flowers there this summed.” 
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I will d<i my hoiwever^if you will please to look 

it over. ^e. sir, bow they bawe wound round this bit of 
H weed. Now if 1 ean undasp it Without iitming it — ** 

' It will fee a work of time and patience, Roger. The 
plant seems as contfittit to tmne around a weed as round the 
stately branch you intended to support it, Sophia. You see 
it is not in its nature to sustain itself; and when the rude 
blast came that tore it from its elevation, and laid it in the 
dust, those little claspers, deprived of* what they clung round, 
most still lay hold on soniOthing, and they felt abfut, and here 
a weed, tind there a stone, and here a stick, and there a bramble, 
have presented something to attract ; so the plants have ac- 
commodated themiselves to what they found ; and, mingling 
rubbish and decay, are d^ra^ed and defiled.'. Is it nOt 
something like the case of fallen man ? He was originally 
created in purity and beauty, with a heart full of warm and 
aspiring. afFectiops which spontaneously twined round God. 
Oh, how exquisite must have be^ the congeniality with which 
Adam hailed, amidst the bowers of Eden, companionship with 
God! But the rude blast came, and the tendril forsook its 
■ lofty hold. Tempta^on assailed, and sin snapped the union 
between the Creator and his creature. Then prostrate lay the 
heart of man, susceptible and loving still, but holy and pure 
no longer. He could not restore himstelf to the elevation he 
^d lost and so his tendril aflPections groped about in darkness 
and corruption for something still to cling to, and one sin after 
another, one idol after another, presented its attractions; and 
retains them in prostration and captivity to this day, excepting 
only-” 

' “ Nay, dear father,’* cried Sophia, interrupting hibn, let 

lis leave Roger to try if he can carry out the illustration 
forther, and I will freely forgive him.” 

Thank ^pky/’ said Roger, whose honest face 

had been brightening \ip while his master spoke. “ I often 
. think, ^hat many useful, pleasant thoughts 1 owe to master 
teaching me .about the Loid God, as a husbandman. If He 
had given us up when wC fell away from himself, hope never 
would have cheered tlie neart of poor lost man again.” 

‘‘ Roger is right, indteed,” said Mr. A----, as they, walked ;on. 

‘ “1 am afraid yOu have been too hard upon him, Sophia ; he 
i is a good inan, his he^ has been disentangled from the 
weeds-.” . ^ 

. V ^ But, pap^ is he prof^ses, and t beBeve prol^seB truly, 
j to be infiuenc^ l^ the highest principle in the performatice of 
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his duty, it is the more provoking and blamable to hud him , 
negligent in our absence/’ 

“ You pay religion a high compliment, piy-deai, to expect 
perfection from its influence.” 

i do not know that I expect perfection exactly;, but do ; 
you not often say that the tree is known by its fruit ?” ; 

Certainly ; our Lord gave the rule ; but you must exer- ^ 
cise a little more discrimination, and distinguish between a 
character and ap act ; between the tenor of a life, and the 
casual much regretted omission of a duty, or commission of a 
fault. I do not think that Sophia has a bad temper, charac- 
teristically, but I cannot help observing that an ugly excres- 
cence, in the shape of a crooked humour, lias sprouted out4:his 
morning, under a slight provocation. Roger's habit of life Is 
diligent attention to duty, and a careful regard for his em- 
ployer’s interest and pleasure, this unexpected negligence is 
ail exception to his rule, it is not the fruit of the tree, but an 
excrescence, which he will prune away, and not allow to appear 
again, In fact, it is one proof of a well-regulated life, that a 
fall or a fault excites the attention and provokes the sneer and 
scoflT of an ungodly world. Do not forget to “take me ! 
with you w^hen you go to inspect Roger’s attempt at repara- 
tion.” 

Other occupations detained Sophia all day, and it was not 
until the ne^t morning that she requested her father to accom- 
pany her to the oak tree walk. There stood Roger, viewing 
with evident complacency the result of his labour. A branph 
of the majestic tree was tied down to a stake lodged in the 
ground,’ the tendrils, all green and lively, Were twined at their 
longest extremity round it, the weeds, and brambles all left 
below, and only here and there , presented any sign of the 
degradation to which the plants had recently been r^uced. 

“ Well done, Roger,” said his master j “ how have you 
managed to cles-r tliem from the consequences of their dirty 
mmble • 

“ Well, sir ; it was as you said, a work of time and patience. 

I took each separately, and disentangled it by little and little, 
and what clung to a weed, I laid carefully round tiie branch, 
which being as you see, strong and elastic, I ventured to bind 
down for a while^ so that the plants might reaeh it without 
straining them at all. Then, when I see they have once more 
grown safely round it, I shall untie the l^anch ; and Miss 
Sophy will yet have as pretty a screen of flowers as any lady’s j 
arbour can show/' - j 
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Well, Sophia, are you aa^isfied 

Yea, papa ; «quite satisfied that Roger has done his best ; 
and I am yery swry for having been so hasty, and saying 
things that must’ have wounded your ffeelings very much, 
Roger. ^My temper lost sight of its bright example, and 1 
hope you forgive me for my extravagant anger.” 

, . Bless you, niiss,”' said Roger, brushing the back of his 
roiigk hand across his eyes. *‘If you did but know, how sorry 
I am for my stupid neglect.” 

. “ But what does your remedy suggest to us? As the plant 
so fitly seemed to illustrate the condition of man, let us com- 
pare, for a moment, this beautiful and majestic tree to God, 
who took pity on his fallen, ruiued creatures. Man cannot 
restore himself to holiness and love ; but as an elastic branch 
of the stately tree can bend to meet the wants of the plant, so 
the Lord Jesus Christ, lofty in his Godhead, stoops . to the 
I nature of the fallen ones, and is laid low in the dust in his 
I manhood. He does not rend or crush those affections amidst 
their worldly weeds, but side by side, and one by one, he 
gently disengages and disentangles them, substituting in their 
stead new attractions in himself, insinuating and accommo- 
dating himself to all those little claspers until fairly and firmly 
they are .twined around him by faith, and purified to new 
hopes and joys and aspirations ; and then, rising again to liis 
original position, he bears back in eternal union to God, the 
rescued,' grateful, captivated hearts of fallen but forgiven i 
men. The eternal Spirit kindling new life, and groji^th, and 
energy within, spreads the sweet flowers and fruits of grace 
over the character, and the sweet savour of active practical 
religion perfumes the air in which the plants of such heavenly 
care are found. ^ 

‘ If a man abide not in me,’ said Jesus, ‘ he is cast forth, 
withered — gathered— burned.’ ‘ He Ibat abideth in me, and I 
in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; for without me — 
or severed from me— ye can do nothing.’ ” 

B. T. 


THE PASTOR OF MOTTLINGEN ; OR, CHRISTIAI^ 
SIMPLICITY. 

We know from infalliblei authority that the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of light,” 
and every day we ^ee instances of heavenly wisdom seeming 
folly* in the eyes of the, worldly. The conduct of pastor 
Machtdolph, of whom we are going to give one or two auec- 
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dotes, no doubt appeared to many extreme folly and absurd 
credulity, but he had no reason to regret the consequences of 
following plainly and simply what he thought right ; and even 
that willingness to take every man at his word, which cost him 
his life, he thought no subject of regret ; and as it was th6 
means of bringing about the conversion of a human soul, it 
must have caused joy in heaven where there is joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, 

Machtdolph was parish minister at Mottlingen, in Wurtem- 
berg, a country which though it was disgraced by the conduct of 
its inhabitants in the earlier period of the Reformation, became 
afterwards remarkable for purity of morals and simplicity of 
manners. He was a man of learning and ability, but he was 
particularly blind to human falseness ; nor did he feel it his 
duty to exercise his ingenuity in discovering evil motives in 
any man until they were too apparent to be mistaken, 

A scoffer at religion, and at the mode of life which often 
marks the difference between the people of God and the people 
of the world, wishing to amuse himself, wrote an anonymous 
letter to the good pastor, saying, that as a friend he wished to 
point out such and such things in his conduct that would be 
better altered. Machtdolph,* never doubting that the writer 
meant in a friendly spirit what he said and wrote, wished to 
thank him ; but as the letter had no signature, he could think 
of no better means of doing set than from the pulpit. 'J'he 
follo\^ ing Sunday he took for his text, ‘‘ Let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and to good works, and before 
he quitted the pulpit spoke of the letter, and said that, as pro- 
bably the writer was amongst the congregation, he hoped he 
would call upon him and receive in person his thanks for his 
kind Intentions, and listen to some explanation that would 
show him he was mistaken in some matters which he had alluded 
to. Surely in this case the spirit that “ hopeth all things, be- 
lieveth all thpgs,” sp$ired the simple-minded pastor all the 
vexation and irritation which a worldly spirit, impatient of 
reproof, would have subjected him to. Such feelings were pro- 
bably the portion of the author of the letter, when he found 
his aim defeated and his satire harmless. He did not venture 
to show himself. Were |:his spirit more cultivated, Christians 
would be less vulnerable to the shafts of ridicule, and would 
be saved many a trial ; for ridicule is very trying, especially 
to young Christians. 

At the time when the armies of revolutionary France crossed 
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the Ehiue, Maehtdolph, then an old man, felt much grieved 
at the suiermgs and wants of the Bhinelanders. He had 
meetings for special prayer on their account, tltat they might | 
be delivered frw the calamities of war ; or that, if it were the | 
Lord’s will that*war should continue and spread into Wiirtem- 
berg, all might be taught by his Spirit ‘how to act in such dis- 
astrous circupiistances, and that he would make tlieir earthly 
calamities issue in their eternal good. * j 

The French troops soon appeared in the very village w^here 
he lived. A party of soldiers entered the parsonage to seize 
what they could on their hasty march. The good ol I man 
threw open all his chests and .closets, saying, “ I suppose, gen- 
tlemen, all belongs to you, take what you like.” Many 
amongst them were so adected by the old man’s manner and 
appearance that they refused to deprive him of anything. 
But all were not so scrupulous, and the parsonage was soon 
plundered. The pastor seemed no more disturbed about if, 
than a shopkeeper would do, if he saw his stores empty, from 
having profitably sold all his goods. 

He stood at the door of the house for some time afrer tlie 
soldiers were out of sight, when an officer, followed by several 
attendants, rode up and asked whether he could let liiin have 
some linen, having heard that linen was cheap and good in that 
part of the country, and’that much would be required on their 
long march. I am sorry,” said the pastor, that I have | 
nothing more in the house, the men who were here just now 
have carried off everything. I have, however, some linen at 
my daughter’s^ the schoolmaster’s wife, where it is gone to be 
washed ; if you can wait until that is dry it is at your service.” 
The officer rode on, intending to leave the village, but he took 
a wrong road, which instead of taking him through the village 
brought him back to the 'parsonage. 

Ill the meanwhile Maehtdolph’ s conscience smote him for 
not having told the whole truth, for he had 8|ill two silver 
spoons left, and he was considering bow to overtake the officer 
and tell him so, when he saw him ride up again. He offered 
him the spoons, telling him why he did so. There was some- 
thing ill his manner that spoke even more than his .words, and 
the officer not only refused tiie spoons, but even made an 
apology for the conduct of the soldiers, hoping the respectable 
old pastor would pardon their doing what the necessities of 
war drove them to. In the evening the pastor was surprised 
to .see everything that had been taken away in the morning 
brought back to the parsonage. Tiie officer who had been so. 
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touched by the words and manner of Maciitdolph had made 
many inquiries about him, and heard that with all his apparent 
simplicity and unworldliness, he had been for years the bene- 
factor of the village, and the active and tainted promoter of 
ev^ enterprise for the good of the people. He was com- 
mander of the detachment which had {dundered the parsonage, 
and feeling that even the necessities of war were not a sufB- 
cient excuse for the act, he insisted qn his men restoring all 
that they had taken. Here again the godly simplicity of a 
child of light delivered him where worldly wisdom would have! 
failed. His conduct was no doubt an answer to the prayers he. 
had offered for guidance in case the enemy should enter his 
native land. Even worldly wisdom says, Honesty is the best 
policy.” Few worldly people, however, are truly and con- 
scientiously honest. They do not all steal, and many have a 
high sense of honour, and would scorn to do anything they 
condemn as dishonourable ; but they have not that deep-seated 
principle of honesty which casts aside all affectation and dis- 
simulation, and acts honestly and openly in the sight of God. 

The great love and kindness of Machtdolph for his fellow- 
men led to the illness of which he died. One day as* he was 
returning from a neighbouring town where he had been on 
parish business, an idle fellow who had lately come to M5tt- 
iingeii perceived him at a little distance. This man was sitting 
at the door of a way-side inn, with his hand-cart full of iron 
wares beside him. He had been drinking to refresh himself 
from the fatigue of pushing alcmg this heavily laden barrow, 

• and descrying the pastor approaching, he bett^ with ^com- 
panion within the house that he would get the old man to push 
his cart up the hill.. He went out quickly, so as to be some 
way from the house before pastor Machtdolph overtook him ; 
he then threw himself on the ground writhing as if in agony, 
. and groaning as though he could scarcely refrain from crying 
out with pain. The good old man stopped and asked what was 
the matter. The young fellow answered that he was suffering 
dreadfully, and did not know how he could ever push his cart 
. up the hill, yet he must do so ; the iron wares must be delivered 
that day. The kind old pastor offered to try what he could do. 
He seis^ed hold of the handles of the cart, and pushed with all 
his might until he got it up to the top of the hill ; but the 
day was warm and he was over-heated, and this, joined to the 
great, fatigue he underwent, brought on a fever, and his end 
soon approached. 
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He heard that the young man who had so played upon his 
feelings of benevolence had called to inquire for him, and gone 
away in tears on hearing that there was no hope of his recovery. 
The dying past^ desired the young man to be brought to his 
bed-side if he c£ed again, which he did in the course of that 
day* On seeing him Machtdolph tried to comfort him, assuring 
him that the fever was the means his gracipus Master used to 
take him to everlasting happiness, and told him therefore not 
to fret about it, but to turji to the Lord and to pray for sub- 
mission to -his. will, and that assuredly lie would be heard ; and 
that he hoped to meet him in the presence of the Saviour re- 
conciled through him and rejoicing that even the silly jest he 
had practised had been made to work for the good of them 
both. 

The pastor was soon “ taken from the evil to come but it 
was long ere the young man found peace in his conscience. For 
months, if any one tried to comfort him, he would shake his 
head mournfully and say, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of my brethren, ye did it unto me.” But at length the Spirit 
of God taught him to take comfort from the promise of for- • 
giveness to the penitent, and believing. “ Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they siiall be as wool.” But while he felt that he 
was forgiven of God for the sake of Christ, he never could 
forgive himself. 

Pastor Machtdolph is not here given as a model for exact 
imitation, imder all circumstances, in every country, and in 
every state of society ; but when we hear of such good results 
from perfect simplicity and guilelessness, we may ask ourselves 
whether such a state of mind is not preferable to the cold sel- 
fishness, seeking only its own convenience, of which we see so 
much in the world ; and however men may judge of guileless 
simplicity, it has the approbation of the I^rd Jesus Christ, ♦ 
who said in praise of Nathaniel, that in him was no guile : 
and. he was one of the first to acknowledge Christ when the ' 
wise and learned were rejecting him. There is in Scrip- 
ture no blessing pronounce on worldly wisdom, while there 
are many on lowliness and meekness ; and God often chooses 
the weak things of the world to confound the things ‘that are 
mighty. 


E. M. r. 
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THORNS AND THISTL® OF THE HUMAN MIND, 
OBS'l^INACY. 

It was a bright frosty morning, and Mr. |nd Mrs. Hatton 
still lingered at the breakfast-table, looking over the news- 
papers, and occasionally conversing. Their son Alfred and 
his cousin Henry were busy near a window, preparing their 
skates for an excursion on the ice. 

‘‘ It is true,” said Mr. Hatton, referring to some observation 
which his lady had made ; “ it is quite true, that without deci- 
sion of character there can be no heroism.” 

At the word heroism Alfred flung his skate to the ground, 
started up, and, going to where his parents were, said, “ So, 
papa, you think it is decision of character that makes a hero ?” 

Not altogether, Alfred,” replied his father. I only 
meant that it is one of the necessary ingredients.” 

“ Well then, please, papa, to tell me what you mean by 
decision of character ? I should like to know exactly, since 
the attainment of it is necessary towards being a. hero.” 

Mr. Hatton smiled, saying, ‘‘It is not always easy to be 
ready with an exact definition, my son : but perhaps it will 
explain my meaning to say, that the quality I referred to is, 
quickness in perceiving the best course of action, and determi- 
nation in pursuing it. However, Alfred, it is firobable that 
we do not think just alike on the subject of heroes. What is 
your idea of one ?” 

“ Oh, papa, there can be but one opinion on that point/’ he 
replied, with animation. “ I mean, by a hero, such men as 
Alexander and Napoleon, and others,, whom we read of, whose 
deeds will be admired as long as this world lasts.” 

“ But not longer, Alfred. Not in that day when ‘ every 
man’s work shall be made manifest, — because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work. of 
what sort it is,’ 1 Cor* iii. 13. 

“ I should be inclined to restrict the term hero to those who. 
'use the superior powers with which they are endowed, to the 
glory of the Giver, and the good of their fellow creatures ; so 
you see, Alfred, there may be more than une opinion on the 
subject. We can discuss it on another occasion, but at pre-* 
sent there is not time, as I see the ^oung friends who are to 
imcompany you and Henry on the skating excursion, coming 
across the lawn, I will now only remark that decision of 
character is very desirable even in those who cannot aspire to 
heroism; but I would also remind ydu pf what we have so 
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often spoken of before, namely, that the best passions and 
qualities with which ma» was originally gifted are, by reason 
of siti, perverted ; and are like the thorns on plants, which, if 
rightly cultivated, would have been branches bringing forth 
flowers and fruits Consequently, decision of character is not 
without its abortive representation in the human mind.” 

And I,” said Alfred’s mother, when she saw him and 
Henry setting out to meet their young companions, “ 1 would 
remind you, iny dear boys, that — 

“ O’er the ice as o’er pleasure you lightly should glide ; 

Both have gulfs which their flattering surfaces hide.” 

Should you not like to be a hero said Alfred to his 
cousin, as, with their skates in their hands, they crossed the. 
lawn together. 

I am not sure of that until 1 know more of your father’s 
opinion on the subject,” was Henry’s reply. 

Not sure ! Well, Henry, there is no decision of character 
in that answer; so you want one necessary qualification.” 

I hope not, Alfred ; but 1 have been thinking of what 
uncle said, of the perversion of the quality ; and should like 
to avoid it.” 

Oh I don’t fear,” Alfred answered, laughing. “ If the 
germ of this fine quality be not naturally implanted in your 
mind, there can be no danger of its springing up into what 
papa calls thorns.” 

They now were joined by their play-fellows, and forming a 
merry party proceeded to the park, in which was a small lake, 
or rather pond, the water of which was shallow, and now com- 
pletely frozen over. Here, Mr. Hatton had told them, they 
might amuse themselves without any danger. 

The skates were sOon adjusted, and the boys glided up and 
down, and across the glassy surface, with much glee. Alfred, 
whose head was full of being a hero, had determined to display 
superior intrepidity on this occasion; but there being no 
danger to apprehend, his companions were all as fearless as 
himself; and he glid^ and fell, was laughed at, and got up 
again, without attaining the least notoriety. At last he said, 

This place is too small for any amusement. Let us go to 
the canal; it is not half a mile distant; and is quite frozen, 
T^re we ca:n run races oa the ice, and see who can proceed 
longest in straight line.” 

This proposal met with approbation ; but Henry interposed, 
saying, Alfred, it was here that my uncle desired us to skate; 
he did nbt mention the canal.” 
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And therefore he did not prohibit our going tbere>^^ Al- 
fred replied. Papa thinks iis quite bid enough to Judge fer 
ourselves cm such occasions, and likes us do so ; he thinks it 
gives decision of character.” 

Henry was not perfectly convinced by this^ reasoning ; but 
he went to the canal with the rest of the party. 

“ See,” cried Alfred, the surface is all frozen ovlr, and in 
excdlent order for us to skate on.”* 

But we do not know to what depth it is frozen said 
Henry. And the water of the canal is deeper, and has more 
motion than that of the pond, which should be considered.” 

Considered ! Oh,. I hate considering. Nothing like what 
papa calls ‘ quickness in perceiving the best course of action, 
and determination in pursuing it I Henry, you are too fond of 
calculating consequences : but let all who are fonder of acting 
follow me.” 

Just as Alfred and his young associates were about tp em< 
bark on the canal, a countryman came up and said, Young 
gentlemen, you had better not skate here ; the ice is thin, par- 
ticularly at the other side, and the water is deep.” 

In consequence of this admonition most of the boys drew 
back ; but Alfred was not of the number. No ; this was, he 
thought, a ft opportunity to 'act the hero. “ What nonsense 4” 
said he, to those who hesitated. ** Surely we are as good 
judges of the thickness of the ice as this man.” 

Not quite, sir,” the man replied, -‘‘for I know some was 
taken up at the other side yesterday, for the ice-house ; and 
it has Dot had time to grow thick since then.” 

But Alfred thought his character for tlie heroic quality of 
decision was at stake ; and his only answer was, Let whoever 
is not a coward follow me, even to this dangerous other side.” 

Away he glided ; and after making a of eight, and a j 

few other fantastic shapes on the ice, with impunity, w^ent off 
towards <he dangerous other side, notwithstanding anoUier 
warning from the peasant, 

^ Cousin Henry, 1 did not think you were a coward,” he 
shouted as he got near the opposite bank ; but, jiist then, a 
cmcklitig noise was heard — the ice had broken, and they saw 
poor Alfred go down. 

The boys were terrified, they shiidced, and ran about in all 
directions; but nobody seemed to know what to do, except 
Henry, who, with surprising fsalmness, wd aibw words to 
countryman, and immediately stepping on die ice, went to his 
cousin’s assistance. Widi much difficulty he succeeded in 
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getting 60 Alfzed as to catch the collar of his coat ; and, 
iiotidthstaiidiiig his own precarious footing, to keep him up 
until the countryman, who had, at fiill speed, crossed on a 
wooden brid^ at some little distance, was able to drag him to 
the bank. Sy the same fnendly assistance he was taken home, 
stupified by cold and fright. The shock which his father and 
mother rdbeived on seeing him in this state was great; however, 
no serious consequences ensued ; and when he had been placed 
in a warm bed, and they saw him fall into a profound sleep, their 
hearts were lifted up in thankAilness to that gracious Being 
who had preserved their dear child in the hour of danger. 

When, on the following morning, Alfred awoke, he was 
perfectly well. His &,ther, mother, and cousin were soon 
assembled in his room. “ I have acted very foolishly, and 
caused you all a great deal of uneasiness,’* he began; but 
Mr. Hatton interrupted him, saying, You have, indeed, my 
dear boy. I have gathered all the particulars from Henry : 
and, if I do not mistake, in trying to exhibit decision of cha- 
racter, you have Mien iiito what, according to our theory, I 
would call its distorted repr^entative— the dangerous, and, 
I must add, despicable vice of obstinacy. Is it not so ?” 

“ I believe it is,” said Alfred, looking much ashamed. 

Well^ my son, the adventure of yesterday will impress 
Upon your mind the difference between decision and obstinacy 
more forcibly than any dissertation on the subject could do. 
It was well illustrated in yours and in Henry’s conduct on 
the occasion. Instead of foolishly rejecting all evidence 
against what it might have been pleasant to do, he at once 
perceived what was the best coiute of action, and acted accord- 
ingly ; not only by staying off the ice, but by going on it 
afterwards, even at some risk of his own life, to save yours,” 

“ Dear, kind cousin 1 ” cried Alfred ; ‘‘ how good you were ; 
how courageous ; and how little I deserved it !” 

These words were followed by an afiectionate embrace ; and 
Mr. Hatton said, /^ For the present, my son, we must keep you 
quiet, and not discuss the subject of true heroism, or any other 
that is exciting* I will only add a sincere wish that we may, 
every one of us, remember when we desire to cultivate any 
mord excellence, how impossible it is to do so in our own 
strength. The natuM mind, defiled by sin, can of itself pro- 
duce nothing of real worth in the sight of God — ^nothing but 
thorns and thistles. But He who gave his Son to die for us, 
u ever ready to give us also ^ grace to help in time of need,’ 
and thus to make the desert soul even a$ a watered garden. 
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When God is ‘as the dc}w unto Israel : he shall grow ip the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon, , His bran^es shall 
spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive ti^ee;’ — ^then may 
he say, ‘ From me is thy fruit found,* Hos. xiv, 8 — 8.*' 

E. F. G. 

WHICH IS THE WAY? 

It is now more than twenty years ago since the following 
occurrence took place : — 

A young man of good cjonnexions and property, who had 
spent his youth much in the manner in which the butterfly 
passes its brief existence in the summer sunshine and amidst 
the dowers, had been brought to consider that great question 
to which no answer can ever be given — “ What is a man pro- 
fited, if he shall gam the whole world, and lose his own soul 
The consideration of this question, by God^s grace, brought 
him as a penitent believer to the cross of Christ, and led him 
to a new life ; he lived thenceforth not unto himself, nor for a 
world, the fashion of which passeth away, but unto God, and 
he presented his life a sacrifice unto Him who had redeemed 
him by his blood. He took every means which presented 
itself of leading others to the knowledge and love of God and 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, striving to fulfil his own vocat|pn 
and ministry in the church of God* 

One evening as he was slowly riding along a retired country 
road he heard the sound of wheels behind him, and presently a 
traveller in a gig drove up, drew in his horse, and asked if he 
could tell him which was the way to a country town at some 
little distance. The road hajpipened to be rather intricate from 
the point at which they then were ; but about two miles off it 
became plain, and sign-posts afterwards indicated it clearly. 
The young man, therefore, having explained the intricacy of 
the route to the traveller, said as he himself was merely riding 
for exercise, he would willingly accompany him so far on his 
road. The kindness of the otfer and of the manner with which it 
was made pleased the young stranger, who, ds they rode along, 
informed him that he was a commercial traveller, and liaving 
some business Vhich must be transacted the next morning at 
the neighbouring town, he had been uneasy when he found 
himself embarrassed as to the way to it; The young man 
turning to him, with a smile and look of benevolence and can- 
dour, turned this remark to a good account, and spoke to his 
new acquaintance of “ the way” that leadeth unto life ever- 
lasting« Comparing our state in this life to that of persons 
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idfat^ous of reaching a certain destination, but uncertain of the 
way to it, he alluded to the folly of people saying that, if 
every one went his own way, all Would meet at the same place 
at last ; that all ways were alike, and that it was bigotry to 
suppose that we alone had found the right one, simply because 
we liad looked at the sign-post which others were too proud, 
or too much engaged in looking about them, to read. As he * 
found his companion quite ignorant of the religion of the 
gospel, he spoke to him of the two roads mentioned in the 
Bible as leading to our eternal destination : “ the broad road*' 
that leads to destruction, and the narrow road” that leads to 
life. He told him that both these roads were clearly pointed 
out, and tiiat the word of God was the sign-post -which indi- 
cated tliem so distinctly, that none who looked with a real 
desire to see could mistake, and which showed their charac- 
teristics so plainly, that all who were walking in either might 
tell whether they were in the broad or narrow road. 

He found that his companion, although he had a road-book 
and a travelling-map,, and often read them, had never been in 
the habit of referring to the sign-post he alluded to. And 
then he spoke to him of Jesus Christ, who is the way” by 
which men enter the narrow road to life, and the means by liis 
Sprit whereby tliey walk therein, and the end whereunto* they 
finally attain. He told him that the characteristics of the two 
sets of travellers to eternity, those who walked in the broad 
road, and those in the narrow road, were inscribed on the sign- 
post ijie spoke of ; and to make his meaning clear, he drew 
from Ids pocket a small Bible, atuJ read from Gal. v. 19 — 25, 
the following passages, saying, first description, or that 

of the works of the flesh, indicafS the broad-road travellers ; 
the latter, or that of the works of the Spirit, the narrow-road 
travellers. Now the Works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these: Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation; wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkexmess, revellings, 
and «uch like : of the which I tell you before, as I have ako 
told you in time past, that they wliidi do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of this Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekne^, temperance : against such there b no law. And they 
that are Chrbt’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lustsi If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.*’ 

The young man then dwelt on the known truth, that here 
we have no hiding dty, and on the equally admitted fact, tliat 
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almost kll perspm, high and low, rich and poor, profess to seek 
one to come ; but with how much indeci^n and uncertainty I 
content neither to know the way, nor to see that they are 
walking in that which leadeth iinto life ; but that our abiding 
city is in eternity, and that after this life nothing irill ever 
rectify a mistake if the way be missed. 

The young man and the traveller parted at the cross roads : 
the sign-post was there, and pointing to it the former said to 
the latter with a smile, Farewell, remember the sign-post I 
have spoken^o you of. Look at the Bible to know if you are 
in the right way for a happy eternity ; and if ever in your future 
travels you should ask ‘ Which is the way?’ remember that a 
stranger told* you to seek the way that l^deth unto life.*’ 

. Years passed on, and the two had never met : they had ap- 
parently forgotten each other. The young man had become a 
minister oFClirist, and going once an some mission to a country 
town distant from his own rural charge, he was received by 
the rector of the |)arifeh. While they were together his curate 
came in, and at once stood still at the door, gazing at the 
visitor, who looked at him as on one he had not seen before. 
Suddenly the curate darted forward; and stretching out his hand 
cried with some emotion, and with a sparkling countenance “ I 
cannot, surely, be mistaken ; you are the man who told me ‘the 
way.’ ” The circumstance had quite passed from the visitor’s 
mind. Witli gratitude and joy he heard that the way he had 
pointed out to a strange traveller bad been found by him, and 
that the knowledge he had gaiSed ' fix)m his researches after 
that evening’s journey, had ij^nally been the means pf bringing 
a soul to Christ, ‘and addi^ a faithful and zealous minister 
to the church, of Grod. s. b. 


THE WOELD. 

** Love not the world, neither ‘the things that ate in the world. If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not in fiini,” 1 John ii. 15. 

Wif AT is the world against which we are here warned ? Mfiny 
will answer, “ riches, possessions, pomp, splendour, these things 
constitute the world,” and our own hearts may be ready at 
once to echo the statement ; and seeing that many possess none 
of tliese things, we come to the conclusion that we are ^ fio 
danger, arid stand in no need of the warning which is in reality 
addressed to every one of the fallen race of man. 

Now let us search this subject more carefully, aud that we 
may arrive at the truth, let us turn to tjie Scriptur^ of truth, 
where the characters of men are presented Jo us, divested of 
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following koowieclge as m oiid, not as 4 nmns, and there* 
fore it is^*^ the wtM*ld” to hqn. To glorify God is not the 
great object of his and wluie he is ever kaming, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth/’ he is still 
in ignorance of the first elem^tary principle, that in Ciirist 
Jesus ^e hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

Look at that widowed mother, binding up her broken heart, 
not with the healing leaves gathered from the tree of life, but 
with the broken re^ of an earthly affection. Around that 
one child whom God iias in mercy left to be unto her as the 
gourd was to Jonah, ‘‘a shadow over her head,” she is concen- 
trating all the best energies of her heart, all the warmest 
affections of her nature. She has received the gift, and over- 
looked the Giver, and while she believes that she has given 
her heart to God, and that the world has become to her a 
desolate wilderness, she has yet to learn to set her affection 
on things above, not on things on tiie earth.” 

Look at that son of labour, toiling night and day to obtain 
for himself and his family their daily bread. “ He rises up 
early, and sits«up late.” And so life is passing away from him, 
yea, grey hairs are here and there upon him, yet he knowetb 
it not He thinks the world ” has no hold upon him, for 
of its smiling gifts he has received not any, and yet all his 
thoughts, and words, and deeds are bounded by its narrow 
limits. He has overlooked the precept, Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness.” In his daily anxious 
care for preserving the life of the body, he has forgotten tlie 
great olyect for which that life was given, and which alone 
inve^ a with all its dignity a,nd importance. Eternity de- 
pends upon this fleeting span of time, and never until this one 
great thought lays real hold upon the. mind, will the ^rish- 
able things around us fall back into their real and right posi- 
tion. Jiove not the world, neither tlie things which are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him.” c. a. 


‘‘ A ^CHEERFUL GIVER.” 

The following interesting incident which lately occurred to a 
gentleman while he was solidtkig subscriptions for the build- 
ing of a chui^ch in the north of England deserves to be made 
known, as affording^ exampie of self-denying bene^oleiicO, 
iMIfdesarviiig of jdltatio%and which cannot fail to say to 
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tJse he^ of 0¥ery pkms 3!o^r, Go and do tiiou likewise.’' 

He says .* — “ 

1 was at — — , collecting for tihe buildihg, wlieh I called 
on a clergyman. During oiit^ conversation he recommended 
me to make a point of calling upon Mary B— ; and on my 
inquiring who Mary B — Was, he replied, ‘ She is the cook in 

the fttuiily of Mr. I observ^ that it appeared to me 

to be ridiculous to call upon a person, in such a situation in 
life, for such an object. My friend, however, replied, ‘ Do 
call, and make tise of my name, and tell her I sent you.' 

In consequence of this recommencfatioii, I call^, When I 
saw Mary B — , and briefly explained to her the object of my 
errand, to which she listened with patient attention. And 
what was the response ? Not any of those which I had been so 
much accustomed to hear. Not, ‘ There are so many of such 
calls !’ Not, ‘ We are building a church (or a school) in this 
place or, that ‘ Charity begins at home ;' or, that ‘ There , 
is no need of so many churches .or, that ‘ I have so many ^ 
poor relations.' No, Mary B — 's truly Christian heart wottlq j 
not allow her to resort to any such common-place excuses. 
Her simple reply was, ‘Your object, sir, I am sure, is a very 
good one ; and as I love to do good, I will see what I can do 
for you.' She then left the room,^ and went up-stairs. 

“ During the time that she was absent, I employed myself in 
speculating as to the probable amount of her donation, whether 
it would be 2s, 6d,, or possibly, at the ino^t 5^. But what was 
my astonishment, what were my feelings, when this humble 
disciple of the Lord JeSus, although ranking ^nly whh ‘ the 
poor of this world' but truly • rich in faith,' on 'her%econd 
appearance, presented me with a 51, note ! 

“ As soon as I could recover from my surprise, I observed to 
her, ‘Surely, you do not intend’the whole of this for meP' 
To which she meekly replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, sir, I do. 1 love to 
do good. The Lord has greatly blessed me ; and I am sure 
yours is a good object, and you are quite welcome to it,* I 
could only express my gratitude to her, and bless God ‘ for 
the exceeding grace' which was bestowed upon her. 

“ I was shortly afterwards informed, that there was nothing 
extraordinary in this act of liberality on the part of Mary B : 
for that she had lately given a similar sum to the Church 
Missionary Society ; and was in the habit of giving not* less 
than a sovereign at the public eolledtioos at the church ; and 
was also most munifleent in pdvatejloBatfons to the poor, 

^ It may vtstf probaWy bedashed, ‘ Imw could Maty, in her ; 


ihii]|ible capacity of a obtain tbe means of doing all 

th£^ truly nobll acts of Chri^^iaii beievolence?” Not, cer- 
tainly, fh>fti her wages alone — that would have been quite 
impossible; but I found, on inquiry, that her former master, 
as an acknowledgment for her long and faithful services, had 
left her,* by his will, a house which let for 35/. a-year, and 
also a legacy of 500/. in money, which, supposing it to produce 
five per cent., would make the amount of her annual income 60/. 

Should any one be disposed to remark, ‘Oh ! Mary B — was 
independent, and could therefore well afford to act in this 
liberal manner,’ may. it not be justly replied, ‘ Where could 
another Mary B — be found who would be equally ready thus* 
cheerfully to give, to a stranger, for an object nearly three 
hundred miles distant, and that object the erection of a church, 
one-twelfth part of her income, besides contributing 
liberally to the numerous other appeals to her benev olcuce as 
above stated ?’ Doubtless, jthis humble, self-denying Christian 
was influenced by the san>e spirit which actuated the churches 
of Macedonia, who responded to the call made on ‘their 
liberality,' not only ‘to their power,' but ‘beyond their 
power,’ 2 Cor. viii. 8, 5. ‘ And tliis they did* {writes the 

apostle) ‘ not as we hoped ; but first gave their own selves to 
the Lord, and unto us by the will of God.* And shall not 
her pivine Master, who ‘is not unrightepus to forget the 
work and labour of love,* which this his faithful servant 
hath ‘showed toward his name,’ Heb. vi. 10, greet her, at 
tlie great day of his appearing, with those gracious words of 
commendation, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of tliy Lord?’ 
Matt. XXV. 23. Would that the Lord of the harvest would be 
graciou&ly pleased to raise* up many more such ‘cheerful 
givers’ as Mary B — amongst us in this our ‘ time of need 
seeing that ‘ the fields are white already unto harvest,* both at 
home and abroad, and that there are only wanting the needful 
funds to enable us to ‘send forth labourers* to ‘gather in^ 
and house the precious grain, Luke x. 2,** a. a. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN EARNEST, 

Will you listen, my dear friend, t(> a words from a 
l^low-labourer in your important work ? 

The souls of children are committed to Hsmr care. The 
glory of God, througl their salvation, should our constant 
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aim. It is not amnif^h to tlie cMldinn vteA Vf to 
hear their lessonsy atm go throogh the biii^las of the achooL 
Regular aitendan^^, p^edt repetition, outvaid obediem^ ohd 
attention^ ttele are not enough— the questions before us are. 
What are our children in the sight of Qod? and what ale 
we doing to lead them to Christ?^ 

Bring yOur class before yoiir mind. Think of your children 
one by one, and ask how many you could hope to meet in 
heaven, if they were now called into eternity ! Has any one 
felt the burden" of his sins, and believed in Jesus Christ for 
ealvation ? Do you hope that any one is bom again j ‘‘ renewed 
in the spirit of his mind,** proving by daily conduct that he is 
a child of God ? Oh I rest not till you have that hope regard- 
ing al]J| It is not the will of God that any should perish. 
The sa^tion of every child in your class is not too much to 
hope, too bauch to ask. Say, will you be satisfied with less ? 
Which can you bear to think of as a child of Satan, '^uuder the 
curse of God ; refusing a Saviouris mercy ; deaf to His calls 
of love ? Which could you bear to see another day turning 
away uii^er the sound, Depart?** 

Let uS awake to our responsibility, and ask ourselves, have 
we faithfully performed our duty to our children, or to God ? 
Have we felt the priceless worth of the immortal soul?. Do 
we believe that, Iiowever amiable our children may appear, 
they are “ by nature the children of wrath ;** and, dying in that 
state, cannot enter the kingdom of heaven? Have we felt 
their danger, thought over it, and wept over it when alone 
with God ? In the still hour of prayer, have their names Been 
breathed before him; and through the day are they bontie 
upon our he^ts ?* Have we taken the sw^t promises of God, 
and pleaded mem on their behalf ? “ We know that if we 

ask anything according to thy will, thou hearest us ; and is it 
not thy will that these children should be saved ?** In the 
spirit of holy Jacob have we ever cried, “ Wexsannot let thee, 
go till thou hast blessed them;** until the Spirit be ploured 
upon them from on high, till one shall say, I am the Lord’s ; 
and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob ?** llave 
we knelt before our Saviour, and one by one brought pur 
little ones to him? >‘Did*st thou not say of old, ‘Suffer 
the little children to copie unto me,’ and wilt thou turn these 
away ?” If this spirit of believing, fervent priiyer were ours, 
would it not prevml? Surely the ear of God, would heark^ 
to us, the arm of the Lord would be stretch^ forth to save ; 
our children would be made willing in ihe day of his power J 
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1 ^!^ C(m?€8Ni» -wocdd numerous and 

morning} ii^sSecting, as those 
dew^lfops the of the natdial ma^ the brightness of 

the Sim offighteouffness^ to their Sedeemer’s praise*, 

^ Theii} as to our instruetions. De we believe that Christ, 
by shedding his blood, has opened a way wheraby oui* children 
may be sat^ ; and that, sinfiil as they are, they are welcome 
to ^his Saviour, yea, commanded to go to Mm, to believe and 
live? With affection and earnestness have we pressed home 
this truth upon their h^ts? Do they see by our voice and 
manner that we feel what we say ? Do we urge them tp flee 
from the wrath to come,” as we would entreat them to escape 
for their lives from their house in flames ? 

Have we expected their conversion, or would it notJl^tually 
have surprised us to see the swelling tear, and hear tiwmquiry, 
“ What must I do to be saved?” escape from thd, burden^ 
heart ? Is our, peat aim tc bring the t^th of God«€ully and 
cl^rly before raem, and to tMs end do we consdtt^iously 
and diligently employ the fleeting, preclohs hours (^|pbath> 
time ? Do woj in the week, think and pray over iHp^sons, 
so that we may have a store of truth, which we oulHves un- 
derstand and feel, to bring before our^lasses f Do we endea- 
vour, from the passing events of daify life, to gather simple 
illustrations pf Scripture truth; and preseni that truth in the 
shortest, easiest words that \ve can And? Do we herein feel 
our entire dependence on “the Spirit of grace,” remembering 
that the seed will never grow wifliout the rain of heaven ? 

. WMit do we knom of the children individually ? Have we 
sought by gentleness— gentleness even in reproof— to win 
their confidence and love ? Have we ever taken them alone, 
prayed wltji them^ and tenderly inquired, “ Are you, or are 
you not, a child iff God ?” Do we visit them at bom^, knbw 
their fkmily circumstaiaces, at once inquire for them if absent : 
in every way lead them to regard us as th^ fi*iends ? 

These are our duties to our classes ; conscience must say 
how they have been fulfilled. 

Time rashes on, and sweeps our children from us in its 
downward course; a little while they are within our call, 
then hurried past us to the busy scenes of life, or drifted away 
iiito eternity^ Children have us^ never to return, who^, 
ungodly lives may even now be ir^ras of .our unfaithfuineg^s. 
Does it not become us to fell low in humillatibn ^fore God ? 
OppcMtuuities fe^t, how misimproved, rise up to memory and 
would * over wKdm us, but that we know that “ the blood of | 






M xabnest. 

Think dTMlxi, tMhed Bireddui^f^6£iV^ righteousness 
of the" 6a%>nr, to whom y<m pc^nt^ hii^ ; but whom you 
desphied ; riikk of hi^Aoi enterings lo 'to the lekriage supper of 
the Lamb^ tmd you yjcwiedf shut out t •I' 

If what you teadi your ohiMren ht thotru% ^bat will be- 
come of you ? J>o you t^l that not only outwardly 
^Wiolped shall to tufnecriutb hell/lbut ^^ali the'uations that 
fosigOt God?”— ^hat that bsSieveth on the 'Son hath 

everlasting life : but he that believeth not the Sou shaH not 
see life ; but the wrath of God hbid^ on hbu ?”<^that the 
Lord Jesus shisdl be revealed from hearen with hUs mighty 
angels^ in flaming &o, taking vengeance on tbem that know not 
God, and that o^y not the gospel of our Iiord Jesus Christ” 
What is all this, but passing sentence <m ymirself ? Oh, fellow- 
sinners, awake I ^ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead ; and Christ sh^l give thee light !” 

If you fed mur know there is salvation, even for 

you, in Jesus Omist Asf for the " Spirit^f^ teaching." Be- 
hold the Lamb of Gdd, whldk takefh aWay^ the sin of the world I 
Cast yourself as a guilty sinner at his mt. Trust his power 
and love. Confess your sins. Give yourself up entirely to him, 
and, being “justified by faith,” you ^all have “ peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Ciu^t.” The love of Jesus shall 
be shed into yo*ir heart, and sweetly constrain you to pbedi- 
and your one desire henceforth shat! be, “ to live not 
unto yourself, but unto Him who died for you.” Then all 
the commands of the Saviour be dear — the very joy of 
your life will be to do his will, and then from new motives, 
and with higher aim, you will seek to “feed his lambs.” 

'Tis not a cause of siuall import 
The teacher's care dtpnands ; 

But what might fill an angers heart, 

* Agd filled a Saviour’s hands. 

We watch fi>r souls, for whom the Lord 
Pid heavenly bliss forego ; 

For souls that must for ever live 
huraptoresorin woe- 

All to the great tribunal haste, 

The account io render there ; 

And shoold’it Thou strictly mark our fhults, 

Lord, where shohld we appear ? 

. Map ire thiU Jesus, whom we te&ohi 
Our own Redeemer see^ 

And watch Ihou daily o'er our souls, « 
t That wemay wateh for thee. 
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I FEAR you are not quite well this morning, my child ! I 
expected that the’retum of your brothers would have restored 
your spirits, but you seem ujjusually grave and silent.*^ 

“ I expected so too, mam^a,” replied Fanny, but — 

“ But what, Fanny ? Finish your sentence, or shall I 
finish it for you ? — but the realization of every eartlily hope is 
tinctured with disappointments.” 

“ Just so, mamma.” 

And just right, my child, that we may be led to seek 
more anxiously for the hope that maketh not ashamed. But 
how has the pleasure you anticipated in the return of tiie dear 
boys been disappointed ?” ' 

Do not you think they are changed, mamma ?” 

Yes ; grown tall, and more manly : but these are agree- 
able changes. Tell me what you mean ?” 

Fanny burst into tears. “ I mean that thoy do not love me 
as they did.” 

“ I have not perceived it, and feel sure you are mistaken,” 
her mother replied. 

“ No, mamma, I am not. It is true that when they arrived 
last night they met me with their usual affection, and seemed 

SErXEMliEll, 1853 . * * 
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to feel deeply for all the sufferings and privations occasioned 
by the fall I had during their absence, greatly regretting that 
we could no longer wmk, and ride, and visit our old haunts 
together. But Herblert said, ‘ Well, Fan^ Ij^eep up your 
spirits, we can draw y^u in your Bath-chair aBouftthe shrub- 
beries and garden while Charles added, ‘ And we can read 
and play duets together as well as ever. I have brought you 
new books and music.* I was sure some of these pleasant 
plans would be realized thia morning, but in answer to my 
proposal to that effect, they said, looking embarrassed, that 
they could not be with me to day ; and the moment breakfast 
was over, off they went without even teilio^' me where. They 
would not have done so when they were schoolboys ; but now 
that they have become university students I am no longer a 
companion for thmn.” 

“ Fanny,” said her mother, gravely,, “ you are now giving 
way to very wrong feelings; Slany think that by this kind of 
jealousy they but Slow an amiable susceptibility of disposition, 
and the waraith of their affection ; but I can perceive in it 
only suspicion and distrUst-r—both very mean qualities.** 

“ Mamma, when what I complain of amounts to certainty, 
it ought not to.be called suspicion and distrust.’* 

“ There is no certainty in the case, my child, except that 
your brothers had some engagement or plan in view whicJi 
they deemed of more importance than the one you proposed. 
Until you know wliat it is, you are wrong in taking it for 
granted that their doing so proved any diminution of love for 
you. I must still maintain that your uneasiness on this oc- 
easiqp proceeds from a distrust, by which you probably do 
great wrong to those you love so well.** 

Well, mamma, if so, they will forgive me ; jealousy arises 
from affection.** 

Her mother answered, “ There is a sickly sentimentalism in 
that notion which is opposed not only to good sense, but to the 
spirit of true religion. If you indulge in such a feeling, 
Fanny, you will be always unhappy ; fretting over the slights 
of friends when they have no existence but in your own imagi- 
nation. And now, my dear, can it prove your love for your 
brothers that you at once attribute unkind motives to their 
conduct because you do not know what their real motives 
were ?* Its this in accordance with that charity which * is not 
easily provoked, thinketb no evil, believeth.all things, hopeth 
all things,’ ** 1 Cor. xiii. 5— 7. . 

“ Well, dear mamma, it is after all but a trifling matter.” 
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‘‘ Still, my child, it is of ^portance, because trifles have 
much influence in forming the character, and I would warn 
you to struggle— -always in reliance upon help from above — 
against the ^ghtest symptom of this jealous, distrustful dis- 
position. Indulged in, it will lead not only to what I have 
already hinted at — making yourself and your friends constantly 
uneasy — but to still worse consequences. Yes, dearest Fanny, 
it will induce the sinful, faithless habit of distrusting the love 
of your heavenly Father in his dealings with you when you 
cannot understand them ; and in time of trial render you unable 
to realize the comfort which the Lord has so kindly vouchsafed 
to give his people, in that gracious assurance, ^ All things 
work together for good to them that love God,’ ” Eom. viii. 28. 

Oh ! I trust not, mamma. Were it not for my faith in 
this, and similar promises, how could I have borne all the 
suffering which arose from my accident, and the tedious— oh ! 
how tedious — confinement that has followed ?” 

“ Yes, Fanny ; it truly w^s a blessing to me to witness the 
patience with which, through faith in that Saviour who 
suflfered so much for you, you were enabled to bear days and 
nights of intense pain. But let us be sure, my child, to give 
the whole glory to God, for we know that faith is ‘ the gin of 
God,’ Eph. ii. 8. I do believe that, generally speaking, 
Christians bear great trials better than lesser ones, and pro- 
bably it is because they then feel more deeply the necessity 
of asking for grace to help in time of need. We then feel our 
utter helplessness ; but under small trials pride succeeds in 
persuading us that we can meet them in qur own strength, 
which we never can. Think, my child, has this been^your 
case during the period of your tedious recovery ?” 

‘‘Perhaps too often, mamma,” , replied Fanny, colouring; 
“ but can you much wonder, when you recollect all that this 
injured limb subjects me to — the loss of my pleasant walks, 
rides, working in my garden — almost everything I cared for.” 

“ No one can foel for . you, my beloved child, more deeply 
than your mother; still I cannot remember that frightful 
accident without joy and gratitude to God for having so unex- 
pectedly restored you thus far, and with the cheering prospect 
of being able, in the course of some months, to walk as well 
as ever. When I compared your state with that of poor Mrs. 
L— , yesterday, of whose recovery there is no hope, how my 
heart swelled with thankfulness at the undeserved mercy shown 
to us, I should like to know, Fanny, if you experienced the 
same feeling.” 
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‘‘ I will tell you the truth, lu^mma — I fear not. No, with 
sliame I own, that in comparing Mrs. L — ’s condition 
with juy own, I forgo^ the essential difference, that I am 
likely to be restored, ,and that she is not and I was think- 
ing — oh ! too surely with envy — how rich «he , was, and 
how she could have everything to supply the want of her 
limbs, particularly that beautiful little Shetland pony and 
carriage, in which she could go everywhere she liked, so 
different from my stupid Bath-chair, with a servant to draw 
me about on the lawn till I am tired of looking at the same 
things. But I was wrong-r-very wrong : may God forgive 
me.*' 

. Amen, my child-; may He, for liis Son's sake, forgive all 
our ingratitude. Had we anything like a due sense of his 
love, and our own unworthiness, we should feel that the very 
least favour he shows us is undeserved ; apd our minds would 
be imbued with that spirit whicli the apostle recommends, 
when he speaks of ^ giving . thanks jalways for all things,’ ” 
Eph. V, 20. 

“ Well, mamma, I will try to forget the Shetland pony and 
l&rs. L — ’s nice little carriage. I believe it was the expecta- 
tion of my brothers’ return last night that caused me to long 
60 greatly for such a mode of conveyance when I saw it yes- 
terday morning* I thought it would be so delightful to be 
able to accompany them everywhere. But they are happier 
without me, and I will be content with the Bath-chair and the 
lawn, till it please God to restore me.” 

“ I hope so, Fanny ; and try also to be content witli your 
brothers, giving them credit for kind motives when you know 
nothing to the contrary. But above all, dear child, upon 
every occasion trust implicitly to the love of Him who has 
promised to make all things work together for good to those 
that love him.” 

Fanny’s brothers did not return home tiU dinner time : they 
were in high spirits, and though as affectionate as ever. yet. as 
they did not tell where tney had been, she Mould not conue- 
scend to inquiry. When dinner was over one of them said, 
“ Have you ever taken a sketch of the waterfall, that we 
agreed would make so pretty a picture, Fanny, when we were 
at home last a^utumn ?” 

Never.” 

Then you must come there now and do so.” 

I suppose, Herbert,” replied Fanny, colouring, and looking 
much hurt, “ that you forget I have been lamw by an acci- 
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dent during your absence. The waterfall is two miles from ; 
this, even beyond the reach of my Batb-chair. My company 
now can but liinder your pleasure anywhere.” 

We must try how that is,” said Charles, laughing. To 
the waterfall you shall come. Here are your- bonnet and 
shawl. Herbert, help me to put them on, and to bring her to 
the hall-door.” ^ 

This was soon accomplished ; and ' at the door, to the 
amazement of Fanny, stood the very Shetland pony and little 
carriage which had excited her envy the day before. They 
placed her in it. What !” she cried, is this Mrs L— ’s 
equipage ?” 

“ No, dear, dear sister, it is yours now,” her brothers ex- 
claimed ; “ accept it as a token of our love.” 

‘^Yes, Fanny,” said her mother, ‘‘after you retired last 
night, some one mentioned that as Mrs. L — was going on the 
continent she wished to sell her little carriage. Your lather 
had just presented Charles and Herbert with the present their 
uncle sent them to enable them to visit the Cumberland Lakes 
during the vacation. They immediately decided on passing 
the whole vacation with their dear sister, and spending the ; 
money in procuring her a way of accbmpanying them in their 
rambles about the neighbourhood. Their business from home 
this morning was to make the purchase.” 

Fanny burst into tears ; kissed her brothers over and over, 
and acknowledging her unjust suwspicions concerning their 
conduct towards her, entreated their pardon. She concluded , 
by saying, “ Oh ! how many things I have been taught 
by this, — above all, a sense of my own unworthiness of the ! 
kindness and love I meet with— I never will forget it,” 

Do not ray child,” said her mother. “ And when, on far 
more important occasions than this, doubts and distrust arise 
in your mind concerning those you ought to trust, remember 
the Shetland pony.” 

“ So now,” added Herbert, “ take the reins, and let us be 
off to the waterfall.” e. e. 0. 


YOU HAVE THE REINS IN YOUR HAND; KEEP THEJl. 
Mother ! gazing with delight on your offspring around you, 
yours is a high and holy charge. Ybur children are ycung 
immortals, tarrying with yoU for a time, to be trained for 
eternity. To you they are confided in their helplessness. 
You have, under God, to protect them in danger, and preserve 
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them from sin, and soirow. While they are young they are in 
a great degree in youii; power, and you can control them; it 
will not always be so. You have now, so to speak, the reins 
. in your liand ; take care that you keep them. 

Mother ! Ihrget not that the aobrn gro^s into an oak, and 
the trickling rill swells toHf rushing river. You may do what 
you will with these at iirstj but you can do nothing with them 
at.* last* If you train not the twig, you will never bend the 
tree# -If you direct not the rivulet, you cannot hope to re- 
strain the Hawing flood. Set your face against the beginning 
of evil, for if the first step be arrested, the second will not be 
taken. Bat can it be ? 

Can the fond mother from herself depart? 

Can she forget the darling of her heart, 

The little darling whom she bore and bred, 

Nursed on her knees and at her bosom fed; 

To whom she seemed her every thought to give, 

And in whose life, alone she seem’d to live ?” 

Can she 6o far neglect the welfare of her child as to fail in 
bringing it up in* virtue and piety, in defiance of the admo- 
nition of God’s holy word, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go ; and when h%is old, he will not depart from it.” 

“Yes, &om herself the mother may depart ; 

She may forget the darling of her heart:” 

allowing it, led on by its unbridled passions, to wander in 
croaked pathways of folly, cruelty, and crime. Many have 
done tliis ; many are now doing it, and bringing on themselves 
tears of regret and groans of anguish. What would they not 
give to retrieve the past, but, alas ! it is ^ too late. The child ■ 
that should have been a cause of joy has become a source of 
sorrow ; a serpent, a cockatrice stinging the bosom in which 
it was nestled and fostered. Fond nxother ! think of these 
things while yet your children are young. They are not yet 
beyond your control ; you Jiave the reins in your ha]^, keep 
them, if you would retain your peace. 

Has the little one that you gaze on with love, been led by 
bad example to chase the poor butterfly and tear its wing ? 
Pass it not over; think not lightly of the deed, but, with all 
the fervent fondness of a mother, fly to the rescue. It rests 
with you in a measure whether cruelty or kindness shall take 
possession of the heart of your offspring. Correct him with 
jUflgment, and you may save him ; leave liim to himself, and 
you may lose him for ever. It is now or never with you. 
You the reins in your hand ! Mother, hold them fast ! 
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Bring up your babe to love the truth, and to regard a 
falsity ns a dark crime. Watch for the first appearance of 
dissimulation, strive to cut it down, anci root it.oht of the heart 
before it becomes a habit. Trifling with deceit is. worse than 
playing with an edged tool. It is not the unblushing false- 
hood, but the timid equivocation that is the beginning 'of un- 
truthfulness. A child who was forbidden to eat tlie currants, 
pretended, on the approach of his mother, to be driving away 
the flies from the tree. In such a case, up, mother ! your, child 
is in danger, and you can, with God’s help, ^protect him by 
gentle and firm reproof; you have now' the ^ reins in your 
hand ; if you once lose them, you may never regain them. 

Not easy is it to keep pride out of the childish bosom, and, 
too often, parents promote, rather than oppose it. Be ready, 
mother, on the instant, to discover and resist it. The pink 
frock and the new button-clotlies are harmful, or harml^s, 
just as you turn them to account. ‘‘ My pink frock is better 
tlian yours,” and you have not got such a nice jacket with 
buttons as I have,” are childish remarks tliat must not be al- 
lowed to escape your mild correction. Refnember that you 
ha^’e much at stake: Would you ^ee your son br your 
daugiiter grow up free from pride and vanity, have your eye 
on the coloured shoe and tlie smart sash. You have the reins 
.in your hand when these are given ; let them be firmly held. 

ilother! let your ofispringT^e brought up with integrity. 
The housebreaking burglar was once a pilfering child ; even 
though he be your own, if uncorrected, he may become a 
burglitr. ' The thought is enough to awaken your slumbering 
vigilance. Watch, detect, pursue, bring back and reclaim the 
young wanderer from the path of unrighteousness. Never 
mind how trifling the error may appear, for “ sin is no’trifle.” 
It is the seed that may become a tree ; the spark which may 
burst into a flame. A pin is a little thing, but if taken by 
dishonesty, or denied tlirdugh deceit, it may prove the fore- 
runner If greater delinquencies. The pin may be follow'ed 
by the^currant jam, the copper coin, and the silver sjiilling. 
Have you never read of the thief at the gallows biting off his 
mother’s ear, for not reproving him when he stole the horn 
book in his youth? Neglect not the lesson he sets forth; 
take yoiir beloved one in hand betimes. He now loves you 
and fears you. You have the reins in your hand ; hold them 
as you would hold your life. 

What passion is more common, or ntore difficult to control, 
than anger ? ‘ It has alienated the child from the parent, and 
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the parent from the child. It has spoken words that ought 
never to be heardj and performed deeds which ought never to 
be done. It^has taken away the preciouis life and plunged 
families which before were at peace, into the depths of ex- 
treme dii&tress. Mother, gently restrain the fiery eye and 
angry tongue of your dear one ; stay him in his unruliness, 
and nidt Kim with your tenderness. He is now a bending 
osier, let him not become as a knotted oak. You may now 
master him, manage him, and render him tractable. Lose not 
the opportunity. The reins are in your hand ; it will be your 
fault if you let them go. 

Mother ! If you really love your little one, (and wlio can 
doubt it ?) give it the best proof of your affection, by training 
it up for heaven. Without piety the wealth of the world is 
dross; without the fear of the Lord, the knowledge of the 
world is vain. Keep away from your dwelling the poison of 
infidelity. One bad companion may lead your little one to 
think lightly of God’s holy word. The reading of one bad 
book may make him a doubter, a sceptic, an unbeliever, an 
infidel ; when otherwise he might become a child of God. 
From such a fearful calamity as this, do your utmost to 
defend him. While het is young he cannot resist your in- 
fluence rightly used in dependence on God ; you have every 
advantage over him. You have the reins in your hand) and 
bitterly will you repent it if yob let them go. 

To sum up all, fond mother ; if the tearing of a butterfly’s 
wing may be the beginning of a career of cruelty ; a childish 
deceit the forerunner of msehood, and the love of a coloured 
shoe the germ of pride ; if the purloining of a pin may be 
the commencement of a course of dishonesty ; the unchecked 
passion of a moment, the hotbed of anger ; and the reading of 
a bad book the origin of a life of infidelity ; can you be too 
vigilant, too prayerful, or too solicitous for the well-being of 
your child, who, being weak, is surrounded with strong temp- 
tations ? Up, mother, with the watchful eye of love, .and all 
the energies of body and mind, to protect your beloved one 
from Approaching evil. Bring not soirow and unavailing 
remorse on your own heart by neglect. Be wise betimes, 
saYe your darling from the beginnings of evil, commending 
him to the care of God through Christ ; as yet you have the 
reins in your own hand, once loose them, and you may lose 
them for ever, a. m. 
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Now, dear girls, be ready in ten minutes, and we shall have 
Our walk before anything can detain us,” said Mrs. Lorimer, 
folding her work, and preparing to set the exdmple to her two 
daughters,, one of whom was diligently engaged in painting a 
rare flower, which drooped over a gldss before her, and the 
other in reading. 

“ Laura, dear, I shall be ready first,” whispered Ellen, as 
she covered the drawing, and closed her paint-box ; but Laura 
did not, or seemed not to hear. 

‘‘ Perhaps you do not wish to walk this morning, Laura,” 
said her mother. 

Laura looked up with a vacant countenance, but at length 
gradually compreheftding what was said, she coloured, and 
glanced again at her>book, measuring the imread pages with 
her eye. ^ . 

“ Oh, mamma, if you will be so very kind as to excuse me 
this morning, I should be so glad ; I want to finish this very 
interesting book, and really 1 cannot enjoy anything until I 
know the end of it.” 

Oh, I will tell it to you, if you like,” cried Ellen, play- 
fully, so do come with us.” > 

‘‘ No, no, ho ! not for the world,” exclaimed Laura, with a 
face of alarm ; “ and I would rather not go out riow, dear 
mamma, unless you desire it.” 

‘‘ Certainly, then, my dear, you shall remain with your 
book, on one condition, which is, that you do not read another 
of the kind for a very long time.” 

‘‘Oh, that is easily promised,” replied Laura, smiliiig, 
“ for I should seek long for a story so intensely interesting as 
this.” 

Mrs. Lorimer smiled and left the room with Ellen, where- 
upon, L^ra, greatly pleased at this unexpected indulgence, 
prepared for the luxury of reading, during at least two hours, 
without interruption. Her elbows mounted the table, her head 
resting upon one hand, while the other kept watch at the corner 
of the leaves ready to turn them over in the most expeditious 
manner, to the quick eyes that were eagerly devouring their 
contents. 

At the end of two hours the dinner-bell rang. 

“ I wish there were no dinners,” peevishly muttered Laura, 
as she was now compelled to move, and to join her mother and 
sister in the dining-room. 
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I suppose you are not hungry, but we are,” said Mrs. 
Lorimer, as Laura hastily entered with a flushed cheek, and a 
di€CM>htented ^air. We have had a charming walk. Have 
y©« flnished yiour book, my dear ?” 

STot quite, mamma, but it will not occupy me much 
long^. What beautiful characters it describes, mamma.” 

^ I think the author intends that we should do ‘more than 
admire them, Laura, that we should try to imitate them.” 

Laura fully understood her mother^s allusion, but she 
thought it required an immense amount of self-denial to 
manifest no annoyance, when dinner, sucb vulgar bodily 
indulgence, intrudes upon the intellectual enjoyments of 
literary taste ; and her dinner was soon despatched. In time — 
and Lam’a inwardly thought everybody provokiiigly slow, 
that day — the meal was concluded ; and she hastened to her 
book, wiiile Mrs. Lorimer resumed her work, and Ellen her 
pencil, and there was a long silence. 

In the midst of this apparent calm, a storm broke forth. 
‘Laura’s heart had for some time been beating violently, and 
a few hot tears had coursed over her flushed cheek, when, 
suddenly rising from her seat, she seized the book, and dashed 
it upon the sofa, where, fortunately, the violence of its im- 
petus was softly expended among the cushiohs. Mrs. Lorimer 
started, and pricked her finger with the needle, and Ellen 
started too, and dropped her camel’s hair pencil, full of shady 
green, upon the delicate pink petal of the beautiful flower. 

Both looked, up in dismay, and Laura was instantly recalled 
to aisense of propriety ; but her feelings were too highly ex- 
cited to be restrained, and rushing from the .room, she in- 
dulged in a passionate fit of tears. 

Mrs. Lorimer made no remark over the bleeding finger, 
and Ellen patiently set about extracting, if possible, the 
terrible blot from her drawing, of which she felt some hope, 
whengLaura, considerably recovered, returned. 

‘‘ Dear mamma,” she said, “ I beg your pardon for acting 
BO very childishly, and I am so sorry, Ellen, for spoiling your 
pretty flower ; I hope you will forgive me ; — but surely I 
never felt so angry in my life before.” 

“ With whom, Laura?” asked her mother. 

“ With the author of that book, mamma, first, ; hen 
with myself for having allowed it to absorb so much feeling 
of which it is utterly unworthy. It is barbarous and abomi- 
imble to make it end in such a inanner.” 

“ But if it is true ?” gently pleaded Ellen. 
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It cannot be true, I do not believe a word of it. It is * 
most shamefully disappointing, after enjoying and sympatliizipg 
in the history of such a chai'acter, to find it adorned with such 
loveliness only to be laid in the topib.” 

' The character did not go to the tomb,” said Mrs. Lorimer ; 

she ‘ being dead yet speaketli,’ and the fragrance of that 
self-denying piety will long perfume the atmosphere in which 
it was acquired and exercised.” 

But you know what I mean, mamma. However, I am 
determined to think no more '"about it. It is the best way to 
disbelieve what one does not like.” 

“ It is an e^y refuge for a weak mind certainly, my dear ; 
but, nevertheless, the story is true, and the end is to me the 
most interesting part of it.” 

“ Then you must be tired of the world, mamma,” said 
Laura, to like death to be the end of a atory. If I had 
known it 1 never would have read it ; and you, Ellen, might 
have told me. You know I hate stories that end badly.” 

But I do not think it ends badly,” said Ellen. I thought 
such a death, so full of hope and joy and peace, the happiest 
end that could be. Wiien I read a story that leaves people 
rich and young and beautiful and happy upon earth, I know 
it must come to an end after all ; the beauty must fade, the 
riches may vaiiish away, and old age and sickness will come, 
and death too at last— it is the real end of that part of the 
story. But when I read of one like this young Christian, in 
the midst of all her goodness and beauty and usefulness, taken 
safe home, welcomed into the joy of her Lord, I know she will 
have no more change, her happiness is enduring, sorrow and 
sighing have fled away, and there is no. more curse. The 
question of eternity, as well as time, is settled for her for 
ever.” 

Laura looked anxiously at her sister as she spoke with ani- 
mation and warmth, and then resumed her objections. 

“ But still it is unnatural for people to grow up, educated 
and gifted to adorn society, and just as they are beginning to 
•be useful and valued, to be called away. We know the aged 
must die, and jye are not shocked at tliat.” 

“ It is good to be ready for the end of the story, dear 
Laura, whether it occur at one score or three,” said her 
mother; “ but do you not think that where earth offers many 
attractions, and admiring friends surround the object of their 
love, the faith must be strong, the love sincme, the hope well- 
founded, that is willing to resign every earthly promise, and 
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deems it ^ fat better to depart, and to be with Christ ?* Thus 
does*God Sometimes glorify his own name, and manifest the 
power of the lov^of Christ, in young believers. To be ready 
to die when there is nothing left worth living for, is no great 
tribute to the ‘ pleasures which are at God’s, right hand but 
to count all things loss for Jesus’ sake, and to feel that husband, 
children, property, rank, fame, and whatever else the world 
contains, are as nothing in comparison with him, i^ the more 
acceptable tribute of a redeemed sinner, and the victorious 
achievement of Divine grace.” 

“ Well but, mamma, only remember the exquisite misery 
of those who are left to mourn such a loss. I cannot bear to 
think of it.” 

‘‘ That is the saddest part of it, assuredly ; but observe the 
bow in the cloud. There are blessed words wherewith Chris- 
tian mourners must be comforted. Resurrection and reunion 
are thoughts that overleap the grave ; and while love conquers 
selfishness, hope tenderly helps to dissipate sadness, and thus 
a^in God is glorified, and his deEr children, though chastened, 
are sanctifi^l.” 

“ It is all true, I dare say, mamma, but nothing can recon- 
cile me to the end of the story.”. . 

“ Nor any one, perhaps, who reads merely for amuse- 
ment rather than for profit,” replied Mrs. Lorimer. “ Do 
you remember a beautiful story we read, not long since, 
in which a character most exquisitely delineated, and in- 
tensely interesting, becomes the object of envy and persecu- 
tion, and after being hunted through scenes of extraordinary 
difficulty and danger, is at last made the victim of treachery 
and revenge ?” 

“ Oh, no, mamma, you mistake, I cannot have read it, and 
if you will tell me the name of the book, I will take care not 
to read it too. I detest injustice — and did it succeed in this' 
case ?’ ' ’ 

“ Yes, the hero of the story, the finest character that ever 
pen described, was condemned and executed.” 

‘‘ Executed I Oh, mamina, how shocking I” 

Surely you remember it, my dear. And had death been 
the end of that story, it would have been melancholy in- 
deed.” 

« Why, mamma? I thought you said he was executed. 
He could not come to life again,'! suppose.” 

“ Yes, he did.” . ’ 

“Mamma!” 
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You did not throw your Bjible across the room M'ith in- 
dignation, when you read the sad story of the sufferings of 
Jesus, Laura.” 

“ Ah, mamma, I see what you mean now. But we are 
always taught that it was right a,nd voluntary suffering, dif- 
ferent from anytl^ng that could happen to another.” 

And that is true — ‘ Thus it behoved Christ to suffer but 
it was human cruelty and malice tluit effected it, and it was a 
tender human heart, and a weak human frame that '^thed 
under it. Yet we often res® that history unmoved.' I ‘am 
afraid our sensibilities are not very keen after all, Laura. 
Sentimentality is too often mistaken for sensibility.” 

Laura was silent, but in the absence of her sister she re- 
newed the subject. 

Do you know, mamma,” said she, I could not help 
feeling anxious about Ellen to-day, when she was spiking 
of death. It is not natural for one so young to have such 
thoughts.” 

It is not natural for any one, dear Laura. When a 
sinner, young or old, is so enabled to grasp the scriptural 
truths of eternal life through faith in Clirist, it is by the 
supernatural teaching of the Holy Spirit. It is proof of a 
change of heart, a turn in . the tide of human hopes and af- 
fections which no other power can effect. If you seek this 
transforJhing power, dear Laura, you will yet esteem the end 
of life’s story but a transfer of its hero from doubtful and 
uncertain joys, at best, to everlasting, undisappointing scenes 
of blessedness; nay, were our beloved Ellen hersfelf xihosen 
to receive fulness of joy in heaven, instead of conferring ihuch 
more happiness on earth, you would be comforted by the true 
Comforter who takes of the things of Jesus, and shows to 
mourners the consequence of his resurrection, that because 
he rose, we shall rise also ; where the Head goes the members 
follow, and that temporary separation is but the prelude to 
eternal reunion.” 

Mamma, it would be dreadful to think of losing Ellen,” 
fiaid Laura, with tears in her eyes. 

Very painful, my love, I own,” said the mother, softly; 

but as our days, so sh«dl our strength be. We are not 
called to it yet. She may be spared to adorn the doctrine 
she believes, on earth; but whether or not — ‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?* Let us cultivate acquaint- 
ance with Him who comforts in sorrow all whom he saves from 
sin, and believe that the choic^t end of a sinner’s story leaves 
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Mm or her sifig5% the soiif pfMse beforefhe throne of God 
and the Lambl^^ b. sr. 

What Aite you Ltvrfifa foe? 

Almost every man has some great object'whose attainment he 
deems specially desirable, and to securie which he puts forth 
hiR best effort. There may be others which he tries to secure 
a.s well ; but he has commonly some one to which he gives 
th^ pre-eminence over all besidq|^ 

Thousands live for pleasure. Nothing has any attraction 
for them which does not promise pleasure, and they abhor 
everything which withdraw's their attention from its pursuit, 
llusiness is irksome ; they never open a book, extrept it be to 
while away an hour which hangs heavily on their hands ; and 
though they might be very glad to secure the great prizes of 
life, mey cannot make up their minds to sacrifice a single en- 
joyment to obtain them. They are those of whom the . psalmist 
speaks, the ‘‘ many ’V who are per])etually asking Who will 
show us any good ?*’ The social party, the convivial meeting, 
the ball-room, the theatre, and jdaces more questionable than 
any of these, are the scenes where such persons may be found, 
and in which they are most at home. 

Others are eager to be rich ; and there is no toil and no 
self-denial from which they will shrink, if tliey arejikely to 
be rewarded by wealth. 

Another class are ambitious of distinction. They want 
others to. admire and praise them. The sweetest music to 
which they ban listen is the music of their fellow-creeitures' 
applause. The circle in which that applause is sought tmy 
sometimes be very limited, and sometimes it may be wide 
as the world ; but the principle in every case the siiine. 
The youth who eagerly embraces every opportunity of dis- 
playing to those with whom he associates, whatever accom- 
plishment he may possess of wdt, or conversational power, or 
song ; the scholar panting for literary fame ; and the soldier 
seeking glory fie, Ids are w6n — may alike be actuated, 

as the grand motive of their being, by this desire for the 
notice and approbation of their fellow-men. 

It may be, that some reader may feel that he belongs to 
one of the classes which have just been described ; Or perhajps 
he may be conscious that it is his desire to secure as much as 
he can, not only of pleasure, but also of wealth and distinction 
too. There h^e been those have COifibined them all, 
and he thinks he haay do the shine t at all events, he will try. 
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We should like to put the'«question to suoh a mau> aud tp 
put it in such a AVay as to lead him tb ponder i<^very 
fully — “ Do you think that you were for such ends 
these ?-^that God gave you life, and intellm, aiid the susce]^ 
tibility of happiness, and the influence you possess, just ttet 
you might enjoy pleasure, or get rich, or secure applause? 
Do you think he intended you to live supremely, as the great 
object of your life, for any one of these, or even for all of th^ 
combined ? It is quite true that he intended . us to seduiJe 
much enjoyment, even fromTOings that perish with the using; 
quite true that ^rthly prosperity is described as a blessing in 
the word of God itself; and quite .true th^i.t the same word 
represents ‘ a good name’ as ‘ rather to be ^oseh than great 
riches.’ ” But the exclusive pursuit of these things is sure, to 
contract the mind, is a perversion of its noble powers, and w® 
inevitably lead to what is most sinful. 

A great and good man who lived in the beginning of 
century, Jonathan Edwards, drew out for hiniself a series of 
resolutions, one of which was this : Resolved never to do 
any manner of thing, whether in soul or body, less or more> 
but what tends to the glory of God ; nor see nor suffer it, if I 
can possibly avoid it.” In forming that resolution he only 
did what was right ; for an inspired apostle says, — ‘‘ Wheth^ 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” It was the great object of Him who is our 
great example ; for when he looked back on his course as it 
was just completed, he said, ‘‘ I have glorified thee on the 
earth ; 1 have finished the v ork which thou gavest me to 

We may glorify God. We cannot do anything which skaB^ 
in tlie slightest degree, increase his essential glory; but we 
can recognise the excellences of Ms character as he has re^ 
vealed himself ; we can render to him the service and the 
praise which are thus due on account of those excellences ; 
and we can induce others to do the same. He who would 
glorify God must begin by believing his gd^el ; there mu(^ 
then be obedience to ail his commands 5 the formation of a 
character which shall be the transcript of his own ; the devout 
and habitual study of his works and his word ; and the’ pre- 
sentation of sincere and reverential worship. Then, too, we 
must take that gospel in which there is the brightest, mani- 
festation of his glory, and seek to bring beneath its power the 
souls of all who are still without God in the world.” 

It is right--Hjmr duty— ^that we shoisdd thus seek GodTs 
glory, H© who miade ui^ wHo has rede^aed us, whov has 
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bestowed upon us all. the blessings we enjoy, and who is 
infinitely great nnd good, demands it. It is tlie ^d at which 
he himself aims in aH his works — the chief end of creation — 
the end for whic^he gave his Son to die for us ; and he re- 
quires us, as intelligent and responsible beings, to keep it in 
view as the great object of our existence. 

Men’s, characters are formed by the thoughts with which they 
are conversant, and by the ends which they pursue. The 
man who think^ about nothing but trifles, and who never aims 
at anything great, uill become diHy more and more contracted 
in all his views and sentiments. On the contrary, he who is 
ocEistantly seeking the accomplishment of noble and elevated 
objects, partakes*, in a greater or less degree, of the greatness 
of these objects. The glory of God is the highest object at 
which we can possibly aim, and there is no motive whi^ch can 
impart to the soul such an elevation and dignity. The cha- 
racters which we most admire, as approaching most nearly the 
very beau-ideal of human excellence, are those of the men 
who have been most exclusively actuated by a concern for the 
glory of God. 

'We spoke of* the love of pleasure, of wealth, and of honour, 
as the great objects by which men were actuated. Let no one 
think that whilst the Bible condemns those as the objects of 
primary pursuits, and enjoins, instead, that which seems to re- 
quire an entire self-forgetfuln.ess, it therefore denies us every- 
thing that is likely to minister enjoyment. We cannot live to 
the glory of God, without securing the highest happiness of 
which we are capable. There is the approval of a good con- 
science; there is the satisfaction which springs from the 
thought of the benefits we confer on our fellow-men, and there 
is the joy which is produced by the persuasion that God him- 
aelf regards us with approbation. Though we should secure 
none of the wealth of this world, we may thus be rich indeed. 
And it is his proinise, Them that honour me I will honour.” 
He honours them now, but there are beyond the grave dis- 
tinctions and honours which will endure for ever. We live 
most truly for ourselves, when we live most entirely for God. 
That man, indeed, sparely knows what it is to live, who has 
not begun to live to him. s. a. 


A WOED IN SEASON. 

Amongst the gifts bestowed on man, as means of advancing . 
the kingdom of God on earth, ^perhaps there is none more use- 
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fill than the capacity for saying a word in season. , A word 
spoken in due season, how good is it I” says Solomon, |*rot^. 
XV. 23. Indeed it is a truth so evident that^few contradict or 
deny it, however they may differ as to when^the due season in* 

. Mr. O — , when on a tour with his friend Mr. through 
various parts of England, felt frequently surprised to hear 
him quote Scripture, or playfully criticise, contradict, and 
bring to the test of Scripture, expressions used by, persons 
they casually met in public conveyances or elsewhere. They 
had been friends for many j^ars, and were both faithful fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Unity of faith and principle 
was in fact the foimdation of their friendship, and they joined 
in many efforts to benefit fheir fellow-men in temporal things, 
as well as by spreading the knowledge of salvation. They 
were quite aware, however, that even two persons cannot 
always think precisely alike on every subjedt, therefore their 
friendship was never interrupted by the vain effort of trying 
by disputation to convince each other of mistake ; but on this 
occasion Mr. 0 — could not refrain from remonstrating with^ 
Mr. B — , saying, that so far from thinking it right thus to 
bring forward Scripture to those who had no rever^ce for it, 
it seemed to him like making light of sacred things, a want of 
due reverence for the sacred text, a casting pearls before swine. 

But,” answered Mr. B — , with a smile, “ the proof that 
it is not so is, that none have turned again to rend me. Have 
you heard a scoff or a sneer follow anything I have said ?” 

No,” answered Mr. O — , “ but there is something in your 
manner which forbids that. You have such an air of simple 
kindness and good humour when you speak thus, that I 
scarcely fancy any one resenting it. But what good does it do? 
for that is the real question. What do you expect from it?” 

‘‘I certainly hope,” answered Mr. B-— y^^that a word thus 
spoken may prove a word in season. I acknowledge that Z 
have ere now met with ridicule in my attempts^ though not 
since we have been travelling together ; but what of that ? 
Truth will bear the test of ridicule ; indeed this. may do good 
by making the truth more, evident, and I am not easily put 
out of countenance. I consider a believer to be, as the apostle 
says, an ‘ epistle known and read of all ii^n,^ or, at least, he 
should be so ; and this is niy way of making the superscription 
legible. A letter completely sealed cannot be read,” ^ 

The words you quote certainly apply to all Christians, 
but I think these must be read . and known by their general 
conduct in life, not by a few parsing words.” ^ 
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, I do not dispute the iatiuence that the life and con versa* 
tion of the believer jnust have on those who witness them; but 
when brought into monientary intercourse with those I may 
never meet agaiu^and who are evidently ignorant of the way 
of ^v,ation, I think it a pity to lose the opportunity of calling 
their attention to the one thing needful. Jt nmy be that they 
have never yet heard of Chnst as a Saviour, and a word thus 
spoki^ may rouse, if it were only from curiosity, to further 
inquiry,’ and even that is desirable.’^ 

^ As to knowing nothing of the plan of salvation, I con- 
sider it almost an impossible case ; and if it does exist, it must 
*.be by the most wilful blindness, and those thus ignorant are 
not likely to listen to you, and your words are too few to con- 
vince them if they did. But I really cannot conceive any one 
in England so utterly unacquainted with the gospel message 
as your speech supposes them to be.” 

“ Well, my .dear friend/’ said Mr. B — , ‘‘ if I do not con- 
vince you of the propriety of my mode of acting, neitiier do 
you convince m^ that I am mistaken. I have nmt very many 
who, though they may have heard of Christ, seem * to liave 
altogether mistaken tlie gospel message, and, instead of con- 
sidering it a message of love and salvation, regard it on the 
contrary only as one of judgment and condemnation ; in short, 
as if it were a message to the righteous, not to the . sinner ; and 
J long to speak to such as if I were an ambassador from 
Christ, to say to them,. ^ Be ye reconciled to God,’ ^ U'urn 
ye, turn ye: why will ye die ?* I cannot confine the embassy 
to ordained ministers. I look upon all believers as envoys.” 

^4,You certainly convince me that, with your feelings, you 
are right in the course you pursue,” said Mr. 0 — ; ‘‘ but I 
must look upon the manner in which you are enabled to speak, 
^ a peculiar gift, and I do not consider others called to do 
die same. Perhaps you may hear, of some to whom your little 
word has been blessed.” 

“ I have no hope of it ; it is unlikely I ever shall hear more 
of any of these mere passers by.” And there the subject dropped. 

Jt was not very long after these friends had returned to one 
of the midland counties, where they lived in the same neigh- 
bourhood,' tiiat Mr. B — attended a fiiir on business. As he 
was examining some cheeses at a stall, he observed a countfy- 
c^n earnestly looking at him, with a strange agitated expres- 
sion of countenance. He had a sort pf confused recollection 
rf haying seen the man before, t^e more so when he raised his 
bat and bowed to him. 


A WO|tP IN SEASON. £4^ 

‘‘ Do you wisl^ to speak to me, good man ?” asked Mr. B — . 

I greatly wish to speak to you, sir,” said tlieTman, ‘‘ but 
not in this public place. Oh, air, if you would do me the 
hoqour to enter my cottage — -it is not far from this — ^you 
would confer a great favour ou me. It is just dinner-time? 
and my wife must be expecting mp. How she will rejoice to 
see you under our roof!” 

‘‘ I cannot recollect you, my friend,*^ answered Mr. B — , 
but you seem to know me. What is your name ? Where 
have we met before ?” 

Oh, sir, I cannot tell you in this place, but if you will 
condescend to enter my cottage I will, tell you alh*^ 

This is something very mysterious,” said Mr. B — ; “ but 
do not object. Step on then, I will follow you.” 

They walked a short way do^n a lane, and reached a small 
cottage shaded by tall trees. A narrow patli through a small 
garden, rich in the common sorts of Howers, led to the door of 
the cottage ; and the man going on first, entered it, saying, 
Mary ! here is the gentleman J Imve so often told you of, 
and that we scarcely hoped ever to see. Let us be thankful.” 

A pleasing-looking young woman, with a baby in her 
arms, came forward to curtsey to Mr. B — . All within doors 
looked neat atid comfortable ; and when they were seated, Mr. 
B — again a&ked the inaii where they had met before ? 

Ere he answered the question, lie took a Bible from a shelf, 
and opening it, pointed to the first verse of the fifty-ninth 
chapter of Isaiah, and then said, “ Do you remember, sir, re- 
peating these words to a robber that you met ten y^rs ago on 
a wild common in Yorkshire. T am that man.” 

TVTr . B — now suddenly recollected that, some years beforp, 
when trammelling in the north of England, he had been walking 
across a common, when he was stopped by a young man, 
presented a pistol, and demanded his purse. It was at a lime 
when highway robbery was not very uncommon, at least it was 
a mo^e frequent crime than it is now. Notwithstanding the 
action, Mr. B— thought the robber had not a hardened ex- 
pression of countenance, and quietly giving him his purse, he 
said, ‘‘ Mv poor fellow, it is scarcely worth endangering your 
life for such a trifle. Are you not aware that tlie rt^ad you 
are going leads to the gallows? When condemned bgr man, 
cry to the Saviour, even then he may hw you ; remember 
that ‘ the Lord’s hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither his ear heavy that it cannot^ hear.* ” ^ 

The man now told Mr. B — that that had been his first 
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attempt at robbery ; that he had been broaghifc up to industry, 
but that losing his parents when very young, he had fallen into 
bad company ; that gambling soon reduc^ him to want, and 
that in the society he frequented he had got so accustomed to 
tear the deeds of highwaymen spoken of as bold and dashing, 
and their escapes recount^ with interest, and listened to with 
curiosity, if not applause, that he had begun to overlook the 
sin of robbers,, dazzled by tiie admiration of his companions for 
these deeds of daring, and the courage they thought displayed 
in them ; that his mind had really become bewildered and 
confused, and bSing in want of money he had resorted to that 
mode of getting it. 

‘‘ I do not, sir,” he continued, say this to justify v.yself, 
but to trace my course of guilt, and to account for the force 
with which your words struck*me. But it was as much your 
manner and tone, I believe, as the words themselves that 
arrested me in what you so truly called the road to the gallows. 
You walked on ; and I stood rooted to the spot, with your 
purse in my hand, undecided what to do, and before I could 
recover distinctness of thought sufficient to resolve on return- 
ing your purse, you were beyond my reach. I cannot account 
for the sudden revulsion of my feelings, and my dislike to 
meeting any of the companions wliose society had led me so 
far into actual crime ; but I walked on slowly, to avoid enter- 
ing the town before dusk, and as I v^ent along reflected on the 
means of escaping them altogether and returning to the 
paths of honesty and industry. 

“ On entering the town, I perceived a church [open, and 
lighted for evening service, and I turned into it, more to hide 
from those I now feared to meet, than from any wish for better 
thing^^ i)ut the sermon came home to my heart and deepened the 
ibapression made by your words. I recollect the words I heard 
on that day better than many I have listened to with attention 
since. The subject of the lecture that evening was, the re- 
turn of the prodigal to his father^s house ; and the preacher 
dwelt much on the willingness of the father to rec(‘ive him, 
haring seen him when he was yet a great way off. He quoted 
^ good deal from other parts of Scripture, particularly from 
now know was the 103rd Psalm, and I felt as if every 
epoken to me individually ; and, though blindly and 
ignorantly, yet I did join in the prayers which concluded die 
service. I left the church determined to die of w'ant rather 
than touch a farthing of your money. However, by selling 
my pistols, and some few things I possessed, I gathered enough 





to save me from absolute hunger, and early the next morning 
left the town. 

“ It was harvest time, and so many hands! were wanted to 
gather in the corn that farmers did not stpp to make : in* 
quiries as to the character of tlie*men they employed, and I 
got work as I went through the country. For some time I 
felt so restless and miserable, that hard work and change of 
place were rather a relief to me than a toil. On Sundays I 
attended public worship, but the sermons I heard did not give 
me that hope and confidence that had entered heart whilst 
listening to the preacher who described the Mher yearning 
over his repentant son ; on the contrary, they gave me a'feel- 
ing of condemnation ; but often, and often, your words recurred 
to me, ‘ The Lord’s arm is not shortened that it cannot save 
and your exhortation to cry to him even from the foot of the 
gallows. 

“ I had soon saved money enough to buy a, Bible ; and in 
reading it, gradually found peace in the assurances of Christas 
willingness to save sinners. When I found the very words 
you had spoken to me, I cannot, sir, describe how they afrected 
me. 1 had learned to rejoice that his hand was not shortened, 
that it had reached even to me, and that he had put away, by 
the sacrifice of himself, those iniquities which had separated 
between sinners and God. 

At last in this county I found constant employment, and 
gradually got on, until I was in circumstances sufficiently^ easy 
to allow me to think of marrying. When I found my Mary 
disposed to listen to my suit, I knew I ought not to keep any- 
thing secret from her, and, though I did it in ttembling, told 
her that I was a sinner beyond most men, that I was m . fact a 
highway robber, and that if she rejected me, I could on^ vsay 
she had reason to do so. When she had heard all, she replj^l 
‘ that the Saviour received the thief on the cro^, and 
could she refuse one who had never sinned against her, ahd 
who, she felt, was, for Christ’s sake, already ^irdoned for hie 
sin against God.’ So, sir, about three years ago we were 
married, and I gave your purse into my wife’s keeping. Wc 
hoped, until lately, we should hnd the owner, but I had begun 
to give up the expectation, when I met you to day at the faiti 
You now know, sir, why I could not ^ell you in that public 
spot, where we had met before ; and I almqst wonder how ] 
have the face to do it ai all ; but I hope it is in the spirit ii 
which Joshua exhorted Ach^ to confess his sin, ‘ To give 
glory to God.’ ” 
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Mr, B — did not refuse io receive back bis purse, assuring 
the poor man that this was one of the happiest moments of his 
life ; such pleasure did he feel in having been instrumental in 
leading him to* Christ, file' felt while he sppke that one who 
had given such evidence of tonversion should be received as a 
brother in Christ. 

On hearing of this unexpected meeting with the reformed 
tfaie^Jdr. 0 — acknowledge that it gave proof tliat a word 
thus unexpectedly spoken may forcibly strike the conscience, 
and rouse thoughts which lead to good ‘‘ And indeed, he 
added, I do not well see why I doubted it ; for speaking of 
mere human worck, the poet says : — 

‘ Oh, ma^ a dart at random sent 
Finds aim the archer little meant ; 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken.’ 

If we do not deny this, why should we doubt the force of the 
inspired word, of which the Lord himself says, ‘ It shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 1 sent it/ ’’ 

E, M. p. 


MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. 

Friend after friend departs : 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 

Were this frail world our final rest, 

Living or dying none were blest. 

Though I am not an old man, hating barely seen fifty sum- 
mers, yet 1 have lived long enough to have seen great changes 
in the world, and still greater vicissitudes among those with 
whom I commenced the race of life. The very locality where 
we roamed in the hilarity of boyish mirth, and bounded over 
the greensward in our many pastimes and games, is now oc- 
oii|ued with suburban villas, and rows of human habitations. 
Some of the once merry and light-hearted boys have now care- 
worn countenances, and preside as the heads of families of tlieir 
own. One or two, alas I have sunk away from all tliat is 
pespectable in society, and correct in morals, and, in midnight 
haunts, have become prematurely old. A few have entirely 
disappeared, either to carry on their struggles with the world. 
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in distant climes, witli the fond hope of being the founders of 
their families’ fortunes ; or have passed into the eternal world, 
having finished their probation in time, and are either now 
among the redeemed,” or companions of “ the lost,” 
ever. 

1 will sketch the history of three of my youthful com*- 
panions, who have gone hence,” for your edification, dear 
reader, and my own good. They attended the same school, 
went through the same routine of instruction for several years, 
and amidst all I have passed through since, these early remi- 
niscences cause me now to feel as if forty years of life had 
gone back, and I was once more young, preparing my daily 

tasks in the old school, and sitting at this wel^worri desks. 

# 

The first of the three that I shall bring before you, was 
Theooo I t E E — . There was something indescribably pleasing 
in his manner, which won golden opinions from all the boys, 
and he became a general favdurite. Yet he was no time- 
server, for he maintained with firmness those principles of 
religion and good conduct, which it had been the careful 
study of his excellent parents to inculcate, and E — had been 
the subject of their united prayers. Though an only child, 
yet he had not lieen spoiled, and there was submissiveness to 
his teachers in his manner, as well as the most gentle be- 
haviour to his companions. In our frequent disputes, many 
a wrong-headed boy would submit to his decision, and thus an 
incipient quarrel would end, witiiout those encounters, which 
are so sad to witness either in boys or men, when brutal violence 
prevails rather than the ' dictates of sober reason, and the 
kinder feelings of the human heart. E — , who was my senior, 
left school to enter on the busy scenes of commercial' life,; 
and it became evident, that he had, through Divine gra^ 
imbibed in the days of his youth a preference for those things 
which are not confined to this world, but are eternal. 

The after-life of Mr. E— proved that lie had been made a 
partaker of the saving and renewing grace of the gospel, and 
he dedicated liis time to the service of Him who had done such 
great things for his soul. It is pleasing when w^e see men in 
influential positions in society, devoting not only their sub^ 
stance, but their talents, to the service of Chriet. God often 
prospers such characters beyond their reasonable expectations 
ill worldly affairs, and their business has a sanctifying effect 
on their minds, when they are led to see and acknowledge that 
the hand of Him ^ who maketh rich” is with them, whilst j 
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they feel that they are only stewards of the wealth which 
he has placed in their hands, or under their control, for a time. 
Such men have happily been raised up at times, and Thornton, 
the merchant-prince of England’s capital, showed in the last 
century how it was possible to conduct a large naercantile 
firm, and devote time^ influence, and gold, to the various re- 
ligious. and philanthropic objects of the day. 

Mr. E — ’s circumsUyices were not by any means so affluent 
as the noble example alluded to ; yet the progress of his firm 
in respectability became a matter of astonishment to many a 
sordid and worldly-minded trader, who, on looking back on 
life, found it only presented an unbroken scene of worldliness, 
and deep anxiety to obtain* wealth ; no time ever given to 
religious and benevolent institutions; no attempt ever. made 
to lessen the amount of ignorance and vice, visible even in 
the immediate neighbourhoods of their splendid warehouses, 
though the claims of charity had repeatedly been urged to 
loosen their purse-strings, but in vain. Theodore E — was 
not made of such materials, for it could be said of him, that 
“the blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
him ; and that he caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

This excellent man died a few years since, and his end was 
indeed “ peace.” Relying on that Saviour whose atonement 
he had so dearly prized, and of whose righteousness he truly 
€elt he had been made a partaker, he calmly met death, not as 
a messenger of wrath, but of mercy, and looked forward to 
heaven as his final home, where he would remain, not for the 
space of six and forty years, but for ever ever. 

John W — . This early companion of mine had, what may 
be called, a confiding spirit. He could scarcely be brought 
to think wrong of any one, and wa& disposed to put his trust 
in, and give credence to boys of a designing turn of mind. 
'Hence he Was often mixed up with breaches of discipline, and 
i frequent were the scrapes into which the more vicious of our 
^i^outhful throng got him. It is well when the mind of a boy 
has .been led, through rehgious training, to distinguish right 
from wrong, and not to blindly follow his associates in an 
evil course. The example and decision of Joseph, as recorded 
in Scripture, cannot be too eagly impressed on the youthful 
mind ; and whaa placed in circumstances of peculiar trial and 
temphition, not only amidst the freshness of early days, but 
during life’s progress, the feeling will be-^^ How can I. do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God ?” 
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bias of mind led his friends to procure his admission 
into the naval service of his country, when he had completed 
his education, and we only saw each other at distant intervals. 
In the course of time, the midshipman was promote to a 
lieutenancy, and became an able officer. . In the discharge of 
his duties, he visited various countries, and having naturally 
a good constitution he retained his health, \jrhether in tropic^ 
climes, or the frozen regions of the north. When we met I 
found he had been a keen observer of nature and art, the 
people and their customs, in the countries he had visited, and 
few could surpass him in giving a graphic account of what 
he had seen and heard. His manners were gentlemanly ; but, 
alas ! he was not \yhat the word of inspiration describes a 
Christian to be. i It was evident that he had not received that 
“ renewal,’’ without which, let a man be ever so amiable and 
excellent in other respects, he is dead while he liveth.” 

We spent many hours together, during his last visit to his 
relatives ; and I tried to lead his mind to the consideration of 
heavenly and eternal things, but it appeared, from his manifest 
indifference to the conversations, that it was by no means ac- 
ceptable or agreeable to him. We parted not to meet again, 
and when thinking of poor W — , as the frigate to which he 
belonged was sailing to a remote part of the globe, I was 
painfully impressed that hp was only living according to 
the course of this evil world, having for his chosen com- 
panions those who were unfriendly to the sacrifices which xeal 
religion requires, in surrendering besetting sins, and deeply 
cherished vices an4 all iniquity. Two years afterwards he 
was unhappily drowned, whilst returning from an excursion 
on shore. A sudden squall arose, and the small boat in wliich 
W— was proceeding to the vessel was upset, and my poor 
friend alone lost his life, whilst the others, who were with 
him, were saved. A widowed mother and fond sisters mourned 
his low, and many a tear flowed at the remembrance that — 

The se^ the blue lone sea, hath one, 

He lies where pearls lie deep ; ^ 

He ww the loved of all, yet none 
0*er his low bed may weep. j 

Edwarb B— . He continued my pompanion for several 
years after leaving school, and I highly prized’ his friend- 
ship. Therp was great frankness and openness of character 
in him as a l^y, and this became properly mellowed as time 
passed on. Being designed for the medical profession, he 
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was entered as a pupil to the infirmary of our town, which, as 
a medical school, was in high repute. At that period there 
was more thmi a suspected leaning to scepticism on the part 6i 
medical men generally, and many a promising youth became 
entangled in the sophistry of infidelity, whilst the more vicious 
gladly sought in it a shelter for their vices, laughing and 
scofiing at revealed religion, and denying man’s accounta- 
bility to the Great First Cause of our life and being. The 
marvellous mechanism of the human frame, fearfully and won- 
derfully made, did not call forth aspiration to God on the part 
of such characters. Happily, by God’s mercy, a better state 
of things arose, and many of the most distinguished and talented 
men took every opportunity of instilling into the minds of 
their pupils, in their private intercourse, and in their lectures 
at the hospitals and schools, their firm adherence to the doc- 
trines of revealed religion, and the truth of the Christian 
scheme.. Of late years, Dr. Hope, as well as other equally 
distinguished men, have exemplified how it was possible to 
maintain a close walk with .God, amicjst the deepest researches 
into science, and the profoundest professional skill. 

B — was greatly tried by one . of his fellow-pupils, who 
held views completely inimical to revealed religion, and the 
dictates of sober reason. Happily, through grace, B — ’s 
mind had been strengthened by judicious parental advice.; 
and his own convictions had led him to become acquainted 
with the external evidences of the Christian faith. He dili- 
gently perused such works as Bishop Watson’s “ Apology for 
8ie Bible,” and Pajey’s “ Evidences of Chpstianity,” and was 
able to answer the subtle sophisms which his fellow-student 
was continually advancing. It is often found that a corrupt 
course of cohduct, and a depraved heart, will lead to the enter- 
taining of infidel views, whilst the slightest attempt has never 
been made to examine the word of God, in connexion with 
the array of external evidence in its fevour by the noble 
phalanx of defenders of the outworks of the Christian citadel ; 

C oving by their masterly reasoning, that revealed religion is 
t of man’s invention, but according to the will, of that God 
who in the beginning made heaven and earth.” Edward 
passed through the “ furnace ” of persecution and trial, for 
such it was to him for a time, and, through Divine influence, 
he realized the internal evidence for the believer’s faith, by 
being satisfied that he had been created anew in Christ 
Jesus” by the Holy Spirit. During his residence afterwards at 
one of the metropolitan hospitals, he was bold and unflinching 
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in maintaining his religious views, and through his consistent 
example and influence he was honoured by God, in being the 
instrument in his hands of rescuing from the vortex of un- 
belief a fellow-student, who afterwards became an exemplary 
Christian, and eminent in his profession. 

When Mr. B — commenced practice in a large and popu<« 
lous city at a distance, I had but few opportunities of seeing 
him. A pretty regular correspondence, and an occasion^ 
visit, were all we could nianage, though from our earliest re- 
collections we had been more like brothers, or as such should 
be, than friends. In his profession he was greatly respected, 
and a few years of successful and skilful practice found him 
in the receipt of a good income. There was much suavity of 
manner in his bearing, displaying the Christian gentleman, 
and one who could properly feel for the sufferings that man 
is heir to in this lower world. This gave him additional 
influence in speaking a word in season among those who 
were relying on his acknowledged ability, as the healer of 
their bodily ailments. Of the sacred observance of the 
Lord’s day he was a strenuous advocate, and no ill-timed 
arrangement, or postponed visits, required his> attendance on 
the day of rest, but those that were absolutely necessary, during 
the intervals of his attendance at God’s house. liis religious 
character was one of great stability, not being carried about 
with every wind of doctrine but having, through the grace 
of God, built on the rock Christ, he felt with one of the early 
Christian writers, that “ The spiritual man is he who liveth 
by the Spirit, havij^ his mind enlightened by him ; having 
not only an innate human understanding; but, further, a 
spiritual understanding graciously bestowed on him, with 
which the Holy Spirit endues the minds of believers.” 

Mr. B — was called rather suddenly from this lower world, 
soon after he had passed his fortieth year ; but he was not un- 
prepared ; he had, through Divine inercy, a supply of c^in his 
vessel, saving grace being rooted in his heart. The Bride- 
groom came : the man of God was found: at his post, watching; 
as those who know not when their Lord may come, and hisi 
sudden removal found him ready to live with that Saviour, 
whose servant he had been, for so many years. The feeling 
of good old Wickliffe had been constantly on his mind during 
his activp and useful life, Exceptiga Christian be united to 
Christ by grace, he hath not Christ the Saviour.” 

May you, dear reader, and the writer of these true sketches 
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increasingly feel that “ time is short, and that we are rapidly . 
hastening through this world to our everlasting destiny. If 
, we have been enabled, by the influeiice of the Holy Spirit, i 
! to ‘‘ put on Christ,” happiness without the slightest alloy 
I will be ours, when we cease to live here; but if Christ lias been 
, despised, and tlie soul neglected, our portion tvill be where 
' there is “ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 


DECISION FOR CHRIST. 

And can it be that thou art seeking still ? 

Vain trifling soul, when wilt thou wisdom learu? 

Is it in vain that o’er the record vast 
Of a life-long experience thou hast pored, 

While on each several page the warning high 
So legibly, so deeply is impressed, 

Love not the world, for it will pass away ?” 

And wilt thou love it still ? Ay, it is so, 

Else wherefore is that rapt and anxious brow ? 

And when that gleam of brilliant sunlight came 
Across thy path, wherefore that eager haste. 

To plant anew the seed of earthly joy, 

Which strikes no root, but w ithers like the gourd ? 

Take up the cross ; it is not what it seems,; 

And if it were, how couldst thou venture thus 
To pass it by ? Perchance for thee it holds 
A precious halm, an unguent for thy soul. 

Throw down those treach’rous flowers, the stinging thorns 
Will pierce thee hy and by ; those sunny leaves 
Are dropping poison ; cast them flir away, 

Ere their benumbing influence steal thy soul. 

Gird on thy sandals, take thy staff in hand ; 

Now, Christian, for the toilsome hill again ; 

No rest for thee, till thou the summit gain. 

Yet ere thou go, list to the promise true : 

An arm unseen shall guide thee on thy way; 

When faint and weary, strength shall be supplied : 

With living water shall thy thirst be quenched. 

And when the everlasting doors unfold 
Through which the King of glory entered in, 

Thy toil is ended, — thou mayst enter too. 

His kindly voice shall welcome thee within. 

And rest unbroken, jojipvithout a cloud. 

Shall be thine everlasting portion there. 


C. H 
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MAY DAY. 


How bright and beautiful the morning is, and quite suited 
to this first day of the lovely month of May,” said Anna, 
throwing up the sash of her window, and inhaling the breeze 
that came laden with sweets from the flower-garden beneath. 
“I think 1 will go to visit grandmamma: a walk through 
the fields would be delighiful.” And she set off, her spirits 
animatexl by the glow of health and yOuth, and her mind pre- 
pared to admire and enjoy everything. 

Anna thought that she had never heard the birds sing so 
merrily, oAeen the lambs frisk with such glee over the green 
turf as they did on this auspicious morning. And it is,’'^ 
she thought, “ only the beginning of enjoyment: the weather 
will become more settled and warmer every day : pretty as 
these spring flowers are, the summer blossoms which succeed 
them are far superior — then come the delicious fruits. People 
may talk of this world being a very b^d and a very sad one, 
but to me it seems a very pleasant worl^ and its being so is a 
proof of the goodness of Grod. How nicely this is expressed 
in the book I was reading last night : — ‘ Man is something 
more than an animal which wants lodging and food. He haa 
an eye for the sublime and beautiful, and his Cimtor h^ 
provided his abode with ample materials for these nobler 
tastes. He has made it a world of fragrance and music — of 
brightness and symmetry — where t|ie grand and the graceful ' 
— the awful and the lovely, rejoice together.' No wonder 
the psalmist should exclaim, ‘ 0 Lord, how manifold are 
thy works I in wisdom hast thou made them all,’ Fsa. civ. 24 ” 

May. 1864. e 
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I Pleased with herself for what she considered devotional 
i^ieelings, Anna continued with light hOart and step to wend 
I her way, and did not observe that a cloud whicli had arisen : 
in the western horizon, was fast increasing in size and darkness 
of hue, till the blue arch over head became obscured, and the 
landscape around her was no longer glowing with sunshine. 
‘♦It is but a passing cloud,” she thought; “the sun will 
soon be out again, and everything look more beautiful than 
ever.” 

A few drops now fell upon her face, and ca,used her to look r 
about for shelter, but it was nowhere to be had. Then the 
distant roll of thunder was heard, and the rain began to fall 
heavily. After a few ineffectual efforts to save her dress, and 
the riband of her pretty spring bonnet from ruin, Anna got 
frightened in jthe apprehension of more serious evils. She ' 
was still at some distance from her grandmother’s house, and 
no other was in the way: there might be another peal of 
thunder nearer than the first — there might be lightning, of 
which she was much afraid ; and of her getting a severe wet- 
ting there could be no doubt, from which cold and illness 
might result. 

How changed was everything around ! The birds had 
stopped singing — the flowers hung their heavy heads, over- 
charged with rain— and the sportive lambs were cowering for 
shelter under the hedges. The charms of the rural scene 
were all gone, and it was so tiresome to walkthrough the 
wet grass, that poor Anna betook herself to the road, which 
was near. Even here her progress was slow, as a strong gale 
which blew right against her had sprung up, and much impeded 
her progress. Thus frightened, drench^ with rain, and 
altogether in a sad plight, she arrived at length at her grand- 
mother’s dwelling. . . 

The old lady was greatly distressed at seeing her condition. \ 
She made her, witfaMue speed, take off her wet garments, get 
into a well- warmed bed, aiid take some hot wine and water. ) 
Anna, who had been fatigued as well as frightened by her ’ 
^^isastrous exctirsion, fell into a sound sleep. On waking she 
found herself refreshed, and soon joined her grandmother 
beside a cheerful fire, which, May day though it was, looked 
attractive ; for still all outside was gloom, verifying the poet’s. | 
words^ that even at this genial season, — 

Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the bright morn, and bids his driving slbets « 

Deform the day delightless.” , 
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} Anna ^ave her grandmother, by \rhom she was welcomed 
with an affectionate smile, an account of her walk, and of the 
thoughts and feelings which it had occasioned her. 

Well, my dear child, ’’ said the old lady, “ perhaps it may 
not be unprofitable to yiew your little May-day adventure 
as if it were a type of your future life. You are now in the 
prime of youth and health; your path, like that on which 
your walk commenced this morning, strewed with flowers, and 
brightened by a cloudless sky, while hope permits you not 
to dream of changes. But blossoms will be blighted, and 
storms will gather as surely as they did to-day.^* 

“ A sad prospect, grandmamma ; but how do you know that 
it will Ikj realized ?’* 

“ It is the lot of humanity, my child — the consequence of 
sin. Trials, in some shape or other, will come ; the question 
is, how shall we meet them ?” 

Anna looked thoughtful, and said, I hope, when they do, 
I can say, Thy will be done. God is a loving Father, and 
sends sorrow in mercy.” 

♦ *5 So "^his word declares, Anna, and so we profess - to 
believe ; but the difficulty is to feel that it really is soj when 
trial comes. You tell me that in gazing on the bright scenes 
around you this morning your heart glowed with love to the 
Creator, and a deep conviction that all his works were made 
in wisdom. Tell me, wiien the storm came on, did this feeling 
last, and giye you courage to meet it ?” 

Anna coloured. “ I was startled, grandmamma ; it came 
suddenly, and I was trying to keep myself dry — and then 
looking for shelter — and in short I did not think — ” 

Did not think of Him who sent it, my 'child ? Now, 
would it not be well before the storms of life come, to ascertain 
' that you are prepared for them; that you have really imaght 
and found a refuge in Him who is ‘ as an hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land ?' Isa. xxxii. 2 ” > 

Anna did not reply, but looked thoughtful, as if th^ 
words had made an impression on her mind. After a while 
her grandmother continued, “ I too, dear child, have had my 
May day of youth and happiness, so far as this world can give 
it ; and, just like yours this morning, it was soon overclouded, 
and, storms arose before I knew where to flee from them. 
Oh! Anna, I suffered a great deal;” and her voice trem- 
bled. ‘‘ But praise be to the Lord, he taught me fully to 
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undendtand and feel the blessed truths which his Spirit has 
revealed for our unspeakable comfort, particularly in the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews, and I can clearly see that it was 
good for Die to be afflicted.’’ 

‘‘ Well, grandmamma, I can easily comprehend,” the young 
lady replied, that when trials are over, and we are enabled 
to perceive the good which they produced, we may feel satis- 
fied, or even thankful for them. But while the thunder peals, 
and the storm rages, and we are hurt and frightened, how is it 
that we can feel peace and comfort?” 

‘‘By faith, Anna; that faith in God’s promises — in ‘the 
immutability of his counsel’ — which is as ‘an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and stedfast,’ Heb. vi. 19. Let us try ha- 
bitually to exercise tlus child-like trust in our lyeavenly 
Father, remembering that he makes all things, little and 
great, work together for good to them that love him ; even 
in a summer shower, Anna, and that which befel you to-day 
was little more : then, when tempests arise, a sense of safety 
will keep us in peace. As to a knowledge of how trials 
operate for good, it is not always vouchsafed to us in this 
life — probably we shall know hereafter: but even here we 
often can plainly perceive it.” 

Dear grandmamma,” Anna replied, I believe I thought 
myself more advanced in the Christian course than I am — 
that 1 had more trust in, God— 'more — ” and she stopped, evi- 
dently humbled. ^ 

“My beloved Ann&,, if we are thinking more highly of 
ourselves in anything than we ought to think, it is well to 
find it out. But to return to what I was saying; in your 
little adventure this morning I am able even now to know 
distinctly that what Vas so unpleasant, operated for your 
temporal safety and welfare. And I trust I may hope it 
will do far more — that it has impressed a lesson on your 
young heart which will, with God’s blessing, be useful 
through life. 

“ And now to explain myself. I had scarcely settled you 
to sleep after your arriyal, when my neighbour, farmer 
Brown, walked in, a legge club in his hand, and his counte- 
nance ei^pressing alarm. ‘You spoke to wife last night 
ma’am,’ said be, ‘about having sillabub for some young 
friends you expected this May day. I knew Miss Anna 
•would be oiie of them, and I also’ Iqiew that she -often walks 
here across the fields. Now, ma’ am, I have just heard that there 
is a terrible bull in one of the fields through which she would 
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^onie, and so I’m going to meet her as fast as I can.’ I 
lhanked him warmly, and told him of your arrival. He 
seemed extremely rejoiced, and then . informed me that the 
inimal had suddenly become quite furious, and had hurt two 
men i \.tried to catch it ; so that your danger was indeed 
great, you were saved from it by' the stonn which drove 
you off your pleasant flowery patli through the fields, and 
obliged you to betake yourself to the common road.” 

Anna was much aflfected, and expressed deep thankfulness 
for this instance of providential care. Never forget,” said 
the old lady ; ‘‘ and when you cannot understand all the dis- 
pensations of your Father, remember that — , 

“ Day by day, and year by year. 

Will make the dark enij^ma clear; 

And furnish us perhaps at last, 

Like other scenes already past, 

With pi’oof that we, and our alfairs, 

Are part of a Jeliovalf s cares ; 

For God unfolds by slow degrees 
The purport of his deep decrees ; 

Sheds every iiour a clearer light, 

In aid of ()ur defective sight ; 

And spreads at length beforb the soul, 

A beautiful and perfect whole.” 

E. F. G. . 


FOBEKT THE SOLDIER. 

During the war which was terminatet^ at the peace of 1814, 
an English and a Prussian surgeon frequently met when 
attending the sick and wounded. Similarity^ of profession, 
and still more sympathy of mind and religious principle, gave 
rise to a friendship, which continued and strengthened when 
they quitted the army, and was kept up by frequent inter- 
change of letters and occasional meetings. Dr. J — took 
the opportunity of the opening of the Great Exhibition in 
London, to urge his friend to, visit him, and in hjs letter of 
invitation playfully added to other motives for his coming, ^ 
that, in accordance with the principles and love of peace, 
Dr. K — professed he was hound to come over to a meeting, 
that must, as Dr. J — thought, promote peace among nations 
even if friendship did not bring him. Dr. J — also made 
some inquiries respecting a soldier to whom his friend had 
alluded iu a former letter. Dr. K — answered by the fol- 
lowing letter^ apparently thinking his friend was too sanguine 
in his hopes of peace. 
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I accept your invitation, dear friend, with great pleasure, 
and hope to be with you at the opening of your Crystal 
Palace. We shall thus, in our elderly days, see a crovid 
of people of various and distant countries again assembled in 
one capital. What a glorious contrast to that we witnessed 
at the commencement of our friendship, when we entered 
Paris, you under Wellington and I under Blucher! 

Our love of peace and peaceful pursuits soon caused u» 
both to quit the army and settle down to private practice, 
and God has blessed us in our efforts after professional suc- 
cess. As a lover of peace I must rejoice to see so many 
eagerly hasting to share in what I regard as a demonstration 
and symbol of peace amongst the nations, at least of Europe. 
M the same time, our admiration must not lead us to 
consider it more than outward and temporary peace; for 
except grace reign in the heart of man, the evil passions lie 
dormant but for a while, ready to burst forth and kindle into 
war and bloodshed at a slight spark of provocation. True 
peace, however, may reign in and keep tranquil the heart of 
the servant of God, even in the midst of war and bloodshed. 

“Just before you and I first met, attending in tliat hospital 
where so many sick and wounded needed surgical assistarme, 
I had proof of this in the case of tlie soldier liohert, about 
whom you inquire, and whose death has been present to my 
mind ever since hearing from you, as an exhibition of true 
peace when . all around was warlike. As 1 walk thtough the 
village, or, mounted on my old grey horse, visit some dis- 
tant patient, I often reflect on the scenes of former days, and 
sometimes forget myself and all around me, and fancy I hear 
the trumpet recalling . the scattered troops, or the booming of 
cannon in the distance, and then suddenly start to recollection 
that peaceful scenes and rural sounds alone .are before me ; 
but for many days Robert has been’ the subject of these my 
reveries, 

“ When I joined my corps as an army surgeon, I found 
myself surrounded by young men, and as the war at that 
period was considered a war of liberation, many men of birth 
and education were glad to serve as private soldiers. There 
was such changing of men that I got acquainted with the 
features and appearance of many whose names 1 never learned. 
Some of these I have since met, settled as quiet citizens, who 
have recognised and addressed me. But you will think it 
curious that I should have foraied a heartfelt friendship lor 
one whose surname I do not even now know. , ‘ Robert * was 
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the only name inscribed on his coffin when his remains were 
interred in a little villag^e churchyard in Prance, far from 
his home and his friends, if he left any. 

‘‘‘Even a more experienced person than I then was must 
have been struck by the evident superiority of Robert, though 
in the dress of a private soldier. When gathered round the 
watch-fire of an evening, or on the march, his comrades con- 
sidered him silent and somewhat, melancholy, but I always 
found him cheerful and ready to converse. There was, how- 
ever, something in his mariner and appearance different from 
his fellow-soldiers, lie was very young, and of a fresh and 
blooming complexion and soft expression of countenance, and 
always neat in his dress. His appearance gave rise to many 
jokes and jests, as that he was a young lady in disguise, that 
lie need fear nothing, since even the enemy would not molest 
a tender girl, and so forth. But in a night attack on a battery 
defended by the French, he soon proved his manliness. 

“ When called to dress the wounds of the few who returned 
from the attack, I wa s surprised to find Robert amongst 
them; for the volunteer corps to which he was attached, 1 
knew was not ordered there. But 1 soon learned that he and 
two others had asked pennission to be of the number, and 
when the leader fell, Robert had taken the command and led 
on a body of men to storm the battery. He was as calm as 
ever when 1 spoke to him on the subject, and said he was 
glad of the opportunity of showing that a Christian soldier 
would not lag behind at a critical moment; that his two 
volunteer companions had fallen, so that it was his place to 
come forward. For his conduct his general promoted hiin^ 
on the spot, and he recovered from hjs wounds so quickly, 
that in a very short time he was able to leave the hospital 
wagon in which we carried tlie wounded, and mount his horse 
as lieutenant. All jokes and sarcasms now ceased, and his 
manners, which had been considered cold and reserved as a 
private, were courteous and unpresuming as an officer ; but I 
must say he did appear more open and friendly when pro- 
moted. 

“ Soon after this we were quartered in a little yillage where 
the inliabitants had already suffered so much from troops of 
all parties marchings through it, that they were ill-disposed 
towards soldiers of any nation, and our general found ,it 
necessary to enforce the strictest discipline, to prevent our 
soldiers from acts of violence in revenge for the unwillingness 
of the villagers to supply them. , The following evening, as 
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we gathered round the fires to refresh ourselves from the 
stores that had now come from the camp, each one liad some- 
thing to relate of the preceding night, and many complaints 
were heard, soldier-fashion, of the shabby dealings of the 
inhabitants towards those who called themselves their de- 
liverers* Jests too went round and much laughter, at the 
tricks practised on the j>oor villagers to make them discover 
their hoards of provision. 

Robert remained silent till some one said, ‘ Well, lieu^ 
tenant, you * probably were quartered on the mayor or some 
rich inhabitant, who regaled you and gave you a comfortable 
bed. You have had nothing to complain of/ 

“ ‘ I have nothing to complain of, indeed,’ answered Robert. 
‘Two of my friends; who really needed refreshmerjt more 
than I did, asked me to change quarters with them, and I did 
so, and was thus lodged in the cottage of a poor and pious 
widow, who, on my asking civilly, shared with me all the 
little provisions she had. She told me afterwards that she 
had awaited our arrival in fear and trembling, and in prayer 
to God to protect , her from ill usage by rough-mannered 
foreign soldiers. We were soon friendly together, hnd I 
distributed amongst her little children some chocolate which 
a rich lady^ at whose house I had been quartered a few nights 
before, had put into my knapsack. We ate a frugal meal 
tc^ether and conversed as well as ray broken French per- 
mitted, and I then lay down on my straw couch and slept as if 
on eider down till morning. 1 bade her a solemn farewell 
thi§ morning, for we are not likely to meet again except in 
tho kingdom of God.’ 

“ ^ Yea,’ said a soldier, ‘ but I saw you, lieutenant, soften- 
I ing the pam of parting to the woman, by paying her, and I 
dare say richly, for her straw couch and water soup.’ 

“‘Not richly^ certainly,’ said Robert; ‘a soldier’s purse 
is seldom a full one.’ Complaints and jests on bad lodgings 
soon ceased, and conversation took another turn. 

“ Robert and I became very intimate : we were quite like 
brothers. Though I had read the Bible before, and had 
received religious instruction at school, and even . attended 
theologioal decture^i at college, to Robert I owe my knowledge 
of what 'true faith consists in. I have never met any man 
who seemed .so-entirely governed’ and led by religious prin- 
ciple.' . Of' course he had inward struggles, but, outwardly, 
Jie appeared to go right as it were by . instinct so completely 
natur^ did the impi^e seem. The proper words to say at 
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apostolic example, I have learned, in whatsoever , state I 
am, therewith to be content,” and yet she often ventured to 
act and speak as if she imagined some peculiarity in her state, 
excusing the murmurings and repinings in which she might 
have detected the absence of <jertain appropriate characteristics 
of the faith. • 

Mr. D — read one morning before his household a sweet 
exhortation to gentleness and moderation, and spoke of the • 

soft answer that turneth away wrath,” and the gracious 
temper that is “ not easily provoked but in the course of 
the day, having neglected to adorn himself therewith, lie was 
roused to passionate anger by the carelessness of a servant, 
and afforded opportunity to the unbeliever to walk away 
muttering, “ If iruister calls himself a saint, I don’t value his 
religion much, for he read this morning, ‘ If any man auiong 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, — this 
man’s religion is vain.’ ” 

It is highly probable that these sins were confessed and 
mourned over before God, but the world knew nothing of the 
regret, the penitence, the prayer. A — ^’s pride and conceit were 
set up against profession of religion. 13 — ’s quarrel with a 
brotlKjr was charming food for scoffers, who delighted to cry — 

There, there, so would we have it !” C — ’s acquaintance 
pronounced emphatically, that they had supposed religion 
imparled a contented spirit, but she was always careful and 
troubleil about many things ; and I) — had cast a stumbling 
block in another’s way. Alas, at such times none would have 
supposed these individuals, so niggardly in their manifestation 
of Christian graces, were possessors of eternal riches, jewels, 
from the heavenly mine, treasures wliich the enemy most 
envies, and rejoices to see hidden away. The exhortation to 
wear them, to show them, is plain, Put on, therefore, as the 
elect of God, holy and belofed, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering.” 

But perhaps such cases as we have mentioned were beset- 
ting sins, hard to be overcome. Then let us more earnestly 
determine to lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus. The world has very little 
respect for professions of faith, but it is compelled to respect 
(however it may dislike) real consistency of practice, and a 
hundred books on the evidences of Cliristmiiity are less influ- 
ential than the consistent life of one of Christ’s believing 
people. B. T. 
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“ HE J3ROUGHT IIIM TO JESUS.” 

There is nothing which should be the occ«'ision of greater joy 
than the assurance that we have ‘‘ obtained mercy for the 
man wluo has found Christ has found a friend who will never 
forsake him, and a Kedeemer who bestows upon him ever- 
lasting life. 

But the Christian was not converted for his own sake only, 
but for the sake of those also w^ho are still witliout Christ. 
It is the will of that Saviour who delivered him foin death, 
that he should do. wliat he can to save the souls of others ; and 
his exjierience of the grace of Christ and of the value of his 
salvation should be additional and very powerful incentives to 
the performance of that duty. 

The day after the ba])tism of our Lord, John was standing 
with two of Ids disci])les w'hen Jesus passed.. The Baptist 
immediately exclaimed, “ Behold the Lamb of God !” "J'lie 
two disciples followed Jesus, were received by 1dm with all 
kindness, and abode with him the remainder of the day. One 
of them, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, unwilling to cjijoy 
the advantage of the Saviour’s instructions and counsels alone, 
went to Simon, with whom it is highly proljable he had often 
conversed respecting the ilopc; of Israel, and said to him, 
evidently with feelings of the ntiiiost elation and gladness; 
‘‘We have found the J^Iessiah.” “And,” continues the evan- 
gelist, “he brought him to Jesus.” It was a beautiful 
expression of fraternal kindness. And it is an example to all 
believers. 

We cannot do a greater service to our fellow-men than to 
bring them to Jesus. ]f there were one in whose welfare you 
were most deeply interested, and you had a friend who could 
secure for him- everything you yere most anxious he should 
have, it would be your first solicitude to introduce him to 
that friend. If there were expressed by him whom you 
sought to serve any reluctance to accompany you, you would 
try, by the suggestion of every motive of 'which you could 
think to overcome that reluctance, and to induce him to seek 
the exercise of those kindly offices which you know to be of 
such inestimable value. But there are no blessings to be 
compared with those which are conferred by Christ on all who 
seek him. He has pardoh for the guilty, holiness for the 
polluted, joy for the wretched, and everlasting life in. heaven 
for those who are exposed to the curse of God in hell. And 
he is the only being in the universe through whom these 
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blessings can be obtained. Other foundation,” says the 
apostle Paul, can no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” He who passes through life destitute of interest in 
the salvation of Christ, has no prospect before him but that of 
everlasting misery and death. Do what we may for men 
besides, there is no service we can do tlieiri which can bear 
tlie most distant comparison with that of bringing them to 
Jesus. 

■ Every Christian can attempt this. He cannot do it always 
effectually, but he can do it instrumentally. He can do that 
by which tiie sinner is often conv^ted. He can take that 
trutli in which Christ is revealed, and call attention to it, 
explain it, and urge it on the sinner’s acceptance, at the same 
time lifting \ip his jrayer for the exercise of that power by 
which alone it can be made the means of conversion. There 
cannot be a worthier exercise of the noble faculty of speech 
than this. He who from natural diffidence or other circum- 
stances #cannot personally address those whom he would lead 
to Christ, may ffnd innumerable modes of usefulness by which 
he may reach them. He who has worldly substance can con- 
secrate a portion of it to the maintenance of those agencies by 
which men may be led to Christ: and there is no man who 
cannot exert, some influence which, all things considered, can 
be exerted by no one else, and by which he may bring some 
soul to Christ. 

Jt cannot be too deejdy imj)i*esse![l on our mifds that what- 
ever the talents we possess, and whatever tlie relations we 
sustain, God has endowed us with those talents, and placed us 
in those relations, if not exclusively, yet pre-eminently, that we. 
may lead others to Christ. You are a parent : . those children 
were committed to your care, it is perfectly true, that you 
might provide for them ; that you might educate them ; that 
you might make them good and useful members of society ; 
but most of all, that you might bring them to Jesus, in 
order that this may be done, there is to be brought to bear 
upon their opening minds all the authority of a father’s 
counsel, and all the tenderness of a mother’s love. You are,, 
perhaps, the only converted member of a numerous household. 
That household is the first sphere in which you should seek to 
exert your influence. He whom Andrew first found was his 
own brother Simon, and he brought him to Jesus.’^ You 
have friends, with whom, though not connected by^the tie of 
nature, you have interchanged many acts of kindness. What 
a becoming use of the power which friendship gives to exert it 
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thus ! And beyond all these comparatively limited circles 
there are wider ones which embrace the town or city in which 
we live — otir country — the- world. Wherever we are, at home 
or abroad, in occupation or at leisure, in youth or in age, it 
should be our aim, in every possible way, to bring men to 
Jesus. 

Various motives should incite us to do this. It is required 
as the expression of our gratitude to Christ. How deep are 
the’ obligations under wliich, if we are Christians indeed, w^e 
are laid to him ! He died for us ; he intercedes for us ; those 
agencies by which we wi^re brought to the enjoyment of salva- 
tion were put into operation by him, and rendered efficacious 
by his owtji Spirit ; we have been pardoned through his blood ; 
and he is the foundation of all our hopes. It is a natural | 
question, and one whicli should be often pondered — What can 
we do to express our thaijkfuliiess to Christ? Next to our 
own personal consecration there is nothing more acceptable to 
him than our endeavours to lead the sinner to Jus feet ; for he 
sees in the conversion of every such sinner, of the travail of 
his soul, the recompense of those mysterious agonies by which 
he accomplished the salvation of mankind. And that is to 
him in every case the occasion of ineffable satisfac^tion and joy. 

This is the highest philanthropy. Jt is a gratifying, tiling 
to observe the efforts which are put forth 1o alleviate the 
hardships and sorrows of meids present lot ; the, care which is 
display^ to^ibviate the causes of degradation and suflbriiig ; 
and the endeavours which are imwle to diffuse extensively the 
blessings of civilization and knowledge. But all this termi- 
nates with the life that now is : it makes no provision for that 
which is to come. It smooths the ruggedness of the way, but 
it furnishes no preparation for the journey’s end. It does 
nothing for man as immortal — nothing for him as fallen and 
lost. But if we bring men to Jesus, we bring them to one 
who can bless them, not only now, but for ever ; for he can 
give them that which is distinctively and emphatically life 
-—a life of holiness, enjoyment, and honourj which will be 
extended throughout eternity amidst those scenes of bright- 
ness and beauty which are spread around the throne of God 
in heaven* There is no philanthropy like this. “ Brethren,” 
says the apostle James, “ if any of you do err from the truth, 
and one convert him; let him know” — as though that know- 
ledge were of itself a sufficient reward — ‘‘ that he which 
coBverteth a sinner from the error of his way shall save a 
soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 
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And we should think, too, of the influence which may be 
exerted by those whom we bring to Jesus. , It were a great 
thing if the soul whpm we were the means of saving were, 
like the penitent thief, removed on the day of his conversion 
to. heaven. But it may be otherwise. We may not only 
convert a soul, we may caM into existence a power which will 
be felt far and wide, and whose beneficial influence will be 
lasting as eternity. Who was it that Andrew led to Jesus? 
His own brother: but that brother was Simon Peter, than 
whom Qur Lord had never a more devoted and zealous fol- 
lower — who had conferred on liim llje honour of opening the 
gate of tiie kingdom of heaven to the Gentile world-^whose 
writings remaiii to this day a part of that precious word by 
which we are instructed in. ‘the knowledge of salvation-^and 
who at last, if ecclesiastical tradition be true, laid down his life 
in his master’s cause. A Christian woman, on her way to the 
Tabernacle, accosted JoliuWilliains, and asked him to go thither. 
She very likely thouglit this liiiglit be the means of saving his 
soul ; but she could have no i(iea that she was bringing to 
Jesus one who should be at once the apostle of civilization 
and mercy to the savage islanders of the Pacific, and whoi^ 
nanie should be identified with some of the most distinguished 
triumphs which the gospel has achieved in tJiese modern 
times. We know not what good the man may do whom we 
bring to Jesus; but we may be almost certain that he will 
be in a greater or less degree the m.eaus of blessing to the 
world, • . 

liook around you, then, and ask — What is there I can do. 
to bring souls to Christ ? And then, as you sec your work, 
resolve that you will do it with all your might, s. o. 


POOR MARY. 

I MET her in the spring, when the primroses sprinkled the 
banks, and the call of the cuckoo made the green fields doubly 
cheerful. She had her bag of books with her^ and she was on 
her way to the school. Her cheek was ruddy- then, and her 
eye bright. As she tripped away with a nimble foot and 
light heart I gave her my blessing. Train up a child in the 
way he should go : and when he is old, he will not depart from 
Prov. xxii. 6. 

I met her in the summer, when* the rose was in full bloom, 
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and the sun blazed at mid-day over her father’s farm. She 
was leading by the hand her little brother, and she did it so 
tenderly, and talked to him so kindly, that T could have clasped 
them both to my heart. Mary’s cheek was not so ruddy then 
as it had been. She is wejiry,” said I the little maiden 
has been tiring herself with her walk.” I thought but little 
then of her pale clieek, but 1 thought a great deal of it after- 
wards. Truly, w^e all do fade as a leaf” (Isa. Ixiv. 6), and 
know not what a day may bring forth. 

I met her in the autumn, when the fruit hung ripe on the 
tree, and the yellow corn was ready for the sickle. She was 
gently removing a black snail from the path, lest it should be 
trodden on. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain 
mercy,” Matt. v. 7. It did me good to see her tenderness to 
the crawling creature, but it made tny heart ache when I saw 
her hollow eye, and marked how thin slie grew. Still she 
talked cheerfully, and made no complaint. What is our life? 
“ It is even a vapour, that appearetli for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away,” Jas. iv. 14. 

I met her in the winter, when the ponds were frozen, and 
the red-berried holly-bush was half hid by the snow. I 
thought that she was hardly fit to be abroad when I saw her 
wasted frame, but she w^as going, and it was the last time she 
did go, to her aged grandmother’s with a little basket of 
Christmas comforts. ‘‘Ali!” sighed I to myself, ‘"'poor 
Mary ! her days are nearly numbered. Spring and summer 
and autumn and winter will come again, and the primrose 
will deck the ground, the rose bloom on the bush, the ripe 
fruit hang on the bough, and the red-berried holly smile in 
the wintry hour, Ihit I am not likely to see Mary again, either 
with her bag of books, or leading by the hand her little 
brother, or removing an insect from the path, or ministering 
to her grandmother’s comfort.” 

Scarcely was the hazel hung wdlh catkins in the following 
spring, before she was called away. She had little pain in 
her Illness, and no fear, for she had long been one of the flock 
of the Good Shepherd, who leads his sheep along gently, and 
cJirries the young iambs in his bosom. Her life was a very 
lovely one, and her latter end v^as full of peace and joy in 
trusting to her Saviour. 

I never go by the ►churchyard without pausing a miiiute or 
two at Mary’s grave, where the fresh grass is now springing, 
for I love to think of her gentle ways, her great kindness, ker 
piety, and her peaceful end. On her head-stone, which stands 
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a little way from the old tomb with the iron bars round it, are 
the following lines 

Another lamb, now safe from heat and cold, 

Is gently gathered to the heavenly fold. 

M. G. 


THOKNS AND THISTLES OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

HEROISM. 

“You promised, some time ago, to give me your opinion 
about lieroisin, papa/’ said Alfred to his* father. “ You 
seemed to thiiik that it differed from mine as to what a hero 
is ; I should like to hear it.^’ 

“You could not express the wish more opportunely, my 
son,” ]\Ir. Hatton replied. My idea of true heroism is well 
illustrated by a circumstance which occurred lately in Ireland, 
of which I have just been reading an account.” 

“ Occurred lately ! and in Ireland, papa ! What can it be? 
I did not think there were heroes now, and so near us.” 

“ You shall hear,” said Mr. Hatton, and he read aloud as fol- 
lows : — “On the 1 1th of last’ January a vessel named the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake ’ was wrecked at Bantry. The lives of the captain 
and three sailors were saved, of which Patrick O’Sullivan, Esq., 
of Millcove, in that neighbourhood, has given this interesting 
account: I heard that a vessel was on the Rhone Corrig, 
and proceeded there, in a. whale-boat well manned. When I 
approached the rock, I saw four men standing upon the 
highest point of it ; the sea around running mountains high. 
An officer of the Coast-Guard arrived soon after with a 
revenue cutter and a whale-boat ; but none ^foul(l venture to 
approach the rock, I thought that if any man on the coast 
would venturei to attempt it^ Florence Sullivan would, and I 
pulled towards the shore for the purpose of procuring his 
assistance. As I approached the shore I met him rowing out 
towards the wreck. Hk crew consisted of his three sons and 
his brother, five able fenows. We then all proceeded towards 
the rock, and having got as close to it as, with any safety, was 
possible, we consulted with the revenue officer as to the best 
means of trying to save the lives of the men. An effort was 
made to pass a rope to the rock, but it failed, and it was pro- 
posed that a rope should be well secured round a man’s body, 
with which he should endeavour to swim to the rock, and 
{ that, in case of failure, he might be pulled on board r but, on 
I consideration, this was deemed an impossibility. Whilst thus 
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deliberating, 1 said to Florence Sullivan, ‘ Is it not a pity to 
see the lives of four men sacrificed without some great effort 
to save them. Will you make the attempt, and 1 will go 
with you ?’ He replied, ‘ No, master ; your life is of value ; 
the boys and I will save them if it is to be done/ I attempted 
to get into his boat, but with his hand he prevented me ; and 
he, his three sons, and brother, proceeded towards the rock, 
over which the sea was running mountains high. As they 
neared the rock, we cheered them. In a moment this whole 
family might have been launched into eternity, but on they 
went till within a few yards of the rock, when they all plunged 
into the raging waters, and having obtained footing, saved 
their boat from being dashed to pieces, and slie was thrown 
upon the only portion of the rock tliat presented a pebbly 
beach. When we saw tlmt they and their boat were safe, we 
thanked God, and cheered them again and again. They soon 
after launched their boat again, braving the terrific surge, with 
the captain and his three- men, whom they finally placed in 
safety on board the revenue cutter. Had not these ship- 
wrecked sailors then, at tiiis great risk, been taken oft‘ the 
rock, they must iu a few hours have been swept away by tlie 
waves.” * 

/‘It was generous, noble conduct, indeed!” said Alfred, 
wIk) had listened with much interest to the narration. “ I 
hope Florence Sullivan has been suitably rewarded.” 

’ “ I fear not. The amount of property saved from the 
wreck did not, the paper states, enable the magistrates to 
award more than 61 , to this noble family. You may well call 
their conduct generous, tor they never made any claim by 
way of salvage.^ It was done on their behalf, and without 
their knowledge, by a gentleman who heard of the occurrence. 
But tell me, Alfred, would you not bestow theiepithet heroic 
Ctti this action ? Would you not call Sullivan a hero 

“ Well, papa, I admire, him greatly : still he is not what I 
thought was a hero.” . 

“ Perhaps not, my son. You majFhave been accustomed 
to consider as a hero, not the man whose superior powers are 
exerted for the good, but for tlie destruction of his fellow- 
creatures, Alexander^ — Napoleon, the man who, as I once 
heard described, has his greatness measured by the number of 
countries he subdued; who will coolly calculate how many 
thousands of ipen, eadi with a heart, ajid soul aa well as him- 


* Cork ConsdtufioD> April 1853. 
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self, must perish, that be may win an end of his own ; who, to 
place a laurel in his own wreath, will plant a whole country 
with cypress.” 

And what would you call such a man, papa ?” 

A prodigy, perhaps ; but 1 could not bestow the name of 
hero on one who was not magnanimous. I think the index of 
true heroism is the sacrifice of self for the good of others. Jt 
includes greatness of soul, but self-sacrifice is, 1 would say, its 
essential element. Now tell me, my son, which displays 
most of this : Napoleon, and men like him, or the Irish boat- 
man ?” 

“ I'he ])oor boatman, certainly, papa ; still you will acknow- 
ledge tha t the others must possess greatness of mind ?” 

Undoubtedly. But, to refer to our former conversations 
on the subject of natural qualities perverted by sin, there is, 
in the conformation of such men, a germ denied to the multi- 
tude, which, if well cultivated, would bring forth glorious 
blossoms and fruit to the honour of the Creator, and the good 
of mankind ; but that otherwise produce only their abortive 
representations, only thorns and tliistles, Alfred, though of 
such superior growth as, notwithstanding their intrinsic worth- 
lessness, to wear an imposing appearance, exciting the wonder 
and admiration of the world. Concerning men who hate thus 
misused the rare and splendid talent committed to their keeping, i 
I would say, in words of another,* ‘ tliat though among all the 
forms of heroism there is no prodigy nrnre wonderful than 
the tremendous conqueror, yet I turn from him with honest ] 
diKSgust, as miserably j)ervertjng and denaturalizing the idea of 
heroism ; sacrificing othem to himself, instead of sacrificing 
himself to others.’ Never, my son, be so dazzled by the 
splendour of any achievement as to call it heroic when it 
wants maguani mi ty.” 

“ I see, pajia, tiiat according to your test, Sullivan and his 
family were real heroes.” 

‘‘I would now ha^ you observe,' Alfred, if instances of 
heroism such as this *e so- beautiful, when extreme peril is 
incurred, and almost superhuman exertions made to save the 
lives of others, that life which is even a vapour that app^reth 
for a little rime, and then vanbheth away (James iv. 14) ; how 
truly sublime are the efforts of those who brave danger and 
ded,th to be the means of saving immortal souls !” 

Indeed they are, papa; but you would not assert that 

* Lecture on Heroes, at Exeter Hall, hy the Rev. Wm. Arthur, 
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every Christian missionary who exposes himself to danger and 
death in his attempts to convert the heathen, is a hero?'* 

“ Certainly not. You may remember I said that not only 
the magnanimity which leads to self-sacrifice was necessary to 
constitute that character, but also natural greatness of soul, 
with which only a few are endued.” 

And is not this quality ever conferred by grace w hen 
people are converted, papa ?” 

“ I think not ; for as Isaac Taylor observes, ^ the germs of 
a noble tem])er and of moral sensitiveness have never been 
wanting . in the conformation of men wdiose after-life has 
entitled them, in any true sense of the word, to be styled 
great ; for although the grace of heaveji may often make the 
wicked good, yet its province is not to make the little great; 
those w^ho are to be such are born — not made.’ Hut, my son, 
what I conceive to be the other requisite of true heroisin — 
magnanimous self-devotion for the benefit of others — may, in 
its highest and holiest sense, be attained by the w eakest mind 
that receives the gospel of Christ, and diligently seeks the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit in the appointed way.” 

“ This thought is an encouraging one, papa ?” 

It is ; and when you feel aspirations after heroism arising 
! in your bosom, recollect that though you may not be by nature 
calculated for devising and executing mighty deeds at which ! 
the world would wonder, you may, by grace, be fitted for acts 
of self-denial and disinterested, love over which the angels of 
heaven will rejoice (Luke xv. 7), and which will be pleasing 
in the sight of Him who loved you so well as to give himself 
for you, Gal. ii. 20.” 

“ How pleasant it would be to see the rare gifts which you 
say produce a prodigy, papa,. exerted in the cause of religion !” 

“ Yes, rny son. We may form some idea of what, for 
.instance, the mighty mind of Napoleon might have effected, 
under’ the influence of Divine grace, and with the Divine 
blessing, for promoting the eternal welfare of his fellow- 
beings. Watered by the dews of heaven, that seed of greatness 
in his soul which brought devastation upon such multitudes, 
would truly have ‘ flourished as the palm-tree, and grown 
like the cedar in Lebanon.’ However, thanks be to God, the 
history of his church is not without examples of men who 
made a legitimate use of w^hat you term his rare gifts, and 
dedicated them wholly to his service. Let us ever remember, 
my dear boy, that tiie powers of our mind, whether great or 
little, and the affections of our hearts, will, unless we are 
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^ God’s husbandry’ (1 Cor. iii. 9), and till he enables us to 
break up our fallow ground, and comes and rains righteousness 
upon us (Hos. %. I2y, bring forth nothing that is really 
good in his sight, however vvorthy of admiration it may seem 
to our fellow-men ; but that the denunciation of the prophet is 
still upon us — ‘ The thorn and the thistle shall come up on 
their altars,’ Hos. x. 8. e. f. g. 


A DISTRICT VISITOR’S NOTE BOOK. 

I WAS very new to my work when I entered upon it, and had 
but an indefinite idea, of tlie duties which, as a District Visitor, 

I should be called upon to fulfil. I had been told that my first 
care must b(i, if possible, to do good to the souls of the poor 
with whom I w'as about to become acquainted, and then I was 
to try to help them in temporal things by various means 
which had been pointed out to me. 1 was to put them in the 
way of obtaining Bibles where they were needed ; to promote 
the sending of their children to Sunday and other scho'ols ; to 
read to the sick : to sympathize and advise with them under 
circumstances of sorrow or difficulty vRich they might in 
time confide to me ; and, in cases of necessity, I was em- 
powered to administer pecuniary aid according to my judgment 
and discretion. This did not seem very arduous ; yet when I , 
set out one morning, accompanied by a friend, to make my 
first calls, 1 felt that I had undertaken a task of great respon- 
sibility, for which I needed both wisdom “ from above,” and 
that Divine assistance which God has promised to the humblest | 
effort made in his cause, and for his sake. But 1 went forth ; 
hopefully, and with good courage, for I believed tliat 1 Avas 
going in obedience to the call of duty;, and it is wonderful 
what strength this conviction gives, when we are also enabled 
to realize the assurance that our Master and Saviour is with 
us, approving and blessing even the kind word, or the ciip of 
cold water,” which is offered for the love of him. 

I felt this assurance the more strongly on this occasion, be- 
cause it had been to me for some time past a subject of earnest 
prayer that 1 might be permitted to join with the people of 
Christ in some “ labour of love,” — that my one talent,” if I 
possessed one, might find employment which should be, in its 
humble degree, for the service of God and the benefit of others. 
So that when, without my seeking, I was appointed a District 
Visitor in my own immediate neighbourhood, I saw in the 
circumstance an answer - to my prayers, and prepared for' my 
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new duties with the sure belief that when our heavenly 
Father calls us to any work, he gives grace for its perform- 
ance, if we ask for his help in our Saviour’s name. My 
young friend and companion shared with me in this encouraging 
certainty. She iiad not long since recovered from a dangerous 
illness, wliicli had. brought her near to the gates of death ; and 
having herself received the most merciful support and conso- 
lation in her sickness from “ tlie God of all comfort,” her 
warm feelings of gratitude and love Iiad awakened an earnest 
desire to seek out the })oor and afflicted, that she might comfort 
those who were in any trouble by the comfort wherewith she 
herself had been comforted of God, 2 Cor. i. 4. Therefore 
we each set out on this, to us, important morning, conscious 
of our own weakness and inability, yet cheering ourselves and 
encouraging each other with the assurance that the promised 
grace was sufficient” for us, and for every duty which lay 
before us. 

Perhaps a brief record of some of these visits may not be 
uninteresting to young readers wlio have hitherto had but 
little opportunity of becoming acquainted with the poor, wiiile 
to me' it has been occasionally a pleasant occupation to write 
down the little incidents which I have met with, the domestic 
histories which I have learned, and especially the proofs of 
God’s providence and mercy which it has often been my hap- 
piness to see. I cannot say that my Note Book lias been tlie 
chronicle of many striking events : out the very simplicity of 
everyday, characters and occurrences may bring them home to 
the experience of others, and impart to them a value which the 
marvellous or the improbable could not possess. My aim has 
been to give a faithful transcript of what I Jiave-seen and 
heard; and my highest hope is now to strengthen in some 
disciple of Christ the wish and purpose of serving him, by 
showing that objects of interest, and opportunities of useful- 
ness, may be found at our very door. It does not need great 
talents or abilities, it does not need riches or an influential po- 
sition in society ; — 

' “ The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask.” 

Qnly let us use all the means in our power for doing gooa, 
and tiieu, even if we are not permitted to see any great result, 
we shall have peace of conscience, and the blessing widoh 
rested upon that lovit^ servant of old, when she had 
what she could.” - * 
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live, nor anything to remain lo ns but to take our place in 
the' long home by the side of the unforgotten dead. No, 
assuredly ; whatever this world may be, it is not our rest. 

How influential should such a consideration be with usl 
How subdued should all our earthly affections and activities 
be ! Oh ! this world is not a sphere in which the whole 
intensity of our love can safely be poured forth. Wherefore, 
unless to pierce ourselves with more and sharper sorrows^ 
should we grasp with unrestricted ardour objects which may 
be wrested so early from our embrace, or from which we our- 
selves may be so speedily torn ? 

But if this world be not our rest, what then is it ? The 
language suggests that it is a place of transit rather than of 
repose, a passage to a scene which lies further before us. It 
supposes — and the fact is so — that there is a world to come 
as well as a world that now is, and a future life to which the 
present is appointed to conduct us. There are, consequently, 
three lights. in which this world may be practically regarded. 

First, it is a sphere of preparation. The world to which 
we are going needs preparation. It is full of great and 
solemn objects, constituting a glorious heaven and an awful 
hell, and there is no safety in an entrarrce into it inconsiderate 
and unprepared. To dwell for ever with God in glory, or to 
suffer his everlasting frown, is an awful alternative, and our 
great business here is to secure for ourselves a favourable 
decision of it. Important as it may be to ask, What shall 
I eat, and what shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I . be’ 
clothed, it is unspeakably more important to ask. What shall 
I do to be saved ? It is to prepare for eternity that time is 
given, and before all. things should we embrace the ines- 
timable mercy of God set l)efore us in the gosi>el, and flee for 
refuge from the wrath to come; for ‘‘What shall it proflt a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

Secondly, This world is a sphere of trial. If through the 
Lord Jesus it has been given us by the Holy Spirit to believe 
in his name, it remains that our graces be subjeefed to a course 
of trial, by which their sincerity may be proved, and God 
may be glorified. To such a purpose a state of things altor 
gether happy would have had no adaptation. It needed a 
world of blended light and darkness, of mingled joy and grief^ 
toi supply the occasions by which our faitlx and patience 
should bo put to the test Amidst the changeful and mys- 
terious events of life as it now is,, God may be regarded as 
saying to his children — Show how sincerely you love me,* 
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and how perfectly you can trust me. Let it be seen how 
much ydu can give up at my bidding, how firmly you can 
trust hiy promise, and how submissive you can be under my 
rod.” And it is thus we should endeavour to glorify him. 
We may well deem it an honour to be placed in such a 
position as to glorify God in suffering, a prerogative which 
we share only with the blessed Son of God. Nor shall our 
faith and patience be without their recompense; for ‘Hhe 
trial of our faith, being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, shall be found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ,*^ 1 Peter i. 7. • 

Thirdly, This world is a sphere of service. God has 
much for us to do in it while we stay. He is waging a great 
controversy with the powers of darkness, and carrying out a 
glorious scheme of mercy for a guilty world. In this matter 
he wants our help, that is, he thinks fit to employ it in pre- 
ference to any other kind of ministration. We are on the 
spot. We are qualified by his grace and Spirit to exercise 
a most beneficial influence. We are dispersed through the 
world in the various positions in which the influences emanat- 
ing from us may be most usefully exercised*. We thus form 
a part of the Lord’s host, which consists of the ‘‘ called, and 
chosen, and faithful,” and have, under the Captain of our sal- 
vation, to fight the battle of his truth and love. For this 
cause are we to tarry awhile in this region of strife and trial. 
Here is required the influence of our example, the exercise of 
our liberality, the fruit of our lips. Shall these be required 
in vain? Ah! no. Redeeming mercy has laid us under 
obligations too vast for such a return of love to be refused. 

Thus viewed, the world with all its mystery can, in part at 
least, be understood. As a sphere of preparation, of trial, 
and of service, it is appropriate that it should be what it is,* 
and if our repose be not complete, at least our duty is plain. 
But is it to be always so ? And is there to be no repose ? 

Yes ! “ There remaineth a rest,” Heb. vi. 9. The very 
declaration that this is not our rest implies that in another 
region rest will be found. 

The^ remaineth a rest.” But for whom? For all? No, 
not for all. For some, alas ! there remains a house of 
soiTow, where they rest not day nor night from their piercing 
woe. For whom, then, is there rest? For all who will 
accept a title to it, and cultivate a meetness for it. A title 
to it is to be obtained freely by grace, through faith in our 
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Lord Jesus Christ; and a meetness for it will reault from the 
renewing and purifying power of faith on the heart, Let us 
therefore fear, lest, a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of it/* Heb, iv. 1. 

And where is this rest? exclaims, perhaps, life*s weary 
pilgrim. And when shall I reach it? And what are its 
elements of bliss ? ^ 

The rest that remaineth is in heaven, ‘beyond the confines 
of mortality, and in the immediate presence iff God : there 
where Jesus dwells in glory, the Head of “ the general assembly 
and church of the first born, which are written in heaven.** 
And the time when you shall go there, weary pilgrim, is 
God’s own time — not that dictated by ' your impatience, but 
that selected by his wisdom. When you have done and borne 
all his will, and made all your destined contribution to Ms 
glory; not too soon, so as to cut short- your work on earth, 
nor too late, so as to lose any of the joys of heaven. But as 
to the elements of its blessedness we hold our peace ; for Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him,** 1 Cor. ii. 9; but they that reach it shall be 
‘‘for ever with the Lord,” 1 Thess, iv. 17. • 

What a reconciling thought is this! It is better, then^ 
that this world is not our rest, but that our willing feet may 
go where it will be infinitely more happy to ren^in. Nor 
need we care now about this world *s mysteries. Since we 
tarry not in it, but only make a hasty passage through it to a 
world all light and joy, let clouds and darkness, if so it 
please God, rest upon it. “ Our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,** 2 Cor. iv. 17. j. h. h. 


THE FLOOD IN COKK. 

The morning of November 2nd, 1853, was in the city of 
Cork one of peculiar mildness arid brightness for the season, 
the more cheering as it had been preceded by two gloomy 
days and nights of ceaseless rain. The spirits of almost every 
person must feel the exhilarating influence of such a change ; 
and on this day numbers of persons,, either for business or 
pleasure, were abroad in the streets from, an early hour. 

Though a strong current was rushing through the diflbrent 
branches of the river Lee, which was swelled and turbid from 
the heavy fall of water, and though a good dfeal of injury was 
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reported to have been done by the flood in the neighbouring 
country, yet the lovely sunshine seemed to dispel all thoughts 
of danger or distress ; and even when water rose in parts of 
the streets, it was attributed to a mere ordinary rise of the 
river after rain and a high tide. But He who bindeth the 
floods from overflowing’* (Jobxxviii. 11), who curbs by the 
word of liis power all the wildest elements of nature, at times 
displays the same omnipotence, for mysterious purposes, in an 
opposite mann^; and annulling the mandate, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further,” gives apparently uncontrolled 
liberty to those creatures of his might, thrilling weak, helpless 
man witii terror at their overwhelming fury. 

Such an awful event occurred on this day, when about the 
hour of 1 A.M. a cry of horror and distress was heard — a large 
portion of the principal bridge of Cork had fallen a sudden 
and total ruin, torn down by the force of the torrent. In an 
instant the bridge, before crowded with human beings and 
their busy traffic to and fro, became a scene of desolation, and 
a dismayed multitude at each end were discussing the pro- 
bable number of victims who, in a moment’s time, had been 
buried out of sight in the waters. The same suddetj rush from 
the distant mountains wdiicli caused this destruction poured on 
in a rising flood through many of the streets, compelling all 
who were out of doors to take refuge in the nearest houses, 
while the general dread still increased, and men’s minds were 
afraid to conjecture where it might end. Apprehensions began 
to be felt lest some of the arched quays on which several of 
the streets are built should burst upwards from the force of 
the flood beneath them, causing a devastation from which the 
mind revolted in horror ; but this mercifully was averted. 

Through the Providence which still rules every motion of 
the universe, even when it seems obscured in clouds of wrath, 
the number of those hurried into eternity did not amount, it is 
believed, to twelve persons. It is well known that the side of 
beautiful and seeure-looking structure which gave way 
w^as just before more than usually crowded with persons look- 
at the rapid tide, when what the unreflecting would call 

chance” caused thaUj a diip moving round in the river, or, 
as some say, pieces of broken timber borne on by the flood, 
drew attention to the opposite side of the bridge, and numbers 
left the spot which in a few moments became a crushing ruin. 

Many an .anxious hour was spent by the relatives of those 
who were unable to return to thdr homes till the flood abated^ 
and many had almost* miraculous escapes from befog on . the 
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fatal bridge at the time of its fall — escapes which the subjects 
of them must remember, vve trust with profit, till tiieir flying 
day. And still, like the Joveliness of nature smiling on the 
afflicted, the bright sunshine looked down in strange contrast 
on the terror-stricken countenances of men, and on the work 
of destruction which had occurred. 

The above events are very generally known ; but it may be 
feared that many, even of the eye-witnesses, have not reflected 
on the solemn lessons whicli it was no doubt intended to con- 
vey. Our Lord said of another destructive accident — Or 
those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew 
them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jenisalem ?” Luke xiii. 4. Let us also not think that those 
hurried before the bar of God in a moment were sinners singled 
out for .punishment to the exclusion of the favoured number 
whose lives were preserved, but rather adopt our Lord’s lan- 
guage, “ Nay ; but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish not, perhaps, by the fall of a bridge or tower, not by 
a sudden flood, but by a more fearful destruction, by a more 
abiding desolation, by the flood of God’s wrath, when the 
wicked shall call on the mountains and rocks to fall, and hide 
them from the wrath of the Lamb. What a powerful image 
of that wrath is presented by a wide-rushing sweep of waters, 
overturning the strongest works of man, and as little hindered 
in its course by human exertion as by an insect’s web ! 

I'he same holy justice which destroyed with a flood the 
world of the ungodly, shall, ‘‘ by the same word,” pour a 
deluge of just and eternal indignation, “ as a flood of mighty 
waters overflowing ” (Isa. xxviii, '2), on those that know not 
God, and that obey- not the gospel of bur Lord Jesus Christ,” 
2 Thess. i. 8. Oh, then, while it is yet time, cling to the 
Rock of Ages, and when the destruction of the wicked is at 
hand, Surely in the floods of great waters they shall not 
Come nigh thee;” and, justified by faith in Christ, you shall 
be borijte triumphant and glorious in him, the Ark, to the 
haven of everlasting security, peace, and joy. x. Y. z. . 


TRACT ANECDOTE. 

THE HINDOO TRACT AND THE TRUE GOOROO. 

'Sommerfield (Prussia), 12th January, 1854. 

I BEG to annex a few particulars relating to the use of tracts 
distributed among the heathen in our Tirhoot mission, which 
will, I trust, prove acceptable to your friends at large. 



Inf our Tirhoot mission there is a branch church, consisting 
i of upwards of thirty souls, including children, who date their 
I conversion partly from a tract which was given them by one 
of our missionaries in the year 1844, when he was on a mis- 
sionary tour along the bank of a little river in the neighbour- 
hood of their villages, about thirty-six miles distant from us. 
The first members and fathers of this little church were about 
that time in. a great measure prepared for the reception of the 
truth under the direction of an old heatlien gooroo (religious 
guide) : they had already forsaken the worship of idols, and 
imbibed lax notions as to caste; but what to worship instead 
of idols the gooroo could not tell them, nor could he give 
them strength enough to break caste. He told them, how- 
ever, that the true Gooroo was still to come, and that at his 
appearance his Scriptures would run from house to house ; 
and that his appearance might be looked for in their lifetime.” 
This old gooroo, of the name of Bahoridas, died and left his 
disciples, our poor village weavers, in a state of expectation of 
the appearance of the true Gooroo. Just about this time two 
of our missionaries of Tirhoot happened to call at their vil- 
lages, where they preached and distributed tracts to all who 
liked them, ‘‘ without any distinction of caste.” 
i All these circumstances attracted the attention of our 
weavers, and reminded them most vividly of the prophecy of 
j their old gooroo ; and when the brethren had left their village, 
their attention was at once directed to the tracts which the 
brethren had left in their hands : their desire to understand 
the tracts, however, was not so easily satisfied. The poor 
weavers could not read w'ell ; besides, the tracts were not 
written (as all their own books were), but printed, and in a 
kind of Hindu characters too, which they were not used to. 
One man amongst them has given us repeatedly an account of 
his attempts to manage to read the tract which he had re- 
ceived. lie took the traict up a number of times, and tried 
hard to manage the letters and words, but threw it down 
again in despair of making it out. Still his desire to 
understand the little book was too great to admit of despair. 
He at length felt an unknown impulse to pray ; but how? 
And to whom Christians pray he did not know. However, 
he stooped down, and uttered the following words in his 
heart : Thou who hast caused this book to be written, if 

thou be the true Gooroo, help me to read and understand it.” 
'Certainly this was prayer ; and He who hears the cry of the 
young ravens could not fail to answer the cry of a soul long- 



ing after its God and Saviour. The man took up the tract 
; again and again, and at last succeeded in reading it down to 
the bottom of the first page. He needed not to read more, 
for he was now convinced that this book contained the truth, 
and that he must now get up and find out the men who dis- 
tributed such books. After having communicated hjs thoughts 
to his fellow inquirers, and kindled in them a similar desire, 
three of their number came to Moogufferpore, and had their 
first interview with the brethren, which led subsequently to 
repeated visits, and at last to the conversion of four men in 
two villages, who became the founders of a little church in 
the midst of a heathen district, and have proved sincerCj^uble, 
and most useful means of propagating the gospel in^their 
rfeighbourbood. The name of the one who managed to spell 
tlie trnct was Hanuman,” now Anthoni ; and the tract which 
})roved the first means of directing him to Christ is still in his 
possession, and he means to keep it for a perp 'tual memorial. 

A. Sternberg, Missionary, 


DIVINE MERCY. 

From the recesses of a holy spirit 
My humble prayer ascends ; O Father, hear it 
^ Upsoaring on the wings of fear and meekness, 
Forgive its weakness. 

I know, I feel, how mean and how unworthy 
'Fhe trembling sacrifice I pour before thee ; 

Wliat can I offer in thy presence holy 
But sin and folly ! 

For in thy sight, who every bosom viewest, 

Cold are our warmest vows, and vain our truest ; 
Thoughts of a hurrying hour, our lips repeat them, 
Our hearts forget them. 

We see thy hand, it leads and it supports us ; 

We hear thy voice, it counsels and it courts us ; 

And then we turn away, and still thy kinduesi 
Pardons our blindness. 

And still thy rain descends, thy siiii is glowing. 
Fruits ripen round; flowers are beneath us blowing, 
And, as if man were some deserving creature, 

Joys cover nature. 

Oh ! how long-suffering. Lord 1 But thou delij^test 
To win with love the wandering. Thon invite^ 

By smiles of mercy, not by pains or terrors, 

Man from his errors. 



Who can resist tfay gentle call, appealing 
To every hallowed thought and grateful feeling, 

And voice paternal whispering, watching ever ? 

My bosom ? Never. 

Father a^d Saviour, plant within this bosom 
The seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom 
In fragrance and in beautjr bright and vernal. 

And spring eternal. 

Then place them in those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens ; 

Where every flower that creeps through death*b dark porta 
Becomes immortal. 


DEFENCE IN WAR. 

Exodus xvii. 8 — 16 . 

When Joshua led the armed bands 
Of Israel forth to \tar ; 

Moses apart, with lifted hands, 

Engaged in earnest prayer. 

The armed bands had quickly failed 
And perished in the fight, 

If Moses* prayer had not prevailed 
To put the foes to flight. 

When Moses* hands thro* weakness dropped, 
The warn'ors faiiiUd too ; 

Israel's success at once was stopped, 

And Amalek bolder grew. 

. A people always prone to boast, 

Were taught by this suspense, 

That not a numerous armed host, 

But God was their defence. 

We now of fleets and armies vaunt, 

And ships and men prepare ; 

But men like Moses most we want 
To save the state by prayer. 

Yet, Lord, we hope Thou hast prepared 
A hidden few this day, 

The nation's secret streugtli and guard, 

To weep, and mourn, and pray. 

Oh, hear their prayers, and grant us aid. 

Bid war and discord cease ; 

Hcal^he sad breach which sin has made, 

And bless us all with peace. 

From the Olney Hj/mm. 



LUKE SHOKT. ! 

About the middle of the hist century died at Miiidhiinirgh, in ! 
New an old farmer called Luke Short. lie wa^j so i 

old that 116 was the age marked on his tombstone. Lhis was I 
])robal)ly an exaggeration, but as he was not a nativci of that 
place, nor ivas thei-e any one living who renieiiibt?red his}|^rst 
settling there, no means existed of certifying what his age 
really was. That he had long passed the usual term of Immau 
life was certain, and he latterly lived entirely amongst the 
young, who naturally regarded liim as older than his contem- 
poraries would liave done. He had never married, and tin? 
companions of his early life were loiig since dead ; but his old 
age was not solitary, for the young people of the neiglibour- 
li<)t)d \ixTe so attached to the old farmer, and took sticli 
-plea^mre in his society, that he was seldom alone, and then 
only at his own request. Every evening a circle of these 
young people gathered about liim, in winter round his cheerful 
fire, and in summer at the windows, which opened like 
doors, or what we now call French windows, into his pretty 
flower-garden — or sometimes in the porch, which was large 
and deep, and covered with fragrant creeping plants. No 
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' matter wliat excursion or pleasure was planned for the fine 
summer evenings, some few always remained behind, lest 
Luke Siiort should find the evening dull for want of company, 
or should think himself neglected now that the weakness of 
old age forbade his leaving liis own farm. 

Had Luke merely consulted his own liking, he would often 
have preferred spending his evening alone, or ratlier, not alone, 
but in communion with his Saviour, and in meditation and 
prayer ; but he considered that in his youth he liad done 
nothing for the service of God, and that now in his old age, 
when he had gained such influence over the young and 
thoughtless, he was the more bound to use that influen(5e in 
the Redeemer’s cause, by trying to lead these young people 
into the patlis of righteousness and peace. 

He had travelled much, and his conversation was lively and 
full of anecdote, which he brought forth profitably in eluci- 
dation of the subject on which he was speaking. The mOsSt 
marked feature in his character was ids severe judgment of 
himself, combined witli the greatest tenderness and indulgence 
towards the frailties of others ; and perlmps it was this 
which made him so popular with the young. His chief 
endeavour was to stir them up to active exertion in the cause 
of Christ, to urge tiiem to work while they had youth and 
strength, so that in after life they should not have to regret so 
many years wasted in the service of the world and of sin. 
Wiien he Jieard any of th(>se whom he had succeeded in thus 
rousing blaming others wdio were still walking in the ways of 
ungodliness, he would say, “ Let us have patience with them. 
Tht )ntch ])roverb says, ‘ The thread of patience is long and 
strong,’ but 1 supjjose that means God’s patience w'ith us, for 
our patience with each other is very short and w^eak. Oh, 
remember, who makes us to differ. Remember the forbear- 
ance anti long-suffering of God, whose goodness leads us to 
repentance.” 

This \\as before the days of Sunday schools ; but Luke 
Sliort had persuaded some of these young friends that a very 
fit and pro|)er employment for part of the sabbath W'as trying 
to impart to others, younger or more ignorant than ourselves, 
the little we have learned of tlie things pertaining to salva- 
tion. One or two had thus formed a sort of Sunday school, 
or Bible class, and had, they hoped, won the attention of some 
who w^ould otherwise have spent the whole Sunday in idle 
sport. 

The winter before his death Luke Short had a severe illness, 
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which confined him to his bed for several weeks ; he, however, 
partially recovered, and when well enough to take his seat in 
his large arm-chair beside the fire, his young friends assembled 
as usual to congratulate him on liis recovery, and to recount 
to him all the little occurrences which they knew would interest 
him. Edward M — was one for whom he felt great esteem, 
and of whom he had formed high expectations, and this even- 
ing he thought Edward looked vexed or unhappy, and that he 
Was not so communicative as usual ; Luke, therefore, ad- 
dressing himself jmrticularly to him, inquired what progress 
they had made in Sunday-teaching* during his illness. Edward 
replied, “ Last Sunday 1 did not teach the boys at all, nor do 
I mean to do it any more. It is of no manner of use, indeed 
it only makes them worse. During the week they are more 
given to mischief and idleness than ever. I saw them myself 
gambling for nuts and apples, and then stealing apples from 
your orchard to pay what they had lost. Then they fell to 
quarrelling, and when 1 remonstrated and reminded tliein of 
what they had been taught on Sunday, they laughed at me, 
and said something very unkind of you, sir, who, they said, 
had taught me to think so badly of boys’ sport. I give them 
up now ; I mean to have no more to do wdth them.’’ 

Old Short felt more than commonly grieved at all this ; 
and not so much at the ill-conduct of the boys, wdiich he 
looked u])on as merely the natural fruit of the unregenerale 
heart, as at Edward M — r. That his favourite, from whom 
ho expected so mucli, should show himself so unforgiving, so 
little indulgent to his erring fellow-creatures, so little perse- 
vering in his efforts for the good of others, deeply hurt him, 
Perhaj)s the weakness of recent illness rendered him more 
susceptible than at other times, and the near approach of 
eternity prevented him from looking on any feeling of the 
heart as trilling. "Whatever it was, it brought his owm sin 
to his remembrance, and for a few^ moments he covered his 
face with his hands. All were silent until he spoke again to 
say, My dear young friends, if the Lord were to deal with 
us as w^e are inclined to deal with our fellow'-creatures, where 
should we be V Were it not that ‘ lie is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance,’ we had long ago been left to t!ie evil and 
misery our own inclinations would lead us to; but He is 
gracious and long-suffering indeed. I may say so, for like the 
apostle I may declare, that I obtained mercy that in me 
Christ Jesus might show forth all long-suffering for a pattern 
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to them which believe in him. I cannot be much longer 
with you here below, and lest this should be our last meeting 
all together, I will tell you how the Lord had patience with 
me year after year, and did not reject me at the last, though 
for so long a time I had refused to hearken to his voice. I 
had not even the excuse of deafness to offer, for 1 did hear the 
word, but I refused to obey. 

I am not, as you know, a native of tins province. I w'as 
born in Devonshire, in old England. Having left that country 
so many years ago, my recollection of it is but faint, but I 
have never forgotten a sermon which I heard at Dartmouth. 
When I must liave been, I think, about fifteen, I went into 
a church in that town, where a very gifted man of God fre- 
quently preached. His subject that day was tlie love of 
Christ to ])erishing sinners, and tlie state of tlie man who feels 
no love for this all-powerful Saviour. As lie sj)oke of the life 
of those who know not God, and of the hopelessness of their 
end, contrasted with the peace and liappiness promised to those 
who listen to the gracious invitations of tlie Lord, 1 felt tliat 
it was indeed the word of God, and not the word of man, that 
he ))ublished from the pulpit. 1 felt as though it were the 
Spirit of God striving wdth me, and had I theii humbled 
myself before the Lord, and prayed for a cliange of heart, no 
doubt I should have spared myself the pangs 1 fedt in after 
years ; but I turned a deaf ear to the voice which si)oke 
within me ; I stifled my convictions, and a week after I had 
heard this sermon I was as careless and forgetful of God as 
before. 

j “ Soon after this I entered the sea-service on board a mer- 
I chantman. 'I'o my worldly affairs 1 was always attentive, 
and in the course of time, having obtained a sliare in the 
trading concern of the vessel, contrived to lay by money siifli- 
cient to purchase a little farm in this country, where at that 
time land was cheap. All my efforts seerneil to j)rosper, all 
:I undertook was succeshful, yet I never thought of thaiiking 
the Lord, by whose providence alone they were rendered thus 
successful. Year after year I reaped a plentiful harvest, and 
my fruit-trees bore abundantly. I built this good lipuse ; I 
made this pretty garden, and many would have pronounced me 
happy, but I was not so. I had no true sense of enjoyment. 
The Lord had given me all things richly to enjoy, and would 
have given me the heart, too, had I asked it, but I continued 
without hope, ‘ without God in the world,’ until I was sixty 
years of age. 
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“ 1 must have been fully that age, when, on a fine day in 
autumn, I went out into my fields to look at the corn now ripe 
for Jiarvest. It was Sunday, and the reapers were to com- 
mence their work the following day on the wheat, which, now | 
rich and heavy, lay spread before me. As I lay under a | 
spreading tree, I thougiit of the many years during which 
that field had so well repaid the care bestowed upon it, and my 
thoughts ran back through years past, until they reached my 
youthful days in England and the church at Dartmouth, 
where tlie word of God had for a moment touched my heart. 
That powerful sermon was as fresh in my memory as if 1 had 
heard it but tiie day before. The description of the hopeless 
end of those who are without Christ, when the angels come as 
reapers to gather the people of God from amongst those who 
have refused to listen to his word, came with power to my 
mind and conscience, and I felt like one of the rejected. My 
own fields 1 thought might rise in judgment against me. How 
many fold had they returned the seed cast into the ground year 
after year, while the seed thrown into my heart, what fruit had 
it produced ? Oh if I could but live those years over again, 
how differently I would act I Is it too lale ? I became be- 
wildered and confused in my thoughts, but at last, scfircely 
knowing what I did, I threw mj\self on my knees and prayed 
for light. 1 know not what words I used, but after a little 
while I felt not comforted (for it was long ere I experienced 
such a feeling), but calmer, and decided henceforth to seek 
the Lord, if perliaj)s mercy and forgiveness miglit be found 
even at the eleventh hour. I was not rejected. I asked in 
the name of Christ, and was heard by Him whose patience 
and long-suftering are infinite. He established my feet on the 
rock, and old £is I thouglit myself, I have lived many years 
since to wonder at his goodness and mercy to one like me. 
When I see with what impatience one man bears the slightest 
inattention or wrong-doing from another, my sin returns to 
my memory with sucii force that I feel a wish whicli I cannot 
express to give him some idea of the apostle’s meaning in the 
words, ‘ 0 man, that judgest them which do such things : — 
despisest thou the riches of liis goodness and forbearance 
and long-suffering, not knowing tliat the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance?’ It is the recollection of this 
forbearance that should lead us to have patience with others.” 

The old man showed such emotion as he spoke that his 
wwds made a deep impression on all, and Edward assured 
him that, with God’s help, he would persevei^ in his efforts to 
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benefit his iieighboui’s, whether those efforts were successful or 
not, and bear opposition with patience. 

Old Luke Short died in a few months after this conversa- 
tion, but he was long remembered at Middleburgh,and ICdward 
31 — and his otlier young friends never forgot his advice to be | 
patient with all men, and acting, by God’s grace, upon it, be- i 
came instruments of much good. 

E. M. r. 


THE CHAMLEKS OF TMAOKRY ; OR, THE DREAM 
INTfillPHETED. 

M}’ waking thoughfH arc ])e^t coucoalod. 

Much folly, little good they yield ; 

But now and then 1 gain when skMjping 
A friendly Jiint that's worth the Iccciuug.’’ 

Dr, Watts, enumerating the characteristics of a sluggard, 
reckons this as one, “ He told me his dreams and certainly 
the generality of our sleeping visions are so wild, inconsistent, 
and even foolish, that it would ordinarily be a waste of our 
own time, and an un w arrantable trial of our hearers’ patience, 
to attempt relating them. 

Sometimes, however, theyare of so singular or amusing a 
character, either from tiie incidents in th(^ dreams th('mselves, 
or from some curious coiiicidenct? in real life with which they 
tally, that the relation of them is, to say the least, allowable. 
In others, as Mr. Hewton observes, some friemlly hint” is 
given w'hich may be improved to our owu spiritual benefit 
and that of others ; wdiile occasionally we liave w'cli authenti- 
cated accounts of solemn warnings being conveyed, and lasting 
impressions made in a dream, in “ the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men.” 

Some dreams are useless, moved by turbid course 
Of animal disorder, — not bo all : 

Deep moral lessons some impress, that nought 

Can afterwards efface.” Polloh, 

A living writer* remarks, “Our dreams sometimes reveal 
our character, our sins, our destiny, far more clearly than our 
waking thoughts ; for conscience is often busy in the night- 
time, the external business of the day preventing attention to 
her claims ; and as she walks about in the silent chambers of 
the soul, imagination follows tremblingly behind ; and now 
thei'.e two alone dwell upon the events of a life which the 
waking man would never look into.” 

Cheever. 
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If it be so, then surely it is wise to attend to the friendly 
warning thus given by these two faculties implanted in the 
soul by oiA* Almighty Creator. Under this conviction the 
writer is induced to relate the following dream wiiieh made 
some impression, not altogether unprofitable, on her owtj mind ; 
in the hope that the train of thought to which it gave rise may 
prove of lasting benefit to some, by leading them to watchful- 
ness and self-examination, 

I dreamt some time since that I w^as spending a few days 
wdth a friend who resided at a short distance from town. We 
were at family prayer, being, as usual, assembled in the 
drawing-room ; but by one of those strange inconsistencies so 
common in dreams, I soon found, though without any feeling 
of surprise, the scene changed to the kitclien. 

Scarcely had we knelt down, when, hearing a slight rustling 
by my side, I turned, and saw the cook rise very deliberately, 
and jwoceed to make preparations for dinner. Although she 
(lid tins so (Quietly as not to disturb any one, there was no ap- 
))earance of any wish for concealment, all seemed a inatter-of- 
. course. lu the mean time the house-maid had also risen, and 
comnieiKM-id opening various drawers, from which she took 
simdry articles for the prosecution of her peculiar duties. 

As I looked at her in astonishment, her eye met min^, but 
there was no change of expression in Iier countenance, nor did 
slie appear conscious of any impropriety in her conduct, but 
continued iier work with perfect iiidiflereiice. 

“ Is this, then,” 1 thought, ‘‘ their constant practice ?” but 
before this enquiry could be solved I awoke ; and as I lay in 
that dozing state which is neither sleeping nor waking, musing 
over my dream (for the scene was so graphically pourtrayed 
on my imagination, and the incidents were so apparently con- 
sistent with each other, tliat 1 could easily recal them), this 
answer was suggested, “ Yes, such is the constant practice of 
many worshippers, not only at the family altar, but also in the 
house of Go(j, — and ah! must it not be added, in the closet 
also 

But some one may say, Oh ! you were surely dreaming 
still : I never saw or heard of any one rising in the midst of 
private, family, or public worship, and set about their ordinary 
occupations.” 

True, my readers, but do you remember the words of Scrip- 
ture, as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he?” Thoughts are 
I actions in the sight of God. We do not rise from our knees 
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or alter our posture of devotion ; we have too mucli deference 
for our fellow- worshippers to act thus. The man of business 
does not carry his ledger, nor the young lady her portfolio to 
the house of God ; but lie observes the attitude of the heart 
towards him, and declares his verdict of approval or of con- 
demnation accordingly. “ Tliou didst well that it was in thirie 
heart/^ said Jehovah to David. “ I know you,” said Christ 
to tlie Jews, wdio w^ere at that very time professing great zeal 
for the honour of the law, the temple, and the sabbath ; I 
know you, that ye iiave not the love of God in you.” 

Tims wliiie the outward development of this inw^ard w^an- 
dering of the heart may seldom be apparent in an assembly of 
proiessedly Christian worship 2 )ers, or be only occasionally 
manifested by the roving eye, or the listless posture, the eye 
of the Discerner of spirits pcnetrjites deeper than these ex- 
ternal a])pearances ; and since all things are naked and opened 
to his sight, of how^ many wJio “ draw' nigdi unto liim with 
their mouths and honour him with their lips,” may he declare 
In vain do tliey worship me !” 

Their lifttxl eyes salute the skies. 

Their bended knees tlie ground ; 

Bub God abhors the sn, orifice 
Where not the hoaii. is found. 

Were it possible to w'rite down the train of ideas wdiich have 
passed through the mind of some apparently devout supplicant 
during the season of private, social, or ))ublic w'orshij), what 
an interlineation of worldly and spiritual meditations would 
aj)pGar ! liow many schemes of bu.siness and })lans of pleasure, 
how many reminiscences of the pjist, and plans for the future, 
w’ould be foural intermixed with confessions of sin, pleadings 
for pardon, and thanksgivings for mercies ; forming togetJier 
such a medley of inconsistencies that none would venture to 
exj)Ose it even to the scrutiny of a fellow-sinner, much less 
presume to present it as prayer to the holy, heart- searching God I 
A striking illustration of this point may be mentioned. A 
Christian visitor calling upon a dying woman, who had for 
many years attended the means of grace, found her quite 
ignorant of her state as a sinner, and of the way of salvation. 
Feeling that no time must be lost, he proceeded to warn her 
of the imminent danger of her unconverted state, at the same 
time explaining the nature, and urging the necessity of ‘‘ re- 
pentance tow^ard God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“ This is all a mystery to me,” exclaimed the poor sufferer. 
‘‘ And yet,” replied her visitor,. “ you must often have heard 
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these truths from the pulpit !” “ Very likely,” she answered ; 

but my thoughts were otherwise engaged — dress and fashion 
filled my mind.” “ As she spoke,” adds the relater, “ I re- 
membtTed the confession recorded in holy writ : ‘ I was 

alm(>st in all evil in the midst of the congregation and as- 
sembly/ ” 

But it is not only tlie careless or formal worshipper who is 
subject to this under-current of vain imaginations ; tlie sincere 
believer is not secure against the incursions of rambling, 
worldly, or even sinful thoughts. These, in great measure, 
constitute the “■ iniquity of the holy things,” and cause him to 
cry continually “ O wretched man that 1 am!” These give 
rise to the inward conflict described by the apostle Paul ; for 
though the mind of the Christian is renewed by grace, yet 
still in his flesh dwelleth no good thing.” We do not hear the 
worldling cornjilain of this burden ; but the Christian who 
desires to attend upon the Lord without distraction, mourns 
over this hindrance to his spiritual communion with God. The 
one resembles a man who is overtaken and hurried on, before 
he IS aware, by an unruly crowd ; the other is as one piissing 
on with them unresistingly, as among his chosen companions 
or familiar friends. Th<'r<*fbre, let none to whom this restless 
working of the imagination is a grief and burden too hastily 
conclude that they have neither part nor lot with the cliildren 
of God. 

This suliject suggests, liowever, matter for serious self- 
examijiation, as the rece])tion we give to this crowed of 
thoughts, ever urging their claims ui)on our attention, may 
furnish a distinctive mark either of sincerity or dissimulation. 
Do we invite them; or, if they come unbidden and force an 
entrance, are we careful not to welcome and entertain them as 
guests, but to oppose and eject them as thieves and robbers ? 

Sliould it not also be regarded as a point of great import- 
anc(i to endeavour to ascertain the best means by which these 
vain and wandering thoughts may at least be kept under and 
brought into subjection ? 

First, tiieri, if the seat of this “ evil disease that cleaveth 
to us ” be in the heart, there the remedy must be applied. 
The axe must be laid to the root of the tree. “ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” 
“ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts.” Until this corrupt 
fountain be purified it will continue to send fortJi polluted and 
polluting waters ; hence the prayer of David should be ours. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God I” 
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. 2iidly. Regard vain thoiiglits not only as an infirmity to bo 
deplored, but as an iniquity to be confessed. J hate vain 
thougiits/* says the psalmist ; not merely do 1 lament tJiern as 
a weakness which oppresses: 1 ablior them as a sin which j 
defiles. Such a revolting of heart from their influence is a 
sat dor}" proof that they are not so muclidhe suggestions 
of ti)e iieart as the injections of tlie enemy. “ Jf 1 do that 
whicli 1 would fiot, it is no more 1 that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” Their entrance, or even their in-dwelling, 
may be considered as our temptation. It is the indulgence of 
them which constitutes our sin.-^" 

Srdly. Let them be met by immediate resistance. If you j 
admits or even parley w ith one, anot»ier and another wall follow, | 
till at Jengtli a whole will rush in like a spring-tide or an in- | 
undation, and carry all before them. Resist at once, and, like j 
him from whom they proceed, they' will ilee from you. j 

4thly. Realize the prl*sence of God at the throne of grace. | 

I It is true ‘‘ the eyes of the Lord are in every place they j 
j run to and fro throughout tlx* wliole eurtii }>ut they rest — i 
I tliey look upon the humble sup])liant at tl>e footstool t>f mtTcy. j 
I He represents himself as specially present theni ; waiting to I 
i be gracious, iijclining his ear to listen, opening his hand to I 
' bless ; and w'ill not such a thought tend more than any other j 
to fix our vvaiulering hearts, so fJiat tii(*y shall not dare to in- i 
rdulge in vanity or trifling in the immediate presence of God ? 

I 5thly. Leware of yielding to the temptation to desist even 
for a season from services so polluted that they seem ratiier as 
a mockery of God than an acceptable service. If this sugges- 
tion be received and acted upon, Satan has gained liis })oint : 
his aim is either to seduce or to force you to give up prayer ; 
but be not “ ignorant of ids devices.'^ Better to persevere 
I in .«!pito of these hindrances than to restrain prayer before 
I God ; better to send up sighs and tears and groanings, in the 
i midst of these vain thougiits,” than to give place to the 
devil,” and thus suffer his evil suggestions to have free and 
I unresisted course. Let us learn tJiij lesson taught us by the 
j psalmist, who, in the verse succeeding this avowal, “ I hate 
vain thoughts,” appeals to God, “ TJiou art my hiding place 
and my shield.” "Idicse distractions which he felt in tlie ser- 
vice of God, so far from driving him from him, only caused 
him to fly afresh to him as his hiding place, and so oppose 
I the shield ” of faith to the ‘‘ fiery darts of the wicked.” 

I 6thly. Present all your prayers in the name of the great* 

^ * See Bridges ou Psa. cxix. 1 13. 
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! Intercessor, lie is at once the altar which sanctifies every 
' ofi’erinp^ ol prayer and praise which we present ; the Priest 
I who appears in the presence of God for us; and the sacrifice 
i whose sweet smelling savour ascends as incense, rendering our 
I persons and our services acceptable to the leather. 

Throngli him our prayers acceptance gain, 

Although by sin cletiled.” 

As Aaron, the type of Christ, had upon his forehead the 
I golden ])latc on which was engraven Holiness Jo the Lord/’ 
that lie might bear the iniquity of the holy things, and that 
the people) might be accepted before the Lord ; so Christ, our 
High l^riest, who is “ holy, harmless, undefiled/’ bears the 
iniquity of his people — bears it for them, and bears it from 
them, so that through him it is forgiven and not laid to their 
charge, '^ilferefore he lias said, ‘‘For their sakes I sanctify 
myvsclf.” Having then such a High Priest, ‘‘let us come 
boldly unto the throne of grace.” 

Lastly, plead for the promised cossistance of the Holy Spirit. 
He is S})ecially promised as “ the Spirit of grace and suppli- 
cations as iielping our infirmities, and teaching us to pray as 
we ought. AVliile Christ intercedes for the believer at the 
right hand of God, the Spirit intercedes within, though often 
I ‘‘ with groanings which cannot be uttered and He that 
I searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit,” 

I and will not fail to gather up the broken parts of our prayers, 

! and condescend an answer of gracious acceptance. Pray, 

! then, blit not in your own name ; resist, l)ut not in your own 
, strength; take unto you the whole armour of God; having 
j done all, stand, and you shall find the promise true in your 
j own experi('iice, “ When the enemy shall come in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him;” or, 
as it is ill the margin, “ put him to flight.” 

M. N. 


“ NOT OF WOJIKS.’’ 

“ I lions I fmd you lietter this morning, my poor woman,” 
said Mrs. M— , as she entered a cottage which was about 
lialf a mile from her own residence. This cottage was plea- 
santly situated upon the sunny side of a hill, and looked as if 
it had once been well taken care of; but although the rustic 
trellis-work in front was almost hidden by the wild luxuriance 
of the woodbine which clung to it, and the little garden 
was overrun with weeds, still it was a pretty spot, and had a 
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cheerful aspect. Its only inmate now was a widow, who I 
looked as if she had been recently visited by sickness and ; 
sorrow. Her wan countenance brightened when she saw Mrs. 
M — , and to that lady’s courteous inquiry she answered, ‘‘ I 
do feel better, ma’am, I thank you — at least I am better thari 
I deserve to be.” 

‘‘ True, Mrs. Green,” the lady replied, “ we are all better 
off than we deserve to be, for ‘ all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God,* as his word declares, Rom. iii. 23 ; but 
though it is well to know this, let us not despair, for, if we are 
true believers, God wdll accept us on account of his dear Son, 
‘in whom wo have redemption through his blood, tlie for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace,’ ” 
Eph. i. 7. 

“ Be pleased to sit down, ma’am,” said the fooT woman ; 
“ I was wishing to talk to you about these things. I alwa 3 "s-^ 
thought myself good and religious, because 1 Jived a decent 
life, and went to church regularly. Well, ma’am, wiien you 
began to visit me and to read to me, it seemed strange tliat 
you should speak to me as one that had broken God’s com 
mandments, and needed forgivencvss ; and my son was often 
vexed about it as he listened to yon. and would say, wiien you 
were gone, ‘ Mrs. M — does not know now good a woman you 
are, mother, or she would not talk to you as if you were a 
sinner.’ Well, ma’am you know what happened. My poor 
boy ! You know how he fell sick while you were from home, 
and that it was the fever.” 

Sobs interrupted her, and Mrs. IM — said, “ My poor 
friend, the Lord took your son from you ; J can (l(‘.e])ly feel 
for you, and 1 pray that you may be enabled to say, ‘ Thy 
will be done !’ ” 

“ I caniiot, ma’am ; Oh ! I cannot. But I was not going 
to speak of my grief now. He was for some da^^s raving, and 
did not know Jne, and he used to say such strange tilings. 

‘ I am a sinner — it is true enough— quite true !’ My poor 
boy ! it pained my heart to hear him ’ Well, Mrs. M — , his 
senses came back before he left me. He was so weak that I 
could hardly liear his voice, though I knew he wanted to 
say something ; so I put my ear close to his lips, and what 
do you think it was, ma’am? ‘You are a sinner, mother, 
and so am I. What the lady said is true, for God also says 
it in his Bible. ' It is there, mother — “ All have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God.” Seek »Jesus, mother — seek 
Jesus ; he only can save.’ He never spoke again, Mrs. M — , 
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and can you wonder that his last words never left my mind 
since ?” 

“ No, indeed, my poor woman,” replied Mrs. M — , wnose 
tears of sympathy fell fast ; “ and I trust you are fulfilling his 
request. Do you seek Jesus, the Saviour of sinners ?” 

“ I do, ma’am. I am doing my very best. I go to church 
now twice every Sunday. I read the Bible regularly, and say 
my prayers, and I am resolved to do what good I can for the 
future, and live in charity with all men.” 

‘‘ And why do you do all these things ?” inquired Mrs. M — . 

The w idow looked surprised, and answered, “ Has not the 
Lord commanded me, ma’am ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, Mrs. Green ; but what is your motive for 
wishing to please him by obedience ?” 

“ O, ma’am, in hopes he would forgive my past sins and 
save me ; for, as my poor boy said, he only can.” 

He only can, indeed,” said the lady, opening a Bible at the 
second chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians ; but this 
book assures us that he does not do it because of any goodness 
that he sees in us. Oh! no; ft is because ^God is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewdth he loved us, even when we 
wrere dead in sins ’ (ver. 4, 6) ; and again it is written, ‘ By 
grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves : 
it is the gift of God : not of works, lest any man should 
boast’ (ver. 8, 9). We never can earn God’s mercy by our 
owm goodness, Mrs. Green, seeing that in his sight ^all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags,’ Isa. lxiv. 6. Kemember 
that it was ‘ w^hile w^e were yet sinners,. Christ died for us,’ 
Bom. v. 8 ; and let us thankfully accept the salvation which 
he offers freely without money and without price.” 

“ Well, ma’am, you pointed these things out to me before, 
and you marked many parts of the Bible for me to read, that 
I might see it was all so ; and still, ma’am, I don’t know” — . 

She stopped, and Mrs, M — said, “ Still you don’t know, 
Mrs. Green, how God’s mercy and God’s love can be so great 
as to save us without our doing anything to deserve it ?” 

N%t exactly that, ma’am ; I know God’s mercy is very 
, great, but, ma’am, may ^ ask you this — If God receives us, 
and forgives us, without our having any goodness, or obedience 
to his commands, why need we ever do anything that is right, 
or try to do it ; are not we saved all the same 

You are not the first who has made that objection to the 
free mercy of our God,” said Mrs. M — . “ It was made even 

to the apostle Paul ; ‘ Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
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may abound?’ And Paul’s answer was, ‘ God forbid. How 
shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer tlierein?’ 
Rom. vi. 1, 2. The Scriptures teach us, Mrs. Green, that 
when God, for Christ’s sake, receives and forgives us, his Holy 
Spirit changes our hearts, and fills them with such love and 
gratitude to him as makes us anxious to do what will please 
him — not to inddce him to save us, but because he has done so 
already.” 

There is perhaps no scriptural truth more distasteful to the 
natural mind than the free, unmerited grace of God in the 
salvation of sinqers. Jt is too well calculated to lower the 
idol self to be relished by our pride. Mrs. Green replied to 
^Mrs. M — ’s words, in rather a Jiasty tone, “ Well, ma’am, I 
am but an ignorant woman ; still I never will believe but 
that God requires us to be good, and w’ill not save us unless 
we are.” 

Mrs. M — was too judicious to persevere in arguing wdth a 
person wdio was angry. She answered, in a mild manner. 

Well, Mrs. Green, study your Bible with prayer for help to 
understand it aright, and yon Vill be led into all truth ; but I 
came here with the intention of asking you about your plans 
for the future; you cannot live * here by yourself. May 1 
inquire wimt you mean to do?” 

No, ma’am, I cannot live here by myself ; 1 have no 
means of support. My boy ! my })oor boy I wiio supported 
me for many a day by hard* labour, is gone I” and she burst 
into an agony of tears. 

When the violence of her grief had somewhat subsided, 
the lady said, ‘‘ Could not your daughter come to you, Mrs. 
Green ?” 

“ Alas I I think not, ma’am. You know, Mrs. M — , how 
my poor ]\Iary, who was once the best of daughters, was led 
into behaving badly towards me. You know how that 
worthless fellow, though I often w^arned her against him, 
gained her affections till she married him privately. How he 
got into a scrape, and might have been li’arisportecK ordy he 
quitted the country. And, oh ! you know also, ma’aei, that 
to enable him to do this, he persuadec^ her to rob me —her own 
mother, and to go with him! My poor Mary! she never 
would have been led into such aii act but to save her husband 
from ruin, as she thought ; so when he left her destitute in a 
strange land, and she made her way back to me poor, and • 
sick, and miserable, I received her, and forgave her, though 
every one said I was wrong. Well, ma’am, you got her a 
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j good place with the rich old lady, where she lias lived ever since, 
i as happy as she can be. She co»ld not give up such a place 
to come and be here with me, where all the work she could do 
would scarcely support us. Then, to be here, where all the 
neighbours knew of her disgrace ! Oh ! I could not expect 
or wish it.” 

You might expect more than that from yx)ur child, dear 
mother ; I have left my situation, and I am come to where 
everj’^ one must despise me ; but I don’t mind all that if I can 
help you and comfort you.” These, words were spoken by 
Mrs. Green’s daughter, who had entered the cottage unper- 
ceived, and flung her arms round her motlier’s, neck as she 
sjioke them. 

Wlieii the first feelings excited by this surprise had subsided, 
Mrs. M — , thinking tiiat the presence of any third person on 
such an occasion must be an intrusion, left tfiem and returned 
home. Some days elapsed before it was in iier power to re- 
visit the cottage. Wiieu she did so, she found everything 
wearing a more comfortable and clieerful aspect. Mary was 
gone to make some jmrcliases at a neiglibouring town, but the 
widow received her visitor gladly. “ God is better, far better 
to me than 1 deserve, ma’am,” she said. ‘‘ He was pleased to 
take one child from me, but he has given me another whom I . 
did not expect to have such comfort with. My poor Mary 
no sooner Jieard of iier brother’s death tJiaii she left her kind, 
good mistress, who, she says, gave Jier everything, to make 
her happy, even ‘instruction in righteousness’ from God’s 
word ; and she (^ame home to do her best for me, though 
poverty and toil are before Jier here.” 

“ Was iicT mistress displeased at her leaving her?” 

“ Greatly, ma’am. 'Jlie old lady, though she is so good, is 
of a warm temper. She said she could not do w ithout Mary ; 
that it was ungrateful to leave her ; that she would never in 
anyway assist her, and would, at once, filter her will, in which 
she had left her something. My poor Mary felt it hard to 
leave her, but sJie thouglit of her mother, in sorrow and sick- 
• ness, and all alone, so she came.” 

“ And how does she think she can support you ?*^ inquired 
Mrs. M — . 

“ By sticking very close to needle-work, if she can only get 
1 it to do, ma’am. She is a neat hand at it. Still, ma’am, it is 
1 doubtful, and we must want many things ; but we are resolved 
to put our full trust in God, and he will help us.” 

“ Your daughter’s conduct is most kind* Mrs. Green, and 
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she has sacrificed a great deal for you. What can be her 
motive for doing so ?’ • 

‘‘ Her motive ! Oh ! what motive could she have, ma’am, 
except love ? And, as she herself says, not only the love of 
a child to a parent, but deep gratitude for my receiving and 
forgiving her after all her faults, and when she so little de- 
served it.” 

Can it be,” said Mrs. M — , that she does not believe 
.that you would so freely forgive her ill-conduct and disobe- 
dience ; and that, doubting the possibility of your bestowing 
your love upon her undeserved, she is now determined to earn 
it, and to secure your parental care for the future by pleasing 
you in everything ?” 

Mrs. Green looked surprised. “ Don’t think so of poor 
Mary, ma’am ; you wrong her. No, ma’am, slie is not trying to 
buy my love ; she knows she must have had it already, when 
I could forgive her so readily. She feels so sorry for her 
conduct that she does not think anything she could do would 
atone for it, and all that she does for me is from pure love and 
gratitude.” 

‘‘ I believe it, Mrs. Green ; and now, my friend, apply this 
case to what we have formerly been talking about. Cannot 
you believe that you may serve and love our lieavenly Fathei:, 
not by way of deserving his mercy, but from pure love and 
gratitude, because he has already forgiven and accepted you ?” 

This was a simple illustration of tiie subject in debate ; but 
it went to the widow’s iieart at once. She was silent, and 
evidently pondered it in her mind for some time ; then, “ I 
see,” she cried, ‘‘ I see it all, ma’am ; ‘ v/e love him because 
he first loved us.’ ” 

“ True, indeed,” said Mrs. M — ; for, as the apostle says, 
^ In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because 
that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him,’” 1 John iv. 9. 

A conversation followed on the fruitful and pleasant theme 
of God’s free grace, in which Mrs. M — with thankfulness 
perceived,that the poor widow seemed to have her understand- 
ing opened at last to this blessed truth, “ And now, Mrs. 
j Green,” she said, I am going to tell you what must increase 
' your gratitude to Him whose qare is so constantly exercised 
over his people that the very hairs of their head are numbered. 

' I have had a letter from the lady with whom Mary lived, and 
; she is very sorry that she gave way to anger on the occasion 
| .of her leaving her. She now perceives that Mary did her 
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duty ill coming* to you, but still cannot do without her; she, 
therefore, requests you will both go and remain with her the 
short time she has to live. She wants you to take care of her 
grandchild, and she wdll take care that Mary can provide for 
you when she is gone.” 

E. F. G, 


THE HOLY GHOST THE COMFORTER. 

The people of God are often an afflicted people. Their sor- 
rows form part (rf the covenant plan “ ordered in all things 
and sure,” whereby they are saved. Yet are they a comforted 
people, too. Hence, v liilst the Saviour forewarned the dis- 
ciples of the trials through which as his followers they must 
pass, he at the same time promised them abounding comfort. 
These are liis gracious worils, “ I will not leave you com- 
fortless; I -will come to you,” John xiv. 18. “And I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, 
that li(i may abide with you for ever,” ver. 16. “ But the 

Comforter-, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my namt% he shall teach you all things,” ver, 26. 
“ But when' the Comforter is come, wdiom I wdll send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth 
from ihc Father, he shall testify of me,” John xv. 26. “ If 

T go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
def)art, I will send him unto you.” Johnxvi. 7. Here is the 
])roinise of tlie Holy Ghost to be the unfailing source of con- 
solation to ( 7 od^s ])eople. Here is the Spirit of God set forth 
under the most beautiful of his various titles, and m ids most 
(ujdearing character — “ The Holy Gliost the Comforter.” 

Oh, reader! are you among the afflicted people, among 
tljose whose sorrows are of a spiritual character? Are you 
mourning about your soul ? Are you without comfort be- 
cause your broken heart is yet unhealed ? or are you sorrowing 
under spiritual conflict. Blessed sorrow I if it be so with you. 
God has comfort for you. “ Blessed are they that mourn,” 
saitii the Saviour himself, “ for they shall be comforted” 
The Comforter is sent, and surely yours is a heart wiiere he 
has taken up his abode. 

But we would direct your thoughts immediately to the 
Comforter; we wmuld tell you how it is. he comforts God’s 
people ; and it may be that, wldle speaking of him, the Com- 
forter himself may whisper to you his own words of peace 
and joy. 
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How is it, then, that the Spirit comforts God’s people ? In 
the followiiij^ ways : — 

l.,I'he Spirit discovers sin and bends the heart to mourn 
for sin ; and yet in this his work of wounding, lie is still the 
Comforter: see John xvi. 7, 8. The sorrow lie jiroduces is 
the seed and matter of true comfort. As Jose])Ii’s lieart was full 
of joy wIhui Ids eyes poured out tears on Benjamin's neck, so j 
there is a certain seed and matter of joy in spiritual mourning. 
They are doubtless contrary to each otlier, but yet the one 
may be subordinate to the other, as a dark and muddy colour 
may be fit ground to lay gold upon. Ceriainly it is a sweet 
consciousness in a humble and spiritual Jieart to be vile in its 
own eyes ; ])ut especially tlie fruit of this sorrow', even “ joy 
in the Holy Ghost,” viddch sooner or later is ‘felt, renders the 
very sorrow itself, as the seed of the joy, blessed. A \voman 
when slie is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come ; 
but as soon as she is delivered of the cldld, she rwnembereth 
no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the 
world.” So it is with God’s children. They have their hour 
of sorrow^ when conviction pierces their soul, but it is an hour 
of. hope and expectation; and when the Ignged-for mercy is 
realized, the sorrow is felt to be as nothing in com|tarison with 
tlie joy of pardoning mercy. 

2. But the Spirit does not only discovei*, but heals tlie 
corruptions of the soul, applying to it the jirecious lilood 
which healeth all its diseases.” And what comfort is theni 
like to the comfort of a siivcd and cur(‘d man ? Tiie lame 
man who w'as restored by Peter ex})ressed the abundant (‘xulta- 
tion of his heart by ‘‘ leaping and praising God,” Acts iii. 8 ; 
and for this cause the Spirit is called the oil of gladness, be- 
cause by that healing power which is his, he igakes glad the 
heart that has been wounded and broken. 

3. But the Holy Spirit renews and revives as well as heals. 
When an eye is smitten with a sword there is a double mis- 
chief— a wound made and a faculty perished. And here, 
though a surgeon can heal the wound, yet he can never restore 
the faculty. The sight is gone and cannot be recovered ; but 
the Spirit of God does more than heal and repair. He renews 
and re-edifies tlie souls- of men. As he heals that wdiich was 
torn, and binds up that which was broken, so he revives and 
raises up that which was dead before, Hosea vi. 1, 2. And 
this the apostle calls the “ renewing of tlie Holy Ghost,” 
Tit. iii. 5. And what a matter of joy must this renewing 
be ! for thus the Lord comforts his sorrowing people — 
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‘‘ O thou ofMicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, 
beJiold, 1 will by thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations vvitli sapphires : and 1 will make thy windows of 
ai^ates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of 
})leasant stones,” Isa. liv. 11, 12. The spiritual rneaniiig of 
these words is, that all must be new, newly built up, as for a 
goodly, costly, and stately structure ; and such a building the 
Lord rears when he renews the soul by his Spirit. 

4. But further. The Spirit does not merely renew, and 
set tin* frame of the heart ariglit, and then leave it to itself, 
but when it is thus restored, he abideth with it to preserve 
and support it, and to make it victorious agahist all tempests 
and assaults; and thus he greatly increases tlie joy. and 
comfort of the heart. Victory is ever the gipound of joy. 

They joy l)eforo thee, as men rejoice when they divide the 
spoil,” Isa. ix. 3. And the Spirit of God is a victorious 
Spirit, fo||it is in reference to his agency that these wcmls of 
Isaiah are applied to the Saviour— ‘‘ A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax siiall he not (piench, till he send 
forth judgment unto victory,” Matt. xii. 20. 

6. Ilut tiie vSpirit does not only preserve the soul, and carry 
it througli all its conflict, but makes it often fruitful and 
abundant in joy duri)jg the conflict, giving “songs in the 
night” and “ light in the darkness.” The Spirit imparts to 
the soul the earnest and foretaste of its heavenly inheritance, and 
thereby l)egets in it a lively hope, a simple faith in, and resting 
on the promises, and unspeakable ])eace and comfort therein. 
Oh ! when I feel a, drop of heaven^s joy shed abroad into my 
soul by the Holy Ghost, and wlieii I am able to look on this sl ^ a 
taste of glory and a forerunner of eternal bliss, how can I but 
rejoice with joy unspeakable — ^how can 1 but say, “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within me, bless his holy name 

In all these respects the Spirit is the comforter of God’s 
people ; but there is one more operatiou of the Spirit, in which 
especially he is the Comforter. It is his office to seal the 
people of God “unto the day of redemption,” Ephes. iv. 30. 
By sealing is meant some work of the Spirit, by whicli he 
assures a believer that he is God’s. The apostle elsewhere 
calls it the Spirit’s witnessing. “ The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God,” 
Rom. viii. 16. And what comfort can compare with that 
produced by this operation ? Oh ! it maizes us sometimes 
almost forget that we are strangers and pilgrims passing 
through a wilderness. 
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But what is that work of the Spirit by which he so assures 
and comforts God’s people? It is manifold. 

1. There is a peculiar work, or rather a peculiar kind and 
degree of faith, the Spirit of God producing it, by wluch we 
are assured of our interest in Christ and his salvation. He 
that believetli hath the witness in himself,” 1 John v. 10. 
The believer has in his heart the counterpart of that eternal 
sealing with which he was given and secured to Christ as his 
possession. His faitJi is no feeble laith, for such faitli is 
without the comfort of this blessed sealing. His faith is 
vigorous and realizing, and in tlie exercise of it he (lis(*erns 
his election of God, and feels the impression of the seal which 
seals him for ever. 

2. But tiiere. is, further, a work of sanctifying grace upon 
the heart, and tliis is a seal of the Spirit also, for wliom 
tlie Spirit sanctifies he saves. ‘"The Lord knoweth tliem that 
are his,” saith the apostle (2 Tim. ii. 19). But hlk^ sljould 
we know it? Why, by this seal in the words that follow', 
“ Let e'very one that nameth the name of Christ d(‘pai’t from 
iniquity.” None are children of (nJod by adoption, but those 
who are children also by regeneration*; none are indrs of 
heaven but those new born to it. “ Blessed* be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, w'hieh according to liis 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hojie 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an iidie- 
ritance iijcorruptible and undehled, and that fadeth notaw^ay,” 

1 Pet. i. 3, 4. This regeneration or new birth is the com- 
mencement of the work of sanctifying grace in the heart. 
This forms Christ in the soul, his image and lik(‘ness, yea, 
“ grace lor grace.” And the S]>irit uses the reality and con- 
sciousness of this'w'ork as his seal ; and as the work advances, 
the seal’s im})ression becomes more strong and vivid. 

3. But again ; there is a wwk of assisting, exciting, quick- 
ening grace, additional* to that of the ordinary or juibit ual 
grace which God has wrought in Ids j)eo])le, and this is 
another seal of the 8[)irit. Now this operation is various, 
according to the good pleasure of his wdll. The Spirit is 
more mightily present to some than to others ; yea, more to 
the same pian at some seasons, and in some conditions, tlian in 
others. Sometimes the same Christian is as a burning and 
shining liglit, sometimes as a smoking flax. The Spirit is 
like the wind, and “ bloweth wdiere it listeth,’^ John iii. 8. 

; Sometimes he fills the soul with fuller gales, sonititirnes it is 

I becalmed ; a man hath 'more of the Spirit at one time than 
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anotlier. Now when the Spirit comes in thus, exciting, 
quickening, stirring, and enabling us to feci and say some^ 
times as the prophet did of God’s word — His word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay,” Jer. xx. 9 
then with power the Spirit seals and gives assurance to our 
souls that we are his. 

■ 4. There is yet another way in which the Spirit seals. He 

shines upon tiie graces lie has implanted, and enlightens the 
soul in reference to them; makes it to know their reality. 
Of this the apostle speaks, “ We have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the Hpirit which is of God ; that we might 
know the things tliat are freely given to us of God,” 1 Cor. ii. 
12. The things given may be freely received, and yet the 
recei})! of them not fully known. Hence the Spirit, for our 
farther comfort as it were, puts his hand and seal to our re- 
ceipts. Il(kslnnes upon our graces, and so makes us to know 
that we really believe and that we really live. Yet some- 
times, notwithstanding this seal, we may be in such a condi- 
tion as Paul and iiis conqiany were in tJie ship, “ wJien neither 
sun nor stars in many days appeared,” Acts xxvii. 20. So 
it may be for a time that we may see neither sun nor star, 
neither light in God’s countenance, nor light in our souls, no 
grace 'issuing from God, no grace carrying the soul to God. 
Y et in tliis dark condition, if we do as Paul and liis company 
did, if we cast anclior even in the niglit of temptation, and 
wish and pray for day, God will appear, and all shall clear 
up ; we shall at last see light without and light within ; 
surely, the day-star sliall arise in our hearts. 

5, There is but one more seal of the Spirit whicii we shall 
name. There is a work of joy in the soul, oftentimes of great 
joy. We spoke of joy before as given to sustain the soul 
under conflict, but here we view it as a super-added seal of 

' the Spirit, to mark God’s children. The works of the Spirit 
are of a double kind. He either works in Us, by imprinting, 
sanctifying grace, or upon us, by shining on our souls and 
imparting sweet feelings of joy. Habitual or sanctifying 
grace is more constant, and always like itself ; but this work of 
joy is of the nature of such privileges a,s God vouchsafes at 
one time and not at another. Hence it is that a believer may 
have grace, and may know himself to be in a state of grace, 
and yet, in regard to comfort and joy, God may be withdrawn. 
Thus it was with Job. * He knew his Redeemer lived ; he^re- 
solved to trust him though he slew him. He knew he was no j 
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hypocrite ; he knew his graces were true. Notwitlistanding 
all the objections and imputations of his friends, they could 
not reason him out of his sincerity. rigliteousness,” 

said he, “I hold fast, and will not let it ^o,’^ Job xxvii. 6. 
Yet, for the present he saw no light from heaven, but lie was 
in a sore and afflicted condition till it })leased the Lord to re- 
veal himself in special favours unto him. Now this expe- 
rience of joy springs only from a lively faith, and usually 
comes after many tastes of God’s love, and much waiting on 
him ; but where it is known, the soul's assurance is strong 
indeed ! 

Tiiese are some of the ways in which the Spirit seals God’s 
people ; but why is it we cannot know wo believe, nor enjoy 
joy and peace in believing,” without a fresh and new act of 
the Spirit? Because the whole carriage of a soul to heaven 
is above nature. Where the Spirit makes a stand, we 
stand ; and without him we can go no further. Without tiie 
Spirit’s help we can conclude notlung about our sotiIs. Tlie 
witness of our own spirit is not enough, and is not sure. Tlie 
Spirit of God must bear witness with our spirit that we are 
the eliildren of God. He, by his own act, scaleth us unto 
“ the day of redemption.” 

Thus, dear reader, is the Spirit the Comforter. And now 
let us speak to you again. Jjj addressing you at lirst we 
supposed you to be iii sorrow, in some kind of spiritual 
sorrow, mourning under your burden of sin, or under your 
spiritual conflict and trial. Longing that you might under- 
stand what God’s consolations are, and that they are neither 
few nor small for his j)eople, \ve have spoken of the work of 
the Great Comforter. In knowing spiritual sorrow you are 
highly favoured, your mourning is of grace ; and there is not 
a sorrow in your heart, not a spiritual trial which you en- 
counter, but the Comforter can and will meet it, 0 
fellow-pilgrims through the vale of tears, let us trust the 
Comforter. Creatures, things, ministers, friends, books, words, 
ordinances cannot reach our case, lie can — and oh the 
blessed assurance ! “ If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” 
Luke xi. 13. 

‘^Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days ? 

Great Coniforter, descend and bring ’ 

Thy light, and joy, and grace. 
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“ Dost thou not dwell in all thy saints, 

And seal them heirs of heaven ? 

When wilt thou banish niy complaints, 

And show my sins forgiven ? 

Assure my conscience of her part 
In the Redeemer s blood ; 

And bear thy witness with my heart 
That 1 am born of God. 

Thou art the earnest of his love, 

The pledge of joys to cpmc ; 

Thy grace shall all my fears remove. 

And safo convey^ me home.” 

V. 


THE KEY AND THE CROW-BAR. 

Squire Oillings, of Hilton-hall, has lost the key of his 
stroiijg iron ciiest ; sadly has it tried his temper, nor is it 
rnucli to be wondered at, considerino^ what it contains. 

In the first place, the title deeds of the Hall are there, for 
he bought the whole estate about five years ago ; and then he 
has money on mortgage, and the securities are in the chest ; 
hardly could they be in a safer ])lace. The squire always 
keeps by liim more gold than 1 think he ought to keep ; but he 
knows best. Suppose thieves should break in and steal. 
True, they might liave some trouble with tlie iron chest, but 
I should scarcely like to risk it. Kverybody says tlie squire 
is a haj)py man, because he is a rich man, and ])erhaps I 
should think so too, if the liible did not say, “ The sleep of 
a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much ; but 
the abundance' of the rich will not sulfer him to sleep,” 
Eccles. V. 12. And again, “ Better is little with the lear of 
the Lord than great treasure and trouble therewith,” Prov. 
XV. 16. 

Three times has Squire Grilliugs ransacked his writing-desk, 
his boxes, and Ids drawers, up stairs and down, for the missing 
key, but all in vain ; and now he is vexed, for tlie steward 
and the lawyer are to be with him in an hour to look over 
some important writings which are in the chest. At no time 
is the squire’s temper any of the best, but those who are wise 
will keep out of the way just now, for he is not in a mood to 
pardon a fault, or to be very nice in reprovyig it, either in his 
words or his deeds. Already has he spoken sharply to his 
kind-hearted lady, called the footman a fool, and kicked the 
old pointer dog because he lay in his way on the mat at the 
bottom of the stairs. That is a true saying, When a man 
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is out of temper with himself, lie is out of temper with all 
' the world.” 

Hiltou-hall is in a complete hubbub, for thougli the steward 
and the lawyer are come, the squirt* lias not yet found the key 
of the iron cliest. What will be the end of it ? Have a care, 
Squire (killings, or your riches will anchor you to tlie earth 
' when yon ought to be setting your atlections on heaven, 
liemeinber what the text says, No man can serve two mas- 
ters : for either he will hate the one, and love tliii other r or else 
he will hold to the one, and despise the other. l"e cannot 
serve God ami inaiiimon,” J\Iatt. vi. 24. 

Miglity is the arm of Martin, the broad-chested village 
blacksmith, as he lifts up his big hammer, and brings it down 
again with a thundering stroke on his resounding anvil. No 
wonder iliat Martin has been sent for by the squire. Tlu;re 
he stands in the iiall in his shirt-sleeves, with a crow-bar in 
one hand and his hamniiT in the other, not knowing which wdll 
be wanted. See wdiat an arm ho has ! why it would fell an 
ox; and look at liis broad shoulders! Squire Gillings may 
make himself easy aliout his iron chest being opened; but a 
sad pity it seems to have it knocked to pieces. 

Squire Gillings, the steward, and the lawyer have laid their 
heads together to know wiK‘lh(*r they could not manage, in 
some w^ay, to do Avitlioiu breaking open tJie iron ch(‘st; but the 
time has been all lost, ha* tlie squire is certain the writings 
whieli are wanted ai'c in tlu^ eliest, and the steward and law^yer 
are equally (certain that tlie ]ea>i delay in tluj business on hand 
will be attended with great loss. There is no use hesitating, 
for the iron chest must be broken open. 

Well, Martin,” sa 5 ^s the squire to the blacksmith, ‘‘ this 
is a bad aliair about my iron chest. You liave got your tools 
with you, I see. I would ratlier that you forced it with your 
bar than broke it to })ieces with your hammer. Do you tiiink 
you wdll be able to manage it ?” 

Yes, sir,” replies the blacksmith, may be I shall ; it 
must be a curious kind of a chest if I can^t get into it one 
w^ay or other. Sam Martin is not the man to turn his back 
upon a job like this.” 

‘‘ Come along, then,” says the squire, leading the way up 
the staircase to Ids ^private room, followed by the stew^ard, the 
lawyer, and the heavy-iieeled blacksmith, whose clamping 
tread is distinctly heard every step he takes. I w'arrant we 
shall soon hear the clanging sound of his sledge-hammer re- 
sounding through tlie Hall. 
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And i]()w the lusty arm of Martin is wrencliiiij^ away with 
the crow-bar at the iron chest with all his might ; but the chest 
is fitted up in a closet, and he cannot get at it as lie would. 
8o little of the sharp end of the crow-bar can he force into any 
part of thc^ doorway, that it slij>s away every, lime he makes a 
wrencJi. There he is, liowever, at it still, doing liis best, 
bathed in perspiration. 

Hut see ! Here comes the footman with another smith, of 
the name of Wilson, for whom the squire’s lady lias sent. 
He is a short, slender, pale-faced strijiling, with an arm more 
like that of a boy than of a man. lie break open an iron 
chest ! Wliy, Martin wall laugh at liim. Wilson has mounted 
the stairs, and the two smiths are now' side by side in the same 
room together. Look at them ! Why, one is'a dwarf and the 
othiT a giant — Vnit every inan to his tra.de. Martin is a good 
blacksmith, and Wilson knows what he is about as a white- 
smith. 

Wilson lias taken from tlie pocket of his fustiSn jacket a 
large liunch of keys, and is trying lo find one* tliat will fit the 
lock of the iron-chest, lie is now' applying a skeleton-key, 
wdiich requires some skill in its management. Well done, 
Wilson ] He lias given the key a sudden .jerk, and the iron 
chest is open. 

Now it. is not only wdien an iron chest has to be opened, but 
also W'hen the human heart has to be reach(‘d, that skilful and 
gentle methods often succeed belter tliaii forci' and violence. 
Kindness and love will unlock a heart w hich anger and stern- 
ness have tried to break ojicn in vain. 

And now the scene is changed. Let ns leave tlie ITall and 
go dov/n to the blacksmith’s siiop ; but, before w'c go, a sliort 
but a sad tale must be told. 

John IMartin, the blacksmith, had a. dangliter. She was his 
only child ; beside her Jie had neither son nor daughter. 
She was the joy of Ids heart, and tiie very jiicture of her 
departed mother. 

Alas ! in this w'orld we never know' w'hal trials are in store 
for us. .j^lice Martin married against her father’s consent ; 
and he, in his anger, vowed tiiat she should ne\cr again 
darken iiis door, l^oor Alice is now come to ask her father’s 
forgiveness, but he will have nothing to say to h(*r. Jlie 
squire has been drawn to the sndthy, sternly tiircaterdng 
the blacksmith, and playing the very crow'- bar wiJi him. 

Martin,” said lie, i/ you don’t open your doors to 
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your daughter it shall be the worse for you.” The black- 
smith, ill a rage, has set him at defiance, and bid him do his 
worst. 

But now the squire’s lady is down at the bla(iksmith’s cot- 
tage, in a very different spirit to that manifested by her 
husband. Oh, she is a gentle crearure ; a lovable, Gliris- 
tian-hearted lady 1 I hope she will effect her purpose. 
Hark ! she is speaking in a gentle voice to the blacksmitli. 
She tells him that the squire meant well, but should not have 
threatened him ; it was his desire for the happiness of his 
daughter, and Martin must pass it over. 8he asks this as* a 
favour, and she knows tiiat he will grant it to her. Sl)e tells 
Martin that slie is sorry for him, for that it must be a bitter 
thing to a fond father, who has brought up his family respect- 
ably, to have his daughter disobey Him. “ Mr. Martin, i feel 
for you !” 

The blacksmith begins to draw his breath quicker, and his 
heart swells in his bosom, lie hardly knows which way to 
look, or where to put himself: but Madam goes on, 

God knows that w^e are all sinful creatures. ‘ I'here is ^ 
not a just mail upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not,’ 
Eccles. vii. 20 ; and when we rememlier that God hatli not 
* dealt wdth us after our sins, nor rew^arded us according to our 
iniquities,’ but, in his goodness and mercy, sent his own Son 
to die for us on tiie cross, it ill becomes us to be bitter anrl 
unforgiving on<i tow^ards another.” 

The bhuhsmith’s mouth is stripped, for he knows too wtII j 
that through all his life he has, more tir less, left undone those | 
things wdiii'ii he ought to have done, and done those things 
whicii he ought not to have done. The squire’s lady proceeds — 

“ Your Alice, Mr. Martin, was a dear, good girl, though 
she has, in this instance, acted wrong. She ought to have 
been guided by her father, who was her best earthly friend ; i 
and 1 say it again, it was wrong of her not to have w^aited till j 
you gave your consent; but you are not of an unforgiving dis- i 
position, 1 know you are not. Everybody loved Alice, she 
was so gentle and kind ; and when I have seen you both on 
Sunday at service together, 1 have thought to mysglf, I wish ' 
every father had as good a child, and every daughter had as 
loving a father.” 

Poor Martin is now in pitiable case, for Madam’s kind 
words are tugging at his heart : and the more he tries to look 
resolute and angry, the more his face turns pale, and his lip 
quivers. 
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‘‘ If poor Alice hfis sinned /’-continues tlie squire^s lady, 
she has suffered, and I am sorry for lier. 1 have seen her, 
and indeed she is not far off* now, lodging to go down on her 
knees to beg her father’s forgiveness. I asked her if you had 
ever treated her unkindly, Mr. Martin. ‘ !No ! no ! no !* 
said she, ‘ there never was a better father in the w^orld — I 
could die for him !’ ” 

Martin is at last mastere^ Yes ! the strong blacksmith 
has cried out, with a convulsive throb, “ Bring lier to me !” 
and now lie is seated, hiding his face witli his hands, and 
Aveeping like a child. 

Lk us noAv fancy that repentant Alice and her forgiving father 
are in each other’s arms, and that the squire’s lady, with a 
happy heart, is Avalking back to the Hall. Try, reader, to get 
a lesson from what has been told you ; be kind, be forgiving, 
and never give way to anger and violence. 

Let love adorn your actions, 

And take reason for your guide ; 

And never nse a. crow-bar 
When a key can be applied. 

G. M, 


GI?I LYING THL SPIRIT. 

AVk that rcdigionsly name the name of Clirist should depart 
from iniquity, because the Spirit of the PAither will else be 
grieved, Eph. iv. 30. The countenancing* of iniquity, the not 
departing therefrom, will giieve tlic Spirit of God, by which 
you are .sealed to the day of redenq)tion ; and that is a sin of 
a higlier nature than men commonly are aware of. He that 
grieveth tlie Spirit of God shall smart for it here, or in hell, 
or both. And that Spirit that sometimes did illuminate, teach 
and instruct them, can kecq) silence, can cause darkness, can 
withdraw itself and suffer the soul to sin more and more ; and 
this last is tlie very judgment of judgments* He tliat grieves 
the Spirit quenches it ; and he that quenches it vexes it ; and 
he that vexes it sets it against himself, and tempts it to hasten 
destruction upon himself, 1 Thess. v. 19. 

AVherefore take good lieed, professors ; I say, take heed, 
you that religiously name the name of Christ, tllat you med- 
dle not with iniquity, that you tempt not the Spirit of the 
Lord to do such things against you; whose beginnings are 
dreadful, and whose end in working of judgments is un- 
searchably, Isa. Ixiii. 10; Acts v. 1 — 10. 
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A man knows not whither he is going, nor where he shall 
stop, who is but entering into temptation ; nor whether he 
shall ever turn back, or, go out at the gap that is rigiit before 
him. 

He that has begun to grieve t’ Holy Spirit may be suf- 
fered to go on till he has sinne^^4hat sin which is called the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 4^ shall once give thee 

up to that, then thou art in t||njp’07^ caffs, out of which there 
is neither deliverance nor redeMption. — Buuyan, 


A CHRISTIAN MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 

They tell me ’tis a weary world — a world of care and woe : 

Dear child, believe not all they say, 1 have not found it so, 

Since first 1 learned in early years the God of love to know. 

1 .John iv. 8. 

I have found sorrows, many a one ; I have shed many a teiy’ ; 
Through sickness I have watched all night for daylight to n])j)ear ; 
But 1 have never felt alone, His love was always near. 

Isa. xli. 1(». Matt, xxviii. 20, 

I have in trouble oft been plunged, and doubted where to tread, 

But when 1 trusted to (he Lord I felt that I was led. Prov. iii. (]. 
The power of faith has calmed my soul, and raised my dr()Oj)ing head, 

Psa. 1. 15. Mieah ^ii. 7. 

There is a Spirit sent of God, and granted unto prayer, James i. 5i 0. 
It shows tlie w ay wherein to go, and frees from anxious care ; 

Rom. Viii. 14. 

And if it lead through trying scenes, still perfect peace is there. 

Psa. cxix. ie.5. 

There is a ransom, paid by Christ, to loose the shackled soul, 

To give the bruised spirit strength, the broken heart mak(’ whole ; 

Tmkeiv. 18. 

To free the weary -laden mind from restless sin's control. 

Malt.' xi. 28, 29. 

There is a love that sweetly soothes the lonely, musing hour, 

^ John iv. 19. 

There is a peace that keeps the mind when outward troubles lour; ' 

Isa. xxvi. 3. 

There is a secret faith through all in God's unerring powt;r, 

Deut. xxxiii. 27. Rom. viii.. 28. 

Dear cliild, give up thy heart to Him who made thee tc^be blest ; 

Let no conflicting doubt or fear disturb thy guileless Ineast ; 

Col. iii. 15. John xiv. 1. 

The Lord will guide thee, and at last receive thee to his rest. 

Psa. Ixxiii. 24. 
^I. H. G. 
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TIIK KKVOLVING YEAK. 

AVhex the licart is snsceplible uiul right ^vil.li God, uluither 
the book of creation, revelation, or ])rovi(iejJCc be s(‘t before* 
it, its emotions are those of Avonder, (hdight, thankfulness, and 
])raise. Ibit though tJiis is true, strange to say, the constant 
r(‘])etition of the gifts of our heavenly Father ofteii diminishes, 
rather than increases our gratitude. Our common mercies are 
too frequently received Avith apalliy, siin])ly because they are 
common. Had Ave never semi the stars, avc should regard 
them Avith unatfected admiration. JIiul avo never Avitnessed 
the rising of tlie sun, Ave should be all but overwhelmed AvdtJi 
uAV'e and joy by such a spectacle of subJimity. 

A Avorld from an Almighty band is roll’d' 

In streams of light and Hoods of molten gold. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sliOAveth his handiAVork let us then, Avhile the earth is 
careering round the sun, and the changing' seasons are pur- 
suing their course, take a glance at the animal and vegetable 
creation, as it appears to us in the more genial parts of our 
native land. 

Sealed, up as the visible creation may appear to be in Avinter, 
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the breath of Him who said, ‘‘ Let there be light, and tliere 
was light,” calls into early being shrub, flower, insect, fish, 
bird, and beast. Ofttimes in January the shell-snail ap- 
})ears, and the earth-worm engenders. J'he ivy having battled 
with the wintry storm and coim; off a victor, casts its leaf. 
The dead nettle, the groundsel, and the primrose, tin* snow- 
drop, the daisy, and the dandelion, towards the end of the 
month in southern counties, begin to bloom." The honeysuckle 
also then adorns itself with fresh leaves, and the haz(‘l puts 
forth its catkins. The redbreast and the wren sing, and the 
thrush, and the blackbird, and the lark rehearse their strains, 
preparing for the general jubilet? of s])ring and summer. The 
tender lamb appears while yet the snow is on the ground, and 
the jackdaw repairs to the village spire. 

In February the gossamer floats in the air, spiders* slioot 
out their webs, insects are seen under hedges, and gnats begin 
to play their airy aijti(*s. A few Jmrdy bees and butterflies 
venture forth, and field-crickets open their holes. J'he yellow 
frog, the croaking toad, and the deadly viper crawl from tlicir 
hiding ])lac(^s. These, also, are (Jod’s creatures; these, when 
he first created them, he (‘ailed “ good.” The willow fairly 
flowers, and the daffodil walks forth. Partridges pair, rooks 
and ravens build, tlie gn^en woodpecker is Jieani in tlie woods, 
and tlie owl utters aloud her melancholy cry. The feathered 
race become bolder, and flocks of buntings, linnets, and larks 
enliven the shene. How Monderful is creation ! How much 
more wonderful its great Creator ! 

Lord, let me praise thee as thy works appear, 

And bow with sacred joy and godly fear. 

The wind rises in Maiw’U, but the teeming earth goes on 
with its ]Woducti()ns. The ins(*ct world and tlie feathered 
creatures increase. Now put forth their flowers the laurel, 
the peach, and tlie periwinkle, the wood anemone and the 
high elm tree. Berries are on the ivy, and the boughs 
of the elder tree are no longer without foliage. The land 
tortoise awakes from his mysterious winter slumber, buzzing 
flies multiply, trouts rise in the running stream, slimy snakes 
glide from their holes, and blood- worms appear in tlie water. 
The black ant is seen beneath our feet, and the fly-catching 
swallow above our heads. Goslings and young ducks dimple 
the pools, the turk(»y lays her eggs, the pheasant crows, and 
the peacock butterfly spreads his gaudy wings. Time hastens 
on, the sun increases in power, and the Great and Almighty 
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j Giver of every g^ood scatters around his blessin;i^s on inan, and | 
i beast, and bird, and creeping thing. 

! April, as if \vee])ing for joy in the midst of its abundant i 
j benefits, whibi the sun shines, des(;ends upon the earth with | 
I showers. The grasses spring up, the wild wood-vstraw berry j 
j flowers, the cowslip, the ladysmock, and the liglit liarebell | 
I beautify the banks and the meadows. Bursting into blow, the 
clierry, gooseberry, currant, plum, jiear, and apjile trees de- 
liglit our senses, giving goodly promise of abundant banquets. 
!No\v are seen tlie flesli fly, and the mole cricket, and black 
snails, and shell-snails abound. The red ant, tiie spotted 
lady cow, and the evening-loving large bat appear ; 1 he gudgeon 
sjiawiis in the waters, and the knight errant dragon-fly, in his 
scaly armour of green and gold, sallies forth on his advent uiCs. 
Tlie turtle coos, the nightingale sings in the silent gloom, the 
cuckoo, herald of the s])ring, repeats Ids ntOnotonous cry in 
the glare of day, and tiie death watch is heard ticking in the 
silent chamber. 

While winged with speed thy fleeting moments fly, 
lieineinber, mortal, thou wert born to die ! 

When ]\Iay’ conies, sjiring is in lier jirime, with eyes of 
sunshine, breath of delightful odours, voice of music, and hands 
that e\er scatter flowers around. Tiie mill berry-tree and the 
walnut hastily ])ut on their leaves. The beecii, the ma[)le, 
and the hawtliorii are jirofuse with blossoms; the flowers of 
the horse-chestnut, seemingly of carved ivory, attract the eye 
of the spectator, and the lilac and laburnam, lovely vegetable 
sisters, lilooni together. The flaunting honeysuckle, the ele- 
gant foxglove, the attractive corn flag, the blushing peony, 
and the modest lily of the valley are among the flowers. 
Cockchafers increase, forest flies abound, honey bees swann, 
wasps appear, and moths and butterflies, admiral, orange-tip, 
and wood argus, and others are numberless. The fern owl is 
seen, the sedge w^arbler sings, and the rural orchestra is filleil 
witli featlHjred musicians. {Sights, sounds, and fragrant scents 
afl(>rcl delight, and fill up our cup of pleasure to the brim. 

And now comes a grateful change in human enjoyment, for 
in June fruits are added to flowers. The cherry, tlie straw- 
berry, and the melon lead the way with unnumbered luxurious 
vegetables. The earth abounds with buds and blossoms, 
Blooming roses, stately hollyhocks, and pinks of all colours 
adorn tlie garden, while the fields are strewn with meadow 
sweet, i)im])ernel, wild thyme, buttercups, and daisies. The 
water flag beautifies the stream, the corn poppy adorns tiie 
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wheat field, the liedg'es are hung with straggling and pendant 
plants, and the deadly nightshade rears its noxious stem. Now 
the stag-beetle comes forth, the young frogs migrate, the 
young partridges fly, and the corncrake cries aloud. Hay- 
making and sheep-shearing succeed each other. In every 
change of the devolving year is seen the hand of tlie High and 
Holy One. 

In July the days are the hottest, and heat and quietude 
are abroad. The birds sing less than they did, the little 
brooks can hardly trickle for their shallowness, and cracks are 
^en in the footpaths across the fields. The cattle get into 
the shade. There is an endless variety of minor jdants grow- 
ing which ought to be regarded : cockle, toadflax, and feverfew, 
C^ebright, wild clover, arid camomile ; horehound, deadly 
hemlock, moneywort, and star-thistle. The bullrush lifts its 
black head froiA the sedgy brook. Currants, gooseberries, i 
raspberries, apricots, cranbemes, and bilberries are noVv ripe. 
Flying ants become numerous, and bees kill the clrones. 
Poultry moults, and martins and swallows get together in 
flocks. A change is taking place, and he who in this change 
sees not Him, 

In “ whom we live and move and have our being 

Who sees not God, sees nothing worth the seeing. 

SHiough the year in August is losing much of its freshness, 
the goodly, glowing creation is fair to look upon. Plenty 
smiles around, for our heavenly Father crowns the year 
with his goodness, and his paths drop fatness.'^ Among the 
garden flowers are chinaasters, balsams, IMichaelmas daisies, ' 
and Canterbury bells ; among the field plants, are wormwood, ^ 
burdock, mugwort, and meadow saflron ; and among the but- 
terflies are the swallow-tailed and the black-eyed marble. 
The brood of the gold-finch appear, lapwings and linnet con- 
gregate, flies abound in windows, and thistle down floats in 
the air. The orchards are laden with fruit, and the fields are 
ripe with golden grain. “ While the earth remainetli,” says 
the woi*d of God, “ seed time and harv^est, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease,” 
Gen. viii. 22. A merciful promise which to this hour has been 
abundantly fulfilled. 

Another change in the revolving year brings in September, 
which, if dry, is not an unpleasant season. As we walk 
abroad, the yellow bloom of the hawkweed, and the golden 
blossom of the furze bushes adorn our pathway, and then, 
besides these, we have among other flowers, the starwort, 
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safiioii, and the Guernsey lily. On the high bank of the 
river, the large green grasshopper is yet heard. The wood- 
lark sings, the stone curlew utters her clamorous cry, and the 
wild owl hoots aloud. He who “ feeds the ravens” and* 
“ caters for the sparrow,” has told the swallow to depart, and 
the woodc(jck to return to us as a winter guest. The grapes 
are now ripe on the vine, the bossy hops are gathered, and the 
nuts are falling from the oaks and the beeches. Great is the 
goodness of God to unworthy man, for his wants are abund- 
antly supplied ; his barns are stored with grain, he has hay 
piled up in stacks for his cattle, he has much goods in store, 
and fish for his luxury abounds in the river and the ocean. 

Ill Oc^TOBER we have neither the freshness of spring, nor 
the glory of summer, but a sobriety tliat constitutes an agree- 
able change. Hips and haws, sloes and blackberries abound, 
and the fruit on the elder, the holly, the briony and the honey- 
siu^kle, will provide for the feathered race. Truly the tender 
mercies of the Lord ‘‘ are over all his works.” Insects are 
not numerous ; the dung-beetle is one of the most common. 
Already have the viper, the snake, and the tortoise, warned 
by the whi.spering voice of wdnter, buried themselves in. the 
ground, and the shrew mouse, and the field mouse have 
fashioned their nests. The sandpiper goes, and the redwing 
and the fieldfare come to us. Vegetation changes her dress, 
flatting ofi’ her green garments, and assuming her mantle of 
russet brown, yellow, orange, and red. 

As the dew and the descending shower gently fall, so al- 
most imperceptibly take place the changes in the revolving 
year. IS^ovember is come before w^e were aware, and gradu- 
ally w'e feel the approach of winter. The golden plo?er, the 
wddg(‘on, and the stock dove, have newly arrived, and green- 
finches are fiocking together. The plover is whistling, and 
the bucks in tlie fiark are hoarsely bellowing. How varied 
is God’s creation, how watchful his all-seeing eye, and how 
universal his goodness! Mushrooms are yet to be gathered, 
but the wind is high, and the leaves are falling. May they 
be monitors to us all, for we all do fade as a leaf.” The 
absence of verdure, the beating rain, and the gloom that now 
prevails siiould tlispose us to thoughtfulness and reflection. 
November is a winnowing season, for no sooner have the 
mulberry, the horse chestnut, and the sycamore Idst their ; 
leaves, than they are followed by the lime, the ash, the elm, | 
the beech, and the oak. Wise are they who prepare for the 
winter of their days. 
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And now December has arrived, the last month of the 
twelve, the last clvange in the descending year. Let ns give 
a hasty glance around. It is not all gloom, for the very little 
j^ow that has fallen gives an interest to the landscape. There 
is yet a golden blossom on the furze bush, and the China rose 
is beautiful. Fieldfares and redwings, rooks, jackdaws, and 
starlings are numerous, and if other singing .birds are silent, 
our friend the redbreast favours us with a song. There are 
yet leaves to be seen, for evergreens refaui their verdure, and 
the young lieeches and pollard oaks part not with tlieir 
withered foliage. till it is pusheil off by the new shoots of 
spring. The moles are throwing up their earthy liillocks, and 
the December moth has broken from his house of bondage into 
life^ Frost will purify the air, and snow will kee}) the growing 
grain from the cutting winds. Welcome then the change. 

Though autumn’s hues are gone, and winter drear 
Spreads his grey tints o’er the revolving year. 

Such, reader, is a hasty glance at the animal and vegetable 
creation, as tlie earth pursues lier journey round tlm sun. 
Great is the Lord wlio uj)ho]doth all things in earth and in 
heaven, and worthy to be pmised. 

“ IIow great liis power is none can tell, 

. Nor think liow large his grace ; 

Not men be low, nor fcainfs that dwell 
On liigh before Ids face.” 

Is this God — the God of creation, revelation, and provi- 
dence — our God,” and do we believe that he will be our 
guide even unto death?” Do we love him and ])raise him, 
and magnify him for all his gifts, esj)ccialJy the gilt of his 
Son Jestis Christ, wlio “ is able to save them to the nttermost 
that come unto God by him ; seeing he ever livetli to make 
intercession for them?” Ileb. \ii. 25. G. m. 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 

It was a cold, dreary night, the dismal howling of the wind 
was heard, and hailstones beat against the window-panes ; but 
this war of elements” outside did not hinder the cheerfulness 
of the party gathered round farmer Dawson’s comfortable 
hearth. ^ To-morrow, will be Christmas Day,” said Mrs. 
Dawson, stirring the fire till its bright blaze gave her a view 
of every individual in the family circle, and she glanced at 
each with an expression of affection. “ To-morrow will be 
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Christmas Day, and it is a long time sinc0 we spent so happy 
! a otie as it will be, all of us together at last. How kind of 
Mary’s mistress, and of John’s master, to let them come to us 
, on the occasion ; and then the joy to see William sitting there 
i once more! Jenny, are you sure that the Christmas pie is 
large enough ? Oh, we must be as merry as we can.” 

“Yes, wife,” said the farmer, “ but who can tell where we 
shall all be this time next year?” 

She looked at him with surprise. “ Why, John Dawson, 
what is putting gloomy thoughts into your liead ? You never 
were used to hinder people from being pleasant.”' I 

“ W-ell, wife, I do believe it would be no harm for people 1 
to talk seriously sometimes, for serious things will happen 
whether w^e like them or not. But you want to know what 
put such thoughts into my head, and I will tell you. You 
know I rode over to market this morning to get the price of 
my wheat. Well, wdieii my business was done, I was going | 
to the place w here I had ]nit up my horse, and one of these 
squalls came on, so that tlie hail was beating against my face. 

1 saw some people going in at a door, as 1 thought, looking 
for shelter, so I followed them in ; but it was a chapel, and 
they were singing a hymn. When it was over they all sat 
dow'ii, and as the storm continued, 1 sat down too, and listened 
to the sermon. The words tliat the minister began with were 
strange ones, ‘ Your fatliers, where are they?’ Zecli. i, 5, said 
lie. Now, I’m not going to repeat all he said, I’m not clever 
enough for that, though 1 remember a good deal of it ; but 
somehow it fastened in my mind more than anything of the 
kind ever did before. lie spoke of all who went before us : 
our fathers, busy and bustling, and striving after one thing or 
another in their day, just as we are now, till I thought of my 
own father, and my grandfather too, whom I remember sitting 
in this very corner. And then, ‘ Where are they ?’ says he. 

‘ Their bodies are returned to dust, and the things that they 
were so busy about are forgotten ; but where .are their souls, 
which are at this moment just as much alive as ever?’ ” 

Where are their souls?” interrupted his wife. “ Is it the 
souls of your father and grandfather you mean ? In heaven, 
to be sure, for they were honest, industrious men, like yourself, 
John ; and you will go there too when you die, which I hope 
won’t be till we have had many more happy Christniases : so 
say no more of these things.” 

Well, let us hope the best for them that are gone ; for, as 
the minister said, we are not their judges,’' continued Mr. 
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Dawson, not noticing his wife's injunction. But he told us, 

; that however good and decent in their conduct some might 
i seem to be, there are but two kinds of people in the world ; 
those who from the heart serve God, and those who serve 
him not. Now, though I may be, as you say, honest and in- 
dustrious, I doubt very much if it is not all to serve myself, 
and not to serve God ; or if I ever served him in my life. A 
j few words more which lie read from his Bible were greatly in 
my mind as I rode homo, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heariily, as 
to the Lord,' Col. iii. 23 ; and he told us to try our actions 
by it, and we might find out whether we were serving God or 
not. But he told us then — 

Come now, John Dawson," again interrupted his wife, 
not one word more of what he told you shall you tell us. 
I never heard you this way before. Sure we ought to be 
merry on Christmas Eve, with our children about us, especially 
our Willie, come back safe and sound, after travelling half 
over the world." 

Yes," cried Mary, ^^and Willie has promised to tell us 
another story such as he told last night, of the wonders that 
he saw in foreign parts.” 

This suggestion seemed to give general satisfaction, and the 
traveller was preparing to gratify his friends, w'heii a knock 
was heard at the’ house-door. It was opened, and in came a 
person whose hat and great coat were covered witli siiow. 
He requested shelter, stating, that having dined with a friend 
in tlie coimtry, he had set out early to walk back to his lodg- 
ings at the neighbouring town, when the storm came on, 
staying his progress till the night was so dark that he lost his 
way, and was providentially guided to the farm-house by a 
light which appeared in one of the windows. He was wel- 
comed, and helped off with his dripping coat. They then 
perceived that he was a respectable looking person, dressed in 
black, and Mrs. Dawson’s good nature soon discovering that 
Ids feet were very wet, slie insisted on his accompanying her i 
to the farmer’s room, where she would provide him with dry 
stockings and slii)pers. After doing so she returned to the 
family circle, when her husband said, “ Do you know who the i 
stranger is, wife? The very person I heard preach this 
morning.” 

The party did not look as if they were much pleased by the 
intelligence, and Mrs. Dawson had just time to say, Well, 
he shall not make us gloomy. William shall tell his story,” 
when her guest joined them* 
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On being told by the good woman of the house what a 
joyful occasion the present was on account of the return of 
her son, he said, with a smile of benevolence, “ I sincerely 
wish you all joy. May every returning Christmas that you 
are spared to see find you happier and happier ; and I request 
that my presence may not make any difference as to your way 
) of spending the evening. You say that your son was about 
to describe something which he had seen in his travels ; I 
shall be very glad to hear it.’* 

Encouraged by the minister’s kind manner, William cleared 
his throat and began : ‘‘ I am a bad hand at describing, or I 
could tell many strange things ; but I will try and tell you 
the strangest of all I saw, though you will all be greatly 
shocked when I do so. You know already how that after I 
was foolisli enough to enlist, contrary to the wish of our good 
father and mother, T went tlirough liardships, and was losing 
my health, when Major P., who was always so kind to me, 
left the army, and got my discharge to go with him as his 
attendant. Well, after travelling for awhile in the East, I 
tliought we should come home, when he heard of great dis- 
coveries that some English gentleman was making among 
ruins that lie near a city called Bagdad, and nothing would 
do for him but we must go to see them, and so we did. Now, 
father, mother would you believe it ? These are the ruins of 
the great city of Nineveh that you read of in the Bible, the 
very city which Jonah the prophet was sent to, as my master 
read for me when we were on tlie spot. They have been 
covered up, so that no mortal eye could see them for more than 
two thousand years ; and now they are being opened, and such 
extraordinary things found in them as it will take me many 
evenings to tell you about : but’ that is not my business at 
present. 

“ While we were staying at a place called Mosul, my 
master got an invitation to visit a tribe of wild people not far 
off, and to be present at one of their great religious feasts. 
Now, he was always trying to find out whatever he could of' 
the ways of strange people, and was glacf of this invitation, 
and off we set. These people are called Yezidis, and one of 
their priests was sent to guide us to* their place of meeting. 
We passed over a wide, dreary plain, such as you know nothing 
of in this country, and the second morning we reached the 
village where their chief lived. He came out to welcome us, 

, with a great number of his followers, and a fine man he was, 
in a very rich dress. He took us to his house, to the room 
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where he received visitors; not like the drawing-rooms of 
great people here, but pleasanter for that hot climate : it was 
spread with carpets and cushions for us to rest on ; and through 
the middle of it ran a stream of water that was very cool and 
refreshing. Everything about the dwelling was neat ; and it 
stood in a small garden which Avas filled with flowers. They 
soon brought us refreshments, many tlungs wdiich you never 
heard of ; and also honey, and strings of dried figs. 

Next morning, at dawn, w e started for the place wliere 
the feast was to be held, w'hich was at the tomb of one of their 
saints. The chief and my master rode at the head, and were 
followed by most of the people of the village, even the women 
and children. We -rode a long way, but came at last to a 
wood, and over the trees w^e could see the white spire of the 
tomb ; and every one gave a loud cry, or fired a gun, when he 
came in sight of it. 

“ Well, this saint^s tomb is a pretty yfiace, wdth a court 
round it, shaded by fine trees, and we were obliged to take off' 
our shoes to enter this court. I saw there a box filled with 
little balls of clay taken from the tomb, and these were sold to 
the pilgrims, or any one '<vho was foolish enough to biiy them, 
as it was said that they kept off evil spirits, and cured diseases.^ 
It reminded me of what I have seen in Eoman Catholic 
countries. 

“ But the feast began, and I never could tell you of all the 
queer things that were done. I never should have supposed 
that it w^as a religious feast. They danced, and shouted, and 
. sang, and played on many instruments; and when it grew 
dark, the priests lit hundreds of lamps, for whieli the people 
seemed to have great respect, as they passed their hands 
through the flame, and then* rubbed their children, and their 
own foreheads with the hand. I fancy they partly worship 
fire, for some white oxen were killed in honour of the sun, as 
my master told me. As night came on the noise increased, 
and though nothing could be kinder than the people were to 
^us, constantly bringing us the nicest of their dishes, and beau- 
tiful fruits, still I got frightened as I heard them. By mid- 
night their shouting had got to be a most frightful yell ; their 
flutea were blown, and their tambourines beaten so violently, 
that the men who played on them seemed to grow mad, and 
jumped and threw about their limbs till they fell on the ground 
tired. 

“ When, ait last, the noise died away, and day began to j 
dawn, my master, telling the cliief he had business which 
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obliged him to return to Mosul, t6ok leave, and we mounted 
our horses and rode away. 1 inquired as to the meaning of 
all I saw, and wliat do you think he told me ? These Yezidis 
are worshippers of tlie devil, or Satan, and all their music, and 
dancing, and shouting, were in Jionour of him.” 

An exclamation of surprise and horror burst from every 
one present, except the stranger. ‘‘ Oh, my child, my dear 
Willie,” cried the mother, “ what dreadful people for you to 
be among ! ” 

“ I knew you would be shocked to hear it ; still my master 
assured me that it was true. They think, as he told me, that 
Satan has so much power to do them harm, that lie must be 
honoured to keep him from hurting them. They show such 
respect for liis name, that they never mention it, nor even any 
word that sounds like it, and have even put people to death 
who offended them by doing so.” 

G^reat horror was again expressed by tJie farmer’s family ; 
but the minister continued silent, and as if in deep thought. 

You are not so surprised as we are at these things, sir,” said 
I Mrs. Dawson, perhaps you knew them before ?” 

Alas ! ma’am,” he replied, “ I have known what is still 
more melancholy.” 

“ What is that, sir ?” 

“ People in a land where a knowledge of the great God 
might be liad, where his blessed word was read and preached, 
still continuing servants of the evil one, not worshipping him 
openly as tliese poor heathens do, but serving him so earnestly 
as to neglect the worship of the Being wJio made them, and 
the Saviour who died for them.” 

“ Oh, sir, what country is that ?” 

“ I fear it may be said of our own.” 

Mrs. Dawson grew red. ‘‘ That is an awful thing to say of 
us !” she cried. 

“ It is,” he replied, ^^so awful that I dare not of myself 
assert it,” He took a book from his pocket. This, my friends, 
is the word of Him who cannot lie ; and it teaches us th^^t 
Satan is ‘ the god of this world,’ 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; that ‘ the whole 
world lieth in wickedness’ (or the wicked one), 1 John v. 19. 
And though we may call ourselves Christians, and be decent, 
or even amiable in our conduct, yel uriless we are loving and 
serving God^ with all the heart, we are serving the devil.” 

The very thing I heard you say this morning, sir,” said 
the farmer, ‘‘ and it is a fearful thing; for my heart told me it 
was so.” 
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“ Fearful indeed ! my friend, for Satan is a powerful and a 
cunning being, going about seeking whom he may devour ; 
and it is strange that people who are called Christians should 
be less aware of the evil he can do them than are the ignorant 
Yezidis ; but we are told that he ‘ hath blinded the minds of 
them which believe not,* 2 Cor. iv. 4. By nature we are all 
under his dominion.** 

“ Then, sir,** said Mr. Dawson, this is sad. How are we 
to escape ?** 

Blessed be God, my friends, there is a way of escape. 
Hear what his word says : ‘ For this purpose the Son of Crod 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil,’ 
1 John iii. 8. ‘The God of peace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet shortly,* Rom. xvi. 20. This season has been com- 
monly set apart to commemorate the joyful event of the 
Saviour’s birth — that. event which angels came down from 
heaven to announce, and called ‘good tidings of great joy,’ 
Luke ii. 10. Let us examine our hearts and see if it be gra- 
titude for that wonderful love which made God send his own 
Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, to live and die for us, tiiat 
makes our hearts so glad at Christmas time? It is quite right 
to enjoy the other blessings which God gives us, particularly 
the society of those we love, which makes you so happy now, 
my friends ; but unless the thought that ‘ unto us is born * a 
Saviour have, at least, some share in creating that feeling, 
surely we have too much . reason to conclude that we have 
neither part nor lot in the matter.** 

“It s true,’* said Mrs. Dawson in a low voice, and the 
word ‘ true’ was repeated by more than one of the young 
people. 

“ True, indeed,** cried the farmer. “ Let us, my wife and 
children, read together that good book, the Bible, which tells 
us these joyful tidings. I am very ignorant ; still I feel that 
, if we serve God, and strive to know liim, let what will happen, 
every Christmas which we live to see will be happier and hap- 
pier. May God bless you, sir, for talking to us about these 
things.” 

“ May he bless you and yours, and by his Holy Spirit 
‘ guide you into all truth,* John xvi. 13,** replied the minister ; 
adding^ with much solemnity and earnestness of manner, 

“ I thank thee, Lord ; to me also it will indeed l^e a happy 
Christmas, if thou hast sent thine unworthy servant to this 
family ‘ to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that th^ 
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may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith that is in thee/ Acts xxvi. 18.” 

E. F. G* 

“ THERE IS NO HOPE.*' 

Among the members of a Christian congregation there was : 
a young lady of pleasing manner and varied accomplishments, . 
respecting whose spiritual welfare many were deeply soli- 
I oitous. She had long been looked upon as having felt serious 
I convictions of her naturally sinful state as a fallen human i 
being, but we looked in vain for the indication of decision 
for God and reliance on Christ as her Saviour. One day a * 
friend said to her mother, a devotee! Christian woman, who r 
was prayerfully anxious for the conversion of her family, ‘ 
“ What is Ellen’s state of mind now?” The mother repli^ ' 
with a dejep sigh, Ellen says she has given up all hope of f 
ever being saved. Powerful impressions have so often alter- 
nated with feelings of indifierence, and even of aversion to ! 
religion, and her ])rayers for salvation have been so long un- j 
answered, that she deems it altogether a hopeless thing.” 

This statement was a cause of grief, but not of surprise. ■ 
There immediately arose to the recollection a passage of i 
Scripture, which there was (wery reason to believe suggested 
an ample exjfianation of her despair : ‘‘ But thou saidst, 
There is no hope : no ; for I have loved strangers, and after ; 
them will I go,” Jer. ii. 25 . It was known that she cherished 
])ursuits and friendships which were incompatible with the ' 
service of God, and that she felt them to be so. She was un- ' 
willing to relinquish them — determined »not to give them up. 
She “ loved strangers,” and therefore there was “ no hope.” 

1 could sympathize with the feeling ; for I remembered 
having been the subject of it myself. It carried me back to ' 
the time of my own struggles with conviction, when in like 
manner I said, “ It is of no use ; I shall never be saved ; 
and it suggested a train of thought which may be of service to i 
some wlio are conscious that this is their case. j; 

Jt may be premised that there is a want of hope which r 
arises entirely from the want of clear views of the way* of sal- [ 
vation. • The soul, deeply humbled by the thought of its [ 
aggravated , guilt, can scarcely believe it possible that such | 
guilt can be pairioned, whilst, at the same time, it is its most | 
ardent desire to abandon all its sins. In such circumstances | 
all that is necessary, with dependence on the Holy Spirit, is r 
to explain the way of God more perfectly — ^to point the I 
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penitent but unenlightened sinner to the cross — to assure him of 
the infinite power of Jesus Christ, and of his readiness as well 
as of his ability to save to tine uttermost all who come unto 
God him ; and to urge him to seek the aid of that Spirit 
whose province it is to enlighten the soul. Of such a heart it 
may be confidently expected that its hopelessness will be only 
transient, and that it will soon rejoice in a ‘‘ good hope 
through grace.” 

But such a CBse as the one under consideration is altogetlier 
a different thing. So far from the salvation of the soul being 
really the object of supreme desire, there is, generally s])eak- 
ing, not a little recklessness about it, and not a litth* of tlic 
spirit of dogged fatalism. The heart says in eflect, whether 
it says it in words or not, My guilt may increase, my soul 
may perish ; I may be for ever excluded from heaven. I 
cannot help it. It is my fate. I resign myself to it. There 
is no hope,” Not only are the most morncMitous interests thus 
wickedly trifled with ; but, in a spirit of impiety, the blame 
of that folly is actually cast on God. 

The fact, however, in such cases, generally is, that there is 
something on which the heart is set which it will not relin- 
quish — some darling lust — some beloved pleasure — some ])ur- 
suit which is felt to be incompatible with tJie requiremeijts 
of religion. It would not be difficult to show the bearing of 
such a preference on the state of mind whicir Inis been 
described. 

See its influence on conviction. Uiider powerful .appeals of 
faitliful teachers, or the expostulation of Christian friends, it 
may be Uiat, for the time, every obstacle to religious decision 
seemed to be borne down before it. The sinner resolves that 
from that hour he will seek salvation ; he will no longer brave 
God’s everlasting curse, but will seek him as his Father and 
Ills Friend. But these impressions soon pass away. Time 
itself weakens them, and still more does the thought of the 
cost which is involved in acting out his convictions. He 
looks on his idols, and be loves them still. Pleasure, interest, 
his fiivourite sins rise up before him, and his convictions are 
soon stifled. A few short days find him as careless as ever. 

See the influence of the preference of his sin on the prayers 
of such a man. Such men do pray, and sometimes with much 
earnestness. But there is generally, if not always, a reserve. 
They do not really desire, and therefore do not ask, to be 
delivered from all their sins. Augustine confessed that whilst 
he prayed for conversion, there was still, actuated by his love 
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for pleasure and sin, the reservation — But, Lord, not now/’ 
No wonder such prayers are not heard ! 

There was a j^oung* man ^vho came to Jesus, asking* what he 
should do to iniierit eternal life. The Saviour loved > him. 
He bade him keep the commandments. He had done so, he 
said, from his youth up. Our Lord knew that beneath the 
lovely exterior of that young man there was concealed one of 
the most insidious and fatiil vices by which Satan accom- 
plishes the ruin of the soul — the vice of covetousness.' Go 
and sell all that thou hast,” was the searching test, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and 
come, and follow me.” He seemed to say. within himself, “If 
that be the only condition of life, ‘ there is no hope^ for me.” 

“ He went away sorrowful, fo|* he had great possessions.” 
Felix* trembled when Paul “ reasoned with him of righteous- 
ness, tem])erance, and judgment to come,” but he could not 
abandon his sin. Agrippa was “ almost ” ])ersLiaded “ to 
be a Christian,” but he could not embrace the probable conse- 
quences, and excliange his wealth for poverty and his honours 
for the reproach of Christ ; and there is no ground for suppo- 
sing that he was ever more tliau “ almost” persuaded to be a ' 
Christian. Each one of these “ loved strangers, and after 
tJiern would go,” and for their sake gave up the liope of 
heaven. And what multitudes have since followed in their 
steps ! 

Let those who are conscious that this has been their choice 
just ponder for a moment the preference they have made. 
They have preferred the things of the world, which at best 
are but for a season, and which perish wdth the using ; friend- 
ships wliicli can impart no solace in a dying hour, arid no 
support amidst the solemnities of judgment ; pleasures which 
never yet afforded solid sa,tisfaction ; mirth, the end of which 
is heaviness and sin, which will involve a present misery and 
everlasting death. These are the “strangers” they love. 
And they prefer these things to His favour, who can bestow 
on them the most exalted blessings ; to pardon ; to a peace 
which no language can describe, and which even passeth all 
understanding ; to unutterable joy ; and to everlasting life in 
heaven ! It is a foolish and a guilty preference, and as such 
should be acknowledged and deplored. Let them confess it 
at his feet, and be assured that it will be freely forgiven*. 
There too let them resolve, in his strength, that nothing shall 
interfere with their immediate and entire devotion to his 
service. 
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If SO, then, fellow ^nner, there is hope for you. Nothing 
can be more free than the welcome of the gospel. The invi- 
tation is, Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” ‘‘ If any man thirst,” was the cry of our Lord in 
the great day of the feast, ‘‘ let him come unto me and drink.” 
Perhaps you say, ‘‘ I believe all that, but tliis is my difficulty : 
these sins of mine have cast upon me a spell of such mighty 
> power, that I find it impossible to break it, and I cannot 
come.” Then, for this very reason, go to His feet with the 
confession of your feebleness. He is exalted to give repent- 
ance^ as well as remission ' of sins, and he is prepared to give 
that Repentance to you. Believing in him, you will be de- 
livered “ from all your idols,” and there will spring up in 
your soul “ a hope full of imnjortality and peace.” s. g. 


THE YELLOW PLACARD. 

The office, or waiting room, for omnibuses and coaches 
sometimes affords opportunity for the study of human hearts. 

The walls of one little room of this kind are placarded with 
huge red and yellow advertisements, announcing the various 
provision mad6 for the entertainment of “ the million.” Ex- 
cursion trains, aquatic fetes, zoological exhibitions, exploding 
Etnas, horse-races, etc., contend for patronage, and occupy 
some minutes of waste time, thus promoting the good humour 
of the waiting crowd. There is a desk surrounded with rails, 
excepting at one square aperture, which furnishes a frame for 
the head of the clerk who is perched on a high stool behind it. 
He there receives your money, and pushes out your ticket, 
with a little authoritative gesture, suggestive of your duty to 
take yourself out of the way, whereupon you get a seat if you 
can until your omnibus drive up. 

' There are usually more passengers than can be accommo- 
dated with seats in the office ; therefore two or three gentlemen 
walk up and down with their hands in their pockets, wonder- 
ing why the omnibuses do not keep better time, all uncon- 
scious that probably their own drays, well laden with beer or 
cotton, have blocked the way, and delayed the over-loaded 
vehicle. Their perambulations are generally impelled to the 
Scotch-reel form, in consequence of two pyramids of luggage 
which occupy two several stations iii the room, beginning 
with a large crate or hamper, surmounted by boxes and 
baskets, the apex concluded by a light parcel in cap paper. 
Three or four little children eating buns, or barley-sugar, 
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complete a very fair representation of a certain such office, in 
a certain large town. 

One evening, in this precise state of things, a very large 
placard liad been read by numbers who had minutes to spare, 
and among those who seemed disposed to spell it over with 
special interest stood a respectable looking njan, with whom 
business had been going on exceedingly well, and who had no 
objection to a little occasional indulgence. The placard an- 
nounced a Sunday excursion trip by a fine new steam-vessel, 
with accoinnio(Jations of the first class, and refreshments of 
' unjparalleled excellence, with other details calculated to attract 
' attention. 

j Nancy, look here,” presently exclaimed the student of 
I the ])lacard, looking over ’the luggage, to a middle-aged 
woni'in, wlio, with her divss gathered up from the floor, sat 
1 like patience on a monument smiling at delays. 

I Well, my dear, what is it?” she said quietly, v/ithout 
1 moving. 

“ Jttst come and read tliis.” 

‘‘ It’s big enough to read from here, and my eyes are pretty 
good yet, I’m thankful to say. Well, what of it?” 

Why, I think it would l)e a nice jaunt for us if we were 
to go. Would’rit you like it?” 

‘‘ No, indeed, 1 don’t like to be sea-sick.; I never enjoy any- 
thing on the water.” 

Wcdl, I’m a pretty good sailor, I believe, sp I don’t 
know but wliat I may go myself.” 

And putting his liaiids into hi.s pockets and jingling, some 
pleasant sounding contents thereof, he proceeded to reckon up 
tlic j)r()bable expenses of the trip, a process which was sum- 
marily interrupted by the lady, who sprang from her seat, 
hastened round the pyramid, and seized him by the arm, ex- 
claiming in a very audible whisper, “ I’m sure, Mr. Smith, 
you will not do any such thing! Surely you don’t see that 
it’s on a Sunday — a Sunday, Mr. Smith !” 

“ Well, that’s the very reason it suits me to go ; it’s my only 
day you know,” replied Mr. Smith. 

“ You will all be dr(jwned then as sure as fate,” said Mrs. 
Smith. “ I hate water parties altogether, and I know no 
good ever comes of them on a Sunday ; so 1 do beg you will 
run no such risks.” 

Pooh I nonsense ! The better the day the better the deed, 
I say, and you will do well to think again before you refuse 
such a pleasant offer.” 
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I’m not going to be drowned to please anybody,” said 
Mrs. Smith, determinately, and people who do things they 
know to be wrong, deserve their fate, and no pity, that’s 
all I have to say about it and Mrs. Smith retreated to the 
other side of the pyramid, meeting on her way the pleasant 
face of one of her neighbours, who had taken his ticket, and 
stood endeavouring not to overhear the conversation. But 
the lady had no objection whatever to being heard, for she 
• considered her cause a sacred one, and her arguments un- 
answerable. 

Kuw when Mr. Smith had been remarkably successful in 
I the day’s business, and felt assured that he w^as really making 
! money, he was apt to loo]^ self-complacent and good-liu- 
moured, and even to indulge in a little iacetiousness, not alto- 
gether congenial sometimes to those at whose expense it was 
exercised. Spying his neighbour, he drew him toward the 
spot occupied by Mrs. Smith, and mischievously began. 

Come now, Mr. Milthorpe, 1 want your opinion ; you 
see I have a fancy to go the tri]) advertised so temptingly over 
there, and it isn’t often 1 indulge in such things ; but Mrs. 
Smith objects because it is on Sunday.” 

‘‘ Yes, I do,” subjoined Mrs. Smith, ami I’m sure Mr. 
Milthor[)e will agree with me that it is very wicked to disobey 
God’s commandments, and run the risk of your life.” 

‘‘ Stop, my dear, I’ve not yet stated my case,” continued 
Mr. Smith, smiling. Is there any more harm in going a 
pleasant trip down the river, than iii pinning u]) caps, ironing 
baby’s frocks, and going to tea parties? — that’s what I want to 
know, neighbour Milthorpe;” and the floor at Mr. Smith’s 
feet underwent a vigorous bore with the end of liis stout 
walking stick. 

The lady’s cheeks crimsoned with vexation, at this exposure 
of her creed and practice, and Mr. Milthorpe was about to 
reply to the awkward inquiry, when she commenced an elo- 
quent vindication. 

You are too bad, Mr. Smith ; you know quite well that I 
had no time to at^nd to my own things on Saturday, and I 
wanted the cap particulaidy, liaving bought the lace and 
flowers on purpose to wear on Sunday ; the frock too, it only 
took two minutes, and I suppose you like your children to 
look clean on a Sunday, sir,” 

^ Very much indeed; I’m not making any complain tSj my 
dear — only comparing notes, you know.” 

And as for the tea party, Milthorpe,” continued she, 
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“ I’m not afraid of anybody looking into that. It was just a 
few friends to -meet Mr. and Mrs. Waters, who are going to 
America this week, and I said a great many serious things to 
her, poor lady ; she told me they have some way of keeping 
the sabbath on board ship.” 

‘‘ Humph,” said Mr. Smith, “ and can’t I keep it there too?” 

No, not if you go for pleasure,” replied the lady ; it’s 
quite a different thing, — not that there’s any pleasure in sea- 
sickness. I only wish you had it once, Mr. Smith, only just 
once, you’d never forget it. You would not like any moiNS 
water parties, believe me.” 

Hut you have not answered me, friend Milthorpe,” per- 
severed Mr. Smith. 

“ Do persuade him not to go,” said Mrs. Smith, such 
dreadful accidents happen on the river on Sundays. 1 shall not 
have one minute’s peace all day.” 

“ Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy,” said Mr. 
Milthorpe quietly. “ If thou turn away from doing thine own 
pleasure on my lioly day, and call the sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the, Lord, honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
tliiiie own words, then siialt thou delight thyself in the Lord.” 

‘‘ There !” exclaimed the lady triumphantly, 1 knew you 
would agree with me.” 

‘‘ Jt strikes me,” said Mr. Smith, pushing back his llat, and 
rubbing Jiis foreliead witii a mischievous expression of pre- 
tended doubtfulness, that our good friend has swept the 
work-table, and the ironing-table, and the tea-table as clean 
as the deck of a Sunday steam-boat, eh? Wliat do you 
think?” 

The heart is the head-quarters in every such case, my 
friends,” said Mr. Milthorpe in his frank kind tone, which 
always commanded attention, whether it carried conviction or 
not. “ ‘ If ye love me, keep my commandments,’ said the 
Lord Jesus Clirist. We agree, Mrs. Smith, as to the pro- 
priety of obedience, but I tiiink not with regard to the motive. 
The law induces the fear that hath torment, and which in- 
clines to obedience in some matter, disregard to which has 
sometimes been visited by signal and immediate punishment 
here, and will receive it hereafter ; but only the gospel can 
originate tl)e love tliat casts out fear, that delights in obedience 
to all God’s commands, and that hates the secret thoughts of 
sin which only the Fatlier who seeth in secret is aware of, as 
truly as the open offence before human witnesses.” 
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Mrs. Smith was particularly glad that the desired omnibus 
was announced at last, and that Mr. Milthorpe and his sons 
preferred to ride outside. 

TJje eyes of Robert Milthori)e, the younger son, had scanned 
the flaming placard, and his ears had heard his father’s remark. 
“ Father,” said he as they rode along, “ do you think people 
who love God never wish to do anything they know that he 
disapproves ?” 

“ I dare not say that, my dear Robert, else there would be 
no conflict, jio trial, no overcoming by faitli in Jesus. We 
carry an enemy within, that is always ready to pailey with 
temptations ])resented by the enemy without; and are tliiis 
furnished with opportunity to deny ourselves and glorify our 
God. You know the 8})irit of God is given us to gui(m our 
consciences, and strengthen our liearts to resist tlie solicita- 
tions of the devil and our own evil inclinations. God has not 


sent us unarmed into the battle-field, and we know that a 
resisted devil becomes a retreating foe, and God’s blessing 
rests on him who draws the Spirit s sword, and pn^sents tlie 
shield of faith in sjhte of the traitorous wish that yearns after 
the tempting snare.” 

‘‘ FatJier, do you know ^Tames Smith wants me A ery much 
to go riding with him next Sunday afternoon ; lie says his 
mother won’t let him go on tlm water, but he is determined to 
enjoy himself on land ; and when I said that we never go 
])leasuring on a Sunday, he said it Avas praising God to go 
and enjoy the fields and trees, and pleasant things which God 
has made.” 

“ God accepts only the praises Avliich are offered in his oAvn 
appointed way, through the medium of liis Son ; and jt seems 
to me more reasonable to expect his blessing where two or 
three are met together in his name, rather than where two or 
three go rambling in defiance of his command.” 

“ Then you would be angry if I went, father?” asked 
Robert, with some hesitation. 

“ You would not enjoy going, Robert, because conscience 
and disobedience would not be reconciled until practice had 
hai'dened one of them into silence ; and I should be deeply 
hurt to see a child whom I hav^ endeavoured to train in the 
way lie should go, turn short round and go the opposite, the 
first opportunity.” 

I will not go, dear father ; I am sure you know best.” 

Sunday came,— Mr. Smith joined the excursion party, 
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and his hopeful son drove , out in a hired chaise witli two 
young friends. 

“ Kow, Betsey,” said Mrs. Smith to her maid, in the after* 
noon, you may just set tea, and leave tilings ready, and go 
out, for if circumstances compel me to deny myself, I always 
see that iny servant goes to a place of worship. Don’t forget 
the text, and be in at half-past eight and satisfied with 
having done a mistress’s duty, the lady proceeded to turn the 
muffins, and to put on the best cap, which respectively were 
intended to regale, and to astonish the two friends who were 
coming just to take a dish of tea, and to go away early. 

The young maiden having obeyed orders, and profited by 
her mistress’s example, dressed herself to the best advantage, 
keeping a little extra finery in her pocket to put on as soon as 
she had safely closed the door, and set off in perfect satisfac- 
tion with herself ; just popped into the nearest place of worship, 
where she listened impatiently for a text, which she repeated 
several times over to herself, and then stealing softly out 
again, went to spend the evening with some other young ser- 
vants as giddy and thoughtless as herself. 

At half-past eight, she rang demurely at the door, and was 
admitted by her approving mistress, who was sure the sermon 
had been beneficial, and demanded the text. 

The ninth chapter of St. John, ma’am, and the forty-first 
verse.” 

“ But tlie words, Betsy — I hope you have not forgotten 
them.” 

“ Oh no, ma’am, ^If ye were blind, ye should have no sin: 
but now ye say, We see ; therefore your sin remaineth.’ ” 
Very good indeed. Now get supper ready ; — there, I have 
reached my candles, you need not come to the parlour at 
present, 1 don’t want anything.” 

Now after parting from her company, who really had left 
her early, Mrs. Smith felt dull, and greatly in want of some- 
thing to do, so she walked into every room in the house, and 
put several things “ to rights,” as she termed it, and won- 
dered what she should do next, when suddenly a large bundle 
of letters and papers which required sorting, and some of 
them destroying, arose in memory to her relief, and fortliwith 
she closed the shutters, lighted the candles, and commenced 
operations. 

The evening being cool, a little fire was comfortable, espe- 
cially as Mr. Smith would be cold after his voyage, and there 
was something so odd in the writhings and convulsions of 
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suadry long bills and old-fashioned letters which siie com^ 
mitted one after another to the flames, that Mrs. Smith quite 
enjoyed her occupation, and almost forgot to be anxious about 
the fate of the excursionists. She had not intended supper to 
find her thus engaged, but Betsey was punctual, and persisted 
in producing it. She had scarcely placed the tray, and satis- 
fied herself of the nature of the parlour employment, when 
suddenly, with a loud scream, she darted forward, and tore 
from her mistress’s head the cap which had excited so much 
interest. 

“ O ma’am,” cried the girl, recovering her breath, “ if 
I had’nt come in you might have been burned to deatli !” and 
poor Mrs. Smith, in terror and dismay, perceived tiiat her cap 
had caught fire at the candle, and now lay decomposing in the ' 
fender. 

It was not so satisfactory to witness the contortions of the i 
artificial flowers under the influence of the flames, as it had ; 
been those of the papers ; but there was no possibility of a 
rescue, and Mrs. Smith was just reconciling herself to the 
loss of the cap, and the safety of her head, wlien Mr. Smith , 
returned in triumph, and was beginning to comment ui>on his 
enjoyments in contrast with the uncomfortable aspect of his 
wife^s affairs, when the sound of many feet at the door caused | 
some surprise and alarm. In another minute Mr. jMiltiiorpe 
and one of his sons led in a dirty, disfigured object, wiiom they 
were just able to recognise as their son, and in distress looked 
to their good neighbour for an explanation. 

It appeared that on returning from their afternoon excursion, 
having partaken freely of unsuitable cheer, the youths had 
been unable to manage their horse, which disdaining whip and 
rein, had indulged in a frolic of his own, finally overturning 
the vehicle, and discharging its contents on a heap of wayside 
rubbish ; their poor scratched, swollen faces were melancholy 
to behold. It happened that Mr. Milthorpe, with his family, ; 
was returning from public worship by a circuitous route, | 
after escorting home an aged relative who resided near the 
spot on which the accident occurred, and poor James consider- I 
ing himself much injured, entreated the kind neighbour to 
assist him to his father's house. 

The first terror over, and inquiries satisfied, Mr. Smith 
abruptly exclaimed on shaking hands with his neighbour visitor, 

“ What do you think now, neighbour Milthorpe ? I think the 
water party the safest of the three.” 

You must not take impunity from present safety, my dear 
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j sir/’ replied Mr, Milthorpe, “ nor be of those who, because 
iudgment is not executed speedily, are fully set to do evil. 

i I fear you are all wrong ; forgive me for saying so, but the 
tree is known by its fruit, 

1 Wiien I was a schoolboy, sir, I was a weekly boarder, aud 
my father sent for me home every Saturday night, I never 
kept his servant waiting, I had everything ready before he 
came, and little did I think about school again till Moncky 
morning ; I was so happy with my father all the intermediate 
time, and gathered fresh motives to be in earnest in duty 
through the week, in order to please him, and enjoy his society 
again. Tims I think we should view the sabbath day after 
six days toil and business ; and when we have embraced the 
offers of love and mercy through the death and triumph of the 
Son of God, we shall think one day out of seven a very short 
space for the exclusive enjoyment of his society and service. 
It will^not then be, how far can we keep off from God’s pre- 
sence without getting into punishment, but how close and un- 
interrupted and affectionate shall be our sabbath intercourse 
with him.” 

Mrs. Smith was silent ; her lost cap and her son’s face were 
decided arguments on Mr. Milthorpe’s side, and Mr. Smith 
himself, who had known his sabbath-keeping neighbour for 
many years, was unable to detect a flaw in his statements, or 
to remember an inconsistency in his conduct, either on a 
sabbath or week day since their acquaintance began ; and in- 
struction backed by example was not, he sensibly acknow- 
ledged, to be lightly rejected, or proudly despised, b.t. 
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It is amiable and pleasant to God when Christians keep their 
rank, relation, and station, doing all as becomes their quality 
and calling. When Christians stand all in their places, and do 
, the work of their stations, then th^jsy are like the flowers in 
the garden, which stand and grow where the gardener hath 
, planted them ; and then they shall both honour the garden in 
which they are planted, and the gardener who hath so dis- 
posed of them. From the hyssop in the wall to the cedar in 
Lebanon, their fruit is their glory. And seeing the stock 
into which we are planted is the most finitful stock, the sap 
? conveyed thereout the most fruitful sap, and the dresser of our 
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SOu)s tlie wisest liusbandman, how contrary to nature, example, 
expectation we should Ije, if we should not be rich in ^ood 
works. Wherefore take heed of being painted fire, wherein 
is no warmth ; of being painted flowers, which retain no 
^mell ; and of being painted trees, whereon is no fruit. "W^hobo 
boasteth himself of a false gift, is like clouds and wind without 
rain. The Lord be with thy spirit, that thou mayest ])rofit 
for time to come. Mm Bunyan, 
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W’e praise thee, O God ; we acknowledge tliee to he flie Lord.” 

The first-born rose of vernal prime 
That opes its bosom rare. 

In gentle sighs of fragrant breath 
Doth make its inoruing prayer. 

The summer-bird, on raptured wing, 

That cleaves the vaulted sky, 

Doth to the great Creator pour 
Its gushing minstrelsy. 

Rich Autumn, with her fruitful hoard, 

Her harvests ripening fair, 

The golden sheaf, and loaded wain, 

Doth praise the Giver’s care. 

E’en Winter in its sabbath rest 
• Adores the King of might, 

And every snuwllake speaks of Him 
Who robes the earth in white. 

Thou art his servant, O my soul ; 

By birth, by choice, by vow. 

By l^unties of cacli roiling year, 

Prove tliiiie allegiance now. — 

Yea, prove it as each passing day 
Unfolds its pinions fleet. 

By deeds of love, by thoughts of pi aycr, 

By strains of worship sweet. 

Make this brief life a song of praise 
Where’er thy lot may be ; 

And learn the language lieVe below 
Of Heaven’s eternity. 

3frs. Hiijonrney, 
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